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Old, crumbling brownstone house austere, 

What lost romances you might tell, 
What tales of joy and hidden tear! 

• • •••••• 

What story, chaptered year by year. 

Your staid front binds to-day so well, 
Old, crumbling brownstone house austere! 

— Abthur Steikosr. 
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THE TIME LOCK 

CHAPTER I 

NUMBEB 1818 

S Rudolph Van Vechten entered the 
i outer doorway of his club, the hand- 
^ some mission clock in the hall was 
ng the three-quarter hour after eight. 
r he had passed through the vestibule and 
ed the hall, a velvety minor harmony from 
lo of attuned bells still hummed in hushed 
luendo — a mere phantom of sound, but 
lent to win from him a quick, inquiring 
le. 

e young man's thin, sensitive lips, assumed 
ful curve and his brow gathered in a scowl, 
ifteen minutes yet until nine," he muttered 
tone of complaint, staring hard at the dial, 
atever I shall do until night the gods alone 
. Plague on such rotten luck!" 
id having thus given audible expression 
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THE TIME LOCK 

of his feeling, he dismissed the tempon 
irritation with a resigned shrug uid sauntei 
listlessly into the luxurious but deserted loui 
ing-room overlooking the street, where 
dropped heavily into a huge, billowy leatl 
chair which stood facing one of the window 
He immediately discovered that the chair ^ 
insufferably hot, and bounding to his feet, gla] 
round for an attendant. 

None was to be seen; so he shoved the stu 
chair away — it was too heavy to kick — b 
jerked a cooler and more inviting willow < 
into its place, wherein he once more sea* 
himself. 

He quickly relaxed, as if he were fatigued 
the verge of exhaustion; petty annoyances, 
would seem, were not sufficiently potent to i 
him for long: indeed, his appearance impar 
the idea that he was not only physically V( 
tired, but that his present mood was one of p 
found dejection, and that nothing whate 
could lighten the melancholy burden of 
gloomy meditations. He gazed through 
window at nothing, sitting motionless, while 

minutes ticked away. 

[4] 
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NUMBER 1818 

By and by a club attendant did appear. His 
manner was contrastingly alert and industrious. 
Suspended from one arm was the coiled tube of 
a vacuum sweeper; the other hand carried a 
large dust-cloth. Quite abruptly his eye hap- 
pened to alight upon the unmoving figure over 
by the window, and he halted and stared, at first 
inquiringly, but at once an expression of stupid 
amazement overspread his face. 

The clock in the hall sedately marked off 
thirty seconds more of silence. The figure did 
not stir — in truth, seemed not to breathe. Then 
the attendant, apparently dazed to a degree 
bordering upon reverential awe, turned to with- 
draw on tiptoes. 

Now whatever might have been said in lauda- 
tion of this creature, it could not have been 
truthfully affirmed that his movements were 
either graceful or easy; his ostentatious effort to 
preserve the place's tranquillity by not losing his 
balance was characterized by a jerky waving of 
the arms, as if he were walking a tight-rope, 
while the heavy boots creaked a harsh protest 
against such extraordinary posturing. Neither 
was he an individual who could be hampered by 
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too many cares at a time. Whatever happene 
to be uppermost in his mind for the time bein 
submerged and occluded every other though 
So it was that he forgot all about the sweepc 
tube, which suddenly shot from his arm like son 
monstrous serpent darting from its coil, imping 
ing against every object in its path with a nois 
clatter that was downright startling in thi 
placid interior. 

The fellow clutched desperately after it, an 
in the operation of maintaining his perpendici 
lar at all hazards, a chair was sent clattering an 
crashing in one direction, while a table was ove: 
turned in another with a single thump thi 
boomed forth with the effect of an explosioi 
For one who was conscientiously trying to I 
quiet, the resultant din was hideous. Benumbe 
with consternation, for one brief instant he su] 
veyed the wreckage, then paling, darted a f righ 
ened look at Van Vechten. 

That young man, as far as the eye cou] 
discern, had not moved a muscle. 

After a pause that vibrated with apprehei 
sion, the attendant gulped a stimulating breatl 
''Cheer burst from his lips like a sudden] 
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NUMBER 1818 

opened and shut steam-cock. He grasped the 
tube again, and without waiting to recoil it, de- 
parted naturally, and in consequence quietly, 
from the room. 

The instant the door closed. Van Vechten 
stirred for the first time. He looked stealthily 
round and grinned in full appreciation. 

"Somebody ought to kick me for having come 
here," he feelingly remarked. Then he turned 
again to his impercipient contemplation of the 
hot, empty street. 

The very spirit and essence of a man's devo- 
tion to his favorite club exists in the constantly 
attendant knowledge that it always offers some 
particular nook or comer where he can shake off 
his pose, lay aside his cares and worries and check 
them all with his hat and coat; it is an oasis 
where he can unbend and if in the humor tell his 
closest friend to go to the devil without giving 
offense. It is a second nature with every fellow 
member fully to respect the right of sanctuary. 
Therefore it is doubly hard to limp into one's 
haven and find it preempted by dullness and 
cleaners, to find that everybody else has aban- 
doned it, and on top of it all to know that there 

[7] 
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is nothing else to do. It is like being an i 
truder in one's own home. 

Van Vechten might have told you, if he h 
paused to analyze his feelings respecting t 
Powhatan, that his attachment to his club w 
based upon some very similar sort of sentimei 
His slender, modishly attired figure, and 1 
finely chiseled, high-bred features (which wc 
much paler than they should have been) wc 
by no means strange to their present rich a 
elegant surroundings. In point of fact, 
member of the Powhatan more assiduous 
availed himself of the club's exclusive privilef 
than did he. Among the small coterie of I 
intimates and friends, and the much longer ] 
of acquaintances who would have liked to shi 
the closer relationship, nobody ever thought 
calling for him at his own handsomely appoint 
bachelor apartments in the Kenmore until 1 
Powhatan Club had first been tried, and e% 
then not before noon. Because, prior to tl 
hour, all attempts to communicate with him 
invariably had been frustrated by his diploma 
valet, Barnicle, that everybody had long sii 

[8] 
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learned that he was not in the habit of rising 
before twelve o'clock. 

Familiar, therefore, as his appearance was to 
the astonished and discomfited club attendant 
(in season), it was associated — ^reluctantly as 
the fact must be admitted — only with late hours, 
the poker or bridge table, and a multitude of 
cocktails whose number was known by no man 
save that miracle of divination, the Powhatan's 
steward. He carefully indexed and preserved 
all the checks which Van Vechten so promptly 
forgot. 

Without spending too much time, or trjring to 
interpret too many words, let us endeavor to 
make the situation clear; for it was all very 
strange, the manner in which the commonplace 
situation described interlaced with what immedi- 
ately followed. 

The day was one of those that come along 
with the tag-end of sunmier; the time of the 
year when everything inanimate begins to resent 
the pitiless hammering of the sun, and falls to 
generating and throwing off a heat of its own 
that transforms the down-town canyons into 

[9] 
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furnaces seven times heated; the time of tl 
year, in short, when one deprived of mountai 
lake or seaside regards the cruel circumstan< 
very much in the light of a sentence to pen 
servitude. 

And in addition to all this, please do not fo 
get that the hour was not yet nine o'clock of tl 
morning. Moreover, and most remarkable < 
all, it was a Sunday morning. The unf ortuna 
club attendant's manifestations of awkwardne 
and deficient training, it may be seen, were n< 
without some basis of valid excuse. 

Here — ^and this is the point to be brought 
the front and borne in mind— was a concurred 
of time, place and individual which had nev 
happened before, and in all likelihood wou 
never happen again, but which wore every ou 
ward aspect of one of those rare and inexplicab 
tricks on the part of Fate, as rare and mysterioi 
as mushrooms, freakishly contrived to land son 
poor mortal plump in the midst of a troubleson 
predicament, like Napoleon's star at Waterlo 
Mercury blazed at mid-day on that memorab 
occasion, if you have not forgotten this apo 
ryphal footnote to history. 

[10] 
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Certain it is, at any rate, if Van Vechten had 
been anywhere else at this particular hour on 
this particular Sunday morning, he would have 
missed witnessing an incident which presently 
was to jar him from the lethargy of his ennui as 
effectively as if the rotation of the earth upon 
its axis were suddenly to be reversed. 

And the incident, but one of a startling series, 
was not long in coming. 

Again from the hall floated the stately, melo- 
dious chime. 

Nine o'clock. 

With the first dulcet stroke, Van Vechten's 
regard fell idly upon a man who was passing 
along the farther side of the street — ^the first 
human being he had seen since taking up his 
position at the window. He was not at all in- 
terested in the man, who was entirely unknown 
to him; but the stranger had advanced within his 
field of vision, and it was much easier to follow 
him than it was to look away. So he continued 
to watch him, albeit but hazily conscious of the 
fact, because his thoughts were occupied with 
matters of vastly more importance to himself. 
That is to say, at the time he fancied they were 
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of more importance; subsequently his opiniom 
on this score underwent a decided change. 

Only a few seconds later, in truth, he regrettec 
that he had not given the man more of his atten 
tion — sufficient, at least, to recall something oi 
his appearance. But even at that, he nevei 
dreamed how nearly the episode affected him* 
self at the moment, nor did he have any pre 
monition of the extraordinary events that wen 
to ensue in the immediate future. 

The man was walking with a certain halting 
indefinite slowness, the while he studied tb 
house numbers, as if in search of a particulaj 
one. 

All at once he stopped stock-still. Vai 
Vechten, as it chanced, failed to observe this 
for his eyelids, heavy with loss of sleep, chos< 
this precise second to curtain the scene. Noth 
ing had yet occurred to prick his curiosity 
His lids drooped only for an instant, to be sure 
but within that brief space the strange man'i 
bearing had suddenly altered. He had throwi 
off his irresolution, and had gone quickly uj 
the steps of the house directly opposite. Var 
Vechten opened his eyes only just in time to se< 
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him disappearing through the doorway, and the 

door itself swing shut. 
The Silent House! The House of Mystery! 

The house wherein nohody had even been seen 
to enter! 

A thrill, as from a mild electric cmrent, 
tingled along Van Vechten's nerves. Quite 
abruptly he found himself very much awake, 
sitting bolt upright, his fingers tightly grasping 
the arms of his chair. He stared at the closed 
portal with a set and earnest intentness which, 
to a casual observer had there been any such 
about, must have seemed out of all proportion 
to any possible cause. Assuredly there was 
nothing about the door's prosaic exterior to pro- 
voke such a display of incredulous amazement. 

Nevertheless there was no mistaking the fact 
that Van Vechten was galvanized into an alert- 
ness which, had it been almost anybody else 
imder the same conditions, would have amounted 
to excitement. 

"Say!" he demanded of himself under his 
breath. *ls this a pipe-dream? Or did some- 
body really go into that house?" And after a 

reflective pause: 

[18] 
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"No, I was n't asleep," he deliberately settled 
the unwonted occurrence in his mind; "I saw the 
chap coming along the walk. Let 's see — ^what 
did he look like? What was he doing? What 
the dickens does it mean, anyhow?" 

There was nothing or nobody to answer these 
puzzled inquiries. He was convinced that he 
had remained awake, although drifting along 
the borderland of slumber, because he distinctly 
recalled having heard the clock in the hall strike 
nine. He glanced at his watch. Yes, only 
nine. So he could not have been asleep, even 
for a second. 

All of which may seem a ridiculously trivial 
matter to be the occasion of so much concern; 
but anybody acquainted with the circumstances 
would not have thought so. 

To begin with, there was something positively 
repellent in the very appearance of the house 
across the way. Even the number on the fan- 
light — ^by pure accident, 1818, for it was an old 
old number and not the true one at all — ^was 
doubly and reiteratively uninviting to persons 
owning superstitious weaknesses. And who of 
us, to some extent, does not? Erected in the 
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days when high, narrow brownstone fronts were 
accepted as the hall-mark of affluence, it still suc- 
cessfully resisted the encroachments of improve- 
ment which otherwise modernized and beautified 
the thoroughfare. 

It was flanked upon each side by a structure 
of a period much more recent: one the home of 
a certain large university club (the region was 
not far from Gramercy Park) ; the other a 
palatial mansion, all granite, gleaming marble 
and glistening plate glass. Both pressed in 
upon Number 1818, giving it an appearance of 
being shouldered and crowded to suffocation; 
as if it were an interloper in that select neighbor- 
hood, as indeed it had come to be. 

It seemed, therefore, to have taken upon itself 
a morose, forbidding aspect. If one might 
credit houses with human sensibilities, then one 
would have said of Number 1818 that it had 
been soured and embittered by adversity, like a 
decayed aristocrat accustomed to wealth, who 
has fallen upon evil days, and who winces at the 
patronizing airs of his more fortunate acquaint- 
ances, while pride will not allow him to stoop to 
inferiors. 

[16] 
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At the time the Powhatan Cluh moved intc 
its new quarters Nmnber 1818 was vacant, and 
had remained so up to something like three 
months prior to the opening of this story; thai 
is to say, not quite two years. How long pre- 
viously to that it had stood empty no club mem- 
ber could say. During all the period within 
their knowledge its begrimed facade had been an 
eyesore and an object of execration; somber and 
brooding, it was a sort of memento mori to the 
idlers behind the big plate glass windows of the 
lounging-room, a silent but perpetual rebuke to 
the folly of their lives ; which attribute had more 
than once called forth a passionately resentful 
tirade ^rom some member who had been unlucky 
at cards, or had consumed too much alcohol the 
night before. 

Then one afternoon the club was electrified, 
Tom Phinney had been staring uaiseeingly into 
the street for some minutes. It struck him all 
at once that the windows and the front door 
across the way were no longer boarded, and that 
all the windows wore blinds ; the red stone steps, 
however, showed no indication of having been 

recently cleaned. 
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"I say, fellows," he abruptly sang out, "thir- 
teen-thirteen 's occupied !'* 

There was a concerted movement toward the 
club's windows ; everybody present left off what- 
ever he happened to be doing at the moment and 
stood silently gaping at the gloomy front. 

When one came to think of it, it really was 
peculiar that a person who had to stint himself — 
or was it herself? — ^in the matter of residence 
should choose such a select and comparatively 
expensive neighborhood in which to live; much 
superior acconmiodations might have been found 
in many respectable parts of town at half the 
cost. 

"'Blinds close-drawn," somebody presently re- 
marked. "Wonder who it can be?" 

What was learned during the wordless, curious 
inspection was about all the information respect- 
ing Number 1818 that was to be vouchsafed 
dining the succeeding months. During that 
time it was scarcely possible that any person 
could have come or gone within the eighteen 
hours that are the liveliest of the twenty-four, 
without attracting somebody's attention at the 
Powhatan. For as the weeks passed, and the 
a [ 17 ] 
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shades remained down by day, and the windows 
dark by night, curiosity grew apace; the house 
became more and more a fruitful topic of specu- 
lation; and with its secret front constantl} 
staring one in the face, the least sign of life oi 
activity must have been noted. 

Why should anybody want to maintain sud 
persistent, unnatiu'al seclusion? 

It is scarcely exact, though, to declare that the 
house showed no signs of life at all. At rare 
intervals the front door had been seen to open 
and there had issued forth an elderly, white 
haired man, smooth-shaven and inconceivablj 
wrinkled. He would disappear with a large 
basket, returning after a long interval with the 
basket manifestly full. He wore the look of i 
servant ; the basket indicated household supplies 

Once a Powhatan member awaited an oppor- 
tunity — or made one, which is quite a diflFer«i1 
thing — and accosted the servant, and discoverec 
for his pains (and to his intense chagrin) thai 
the fellow was a deaf mute. And, moreover, c 
doubt was raised in the member's mind as t( 
whether the fellow was a menial. There hac 
been something in his look that imparted a sense 
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of stinging rebuke, so that the presumptuous 
member went his way chastened and hiraibled. 
The servant — ^if he really was a servant — ^with 
his wrinkled countenance, which suggested wis- 
dom and whole ages beyond any man's allotment, 
merely tended to deepen the mystery. 

But there are some things about a house which 

any one can find out, if one is willing to spend a 

little time and trouble. Respecting Number 

1818, it was gleaned from the public records that 

it constituted an infinitesimal fraction of an 

enormous New York estate, whose principal 

owner had for years resided in England. One 

could fancy him looking upon this shabby parcel 

of property and straightway disowning it; at 

least, it is more than likely that he must have 

been ignorant of its very existence. . . . But 

more of this later. 

As far as results were concerned, inquiry at 
the estate's office building was productive of no 
further enlightenment. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in gaining access to the man- 
ager; then he at once denied Number 1818's 
j occupancy. Whereupon Tom Phinney felt that 

r 

I the Powhatan's committee was not being treated 
I [19] 
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with the deference which it unquestionably c 
served. 

"See here," he said, thumping the desk unc 
the manager's nose ; ."your confounded house 
situated right across the street from the Po 
hatan Club—" 

For the first time the manager's eye contain 
a gleam of interest. He interrupted. 

"Is n't Mr. Percy Bonner on yom* house co 
mittee?" he inquired. 

"Yes, he is," returned Tom, not receding 
the least from his determined stand. He wail 
a moment, but as the gleam died in the manage 
eye, proceeded. 

"Om* body is select, you must be aware, a 
we are proud of the quiet respectability 
our neighborhood. There 's enough influence 
our membership to run out SLnything of a sha 
nature — we won't stand for it, in short." 

The manager acknowledged the justice of t 
ultimatum, but merely said : "If you see or h 
anything wrong, run 'em out; I don't care." 

"We have a right to know who our neighbi 
are," insisted Tom. 

[«0] 
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"Inquire of them," said the manager; "I can't 
tell you." 

"Do you mean to say you don't know?" — in- 
credulously. 

"Just that. The present tenant never applied 
to us at all — have never seen him, in fact. Occu- 
pancy of the house was arranged in quite an- 
other manner. Really, gentlemen, that is all I 
am at liberty to tell you." 

And the Powhatan's committee was bowed 
politely out. 

It was not for nothing that the house was 
called the House of Mystery. 



[21] 



CHAPTER II 

ON THE STROKE OF THE HOUE 

A PERPETUAL mien of impassivit 
which effectively repulsed advance 
or familiarities on the part of stranger 
and persons whom he disliked, was perhap 
Rudolph Van Vechten's most noticeable phys 
ical characteristic ; for an impassive face, and tb 
ease of manner which customarily accompanie 
it, is due to one of two things: either a set o 
sympathetic emotions that are sadly atrophied 
or else an acquired self-control so habitual tha 
every genuine feeling is perfectly masked. Ii 
either case habit is not long in asserting itself 
And it has been shown that Mr. Rudolph Vai 
Vechten was capable of being both startled an< 
astonished. 

On the present occasion, therefore, he did no 
long permit his amazement to flaunt itself 
Quite soon he was the same imperturbed indi 
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vidual whose presence had surprised the club 
attendant a few minutes previously. 

It occurred to him by and by that while he 
had missed witnessing the stranger's entrance 
into the House of Mystery, it did not necessarily 
follow that he must fail to see him when he 
emerged. Sooner or later the man must depart. 
Van Vechten was eminently well qualified to 
wait, since all his energies, and such ambition as 
he possessed, were directed toward that most 
laborious of all tasks, "killing time"; despite 
which, backed by a considerable fertility of in- 
vention, most of the minutes of each passing day 
flitted by, leaving him more bored than ever. 
So he resolved to keep his station at the window 
— all day if necessary — and satisfy his curiosity 
respecting the man's general appearance. 

The first twenty minutes or so were alleviated 
by a lively anticipation that the door would open 
akaost any moment, and the man come forth; 
but nothing of the kind happened. The house 
remained as still as it had been for months. Not 
a blind was raised ; no sign of life was manifest. 
In short, the place was powerfully suggestive, 
this tranquil Sunday morning, of a gloomy^ 

[28] 
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rather battered but eternally silent mausoleum 
some disused and abandoned cemetery. 

Then the watcher began to grow restless, 
the minutes ticked off and nothing occurred, 
glanced at his watch with increasing frequen 
Presently he rose and went over to a push-bi 
ton, upon which he pressed with unnecessfl 
violence, afterwards hastening back to the w 
dow under a sudden apprehension that the m 
might take advantage of his brief inattentr 
ness to vanish — as the fellow had caught h 
napping before. 

A cocktail was presently set beside him up 
a tabouret; he gulped it down, then lighted 
cigarette which he began to smoke feverish 
But he tossed it away after a puff or two ; he h 
smoked too much the night before, and the te 
pered spirits could not remove the furry ta 
from his tongue. 

Another glance at his watch: nearly an he 
had he waited, for it was now ten minutes to i 
Would the fellow never appear? 

And then Van Vechten's attention was all 
once divided. He had ordered and consumec 
second cocktail, and was attempting a fr< 
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cigarette, when he paused, the blazing match 
suspended in mid-air. 

He saw another and quite different stranger 
approaching along the opposite walk. He knew 
instinctively that this could not be the first man, 
but his manner copied that worthy's so pre- 
cisely that Van Vechten was constrained to watch 
him instead of maintaining his unprofitable vigil. 

He lighted his cigarette, flipped the match 
away, and waited. 

This second individual was walking hesitantly, 
just as the other had done, and also seemed to be 
devoting his attention to the house numbers. 

He paused before the house across the way. 
There could be no doubt but that he was search- 
ing for the number, which was only imperfectly 
outlined upon the red-curtained fanlight. Then 
abruptly all signs of hesitation vanished from his 
bearing; he went determinedly up the steps and 
rang the bell. 

At that very instant the clock in the hall began 
striking ten. 

First of all. Van Vechten was struck by 
this coincidence. Even before inventorying the 
man's semblance, he asked himself how many 
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had preceded him; how many were yet to com( 
And how did they time their arrival so nicely? 

The two incidents that had already occurred 
and what the next hour might bring forth- 
whether a fresh arrival, or a departure froi 
Nmnber 1818 — shared equally high places i 
Van Vechten's enlivened curiosity. The secon 
man's appearance, since he had given it a clos 
scrutiny, of course was still fresh in his memor 
and somehow it reconstructed in his objecti^ 
mind the subconscious impression of the way tl 
first fellow had looked : both were young, powei 
fully built and athletic, with a carriage c 
shoulders and head, a springiness of tread an 
a general bearing all of which bespoke resolutioi 
They were the sort of chaps, he told himself, wh 
would meet a scrimmage half-way rather tha 
avoid one. 

There had been something furtive about th 
second fellow's admittance, Van Vechten n 
called; not particularly on the man's part, bu 
suggested rather by the narrow crack which tb 
open door at first disclosed, making one thin 
that the chain had not been released until afte 
a parley. And then the aperture had widene 
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only enough for the visitor to squeeze his bulk 
through, whereupon the door had promptly 
banged shut. Van Vechten retained merely a 
sense of absolute darkness beyond the threshold ; 
not the slightest glimpse had he caught of serv- 
ant or attendant. The door might have been 
tended by invisible hands. 

Again he asked himself: Would the incident 
be repeated in another hour? 

The wait between ten and eleven o'clock 
dragged with most exasperating slowness; but 
the self-appointed watcher's interest was at such 
high pitch that he left his third cocktail un- 
tasted. 

As the hour approached, he darted quick 
glances along the street in anticipation of a new 
arrival. And sure enough, at a minute or two 
before the hour, here came a third muscular, 
resolute-looking young man, not over-fastid- 
iously attired, who was scanning the house num- 
bers as intently as his two predecessors had done. 

And just as the chimes in the hall began toll- 
ing eleven, he mounted the steps and rang the 
bell. 

Van Vechten scarcely breathed, so intently 
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was he following the proceedings across the 
street. As before, the door was opened perhaps 
an inch, a brief colloquy patently ensued, then 
the gap widened barely enough for the young 
man to squeeze through. And also as before, 
the door was slammed without Van Vechten 
obtaining the least glimpse of whatever mys- 
teries might lie beyond. 

By now he was taking account of time only 
with reference to Number 1818. He was in 
such a state of mind that he forgot that he was 
tired and sleepy, or that he ever had been bored. 
Other club members — ^the few unfortunates 
anchored to the city — ^were beginning to drop 
in, but Van Vechten was too intent to give any 
of them particular notice until Tom Phinney 
arrived. 

It was impossible to ignore Tom Phinney. 
Not that Van Vechten wanted to, because he 
didn't — ^as a rule. Their friendship antedated 
their college days; which was odd enough if one 
cared to sum up the differences between their 
two characters. Tom Phinney, never celebrated 
for his wit, was once inspired to epigram by an 
appreciation of these temperamental dissimilari- 
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ties, and as his utterance is not without pith it is 
worth quotmg. 

He confided to his right-hand neighbor at a 
certain formal dinner: "Ruddy not only be- 
longs to a half of the world that 's not wise to how 
the other half lives, but it 's the half that does n't 
care a rap and would be tired to death if you 
tried to tell it/' 

He might have been even more illuminating if 
he had added that he, Tom Phinney, was as in- 
terested in one as in the other. His spirit 
retained sufficient of youth's buoyant enthusiasm 
to contemplate all of Life's varied aspects, what- 
ever their degree, with equal interest. He was, 
in truth, not only interested, but frankly curious ; 
inquisitive — ^but, alas! not acquisitive. 

With a lazy lifting of one slender hand, Van 
Vechten arrested Phinney's noisy progress across 
the lounging-room. As soon as Tom compre- 
hended who was hailing him, his good-humored 
expression died away with comical rapidity, a 
look of mingled amazement and alarm taking its 
place. 

**Moses and green spectacles!" he voiced m 
astonishment. "You! Out of bed this time of 
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day ? Sunday, too !" He hurried to his* friend 
side and examined him critically. 

"Seen a doctor yet? You'd better. 1 
you 're not able I '11 go fetch old Pottle — sleej 
here, you know." 

These remarks were ignored. 

"Draw up a chair," was the response — "n( 
not that stuffy one; it makes me perspire only t 
look at it — ^the willow rocker." 

Tom did precisely as he was directec 
"Well?" he grunted, eyeing Van Vechten wit 
a concern that was only half simulated. But i 
a moment he felt his gaze impelled to follow hi 
friend's. 

"What's up?" he demanded, staring hard- 
even belligerently — ^at the silent House of Mys 
tery. 

Van Vechten listlessly consulted his watch 
stifled a yawn, and then said: 

"Twenty-two minutes to twelve. I '11 lay yoi 
a hundred that while the clock 's striking th< 
hour a chap will go up that stoop, ring the bel 
and be admitted." 

The offer was met with a frowning look of in 
comprehension. After a pause: 
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"Say, Ruddy," Phinney earnestly asserted, 
**you ought to know better than to get up so 
early — ^unless you prepare for it, you know. If 
you 're starting one of these health-culture fads 
about early rising, why, go at it by degrees. 
You can't stand the shock. Begin by knocking 
off the cocktails and by going to bed at some 
decent — " 

"Time is fleeting," Van Vechten calmly inter- 
rupted. "Unless you hurry and get through 
you are going to miss a bet." 

"What do you mean?"— bluntly. "Been 
tipped off to anything about our House of Mys- 
tery?"— the second question with kindhng in- 
terest. 

The other, however, shook his head. "The 
bet 's a fair one," he said. And he repeated it. 
"You are always so devilish hard up that I 
thought you would like to pick up a hundred. 
You can take it or leave it." 

"Oh, I '11 take you fast enough," Tom made 
haste to agree. "Your money 's as good as any- 
body's. But sit here till noon? I don't think! 
I have n't breakfasted yet." 

"You pamper that gross appetite of yours. 
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We '11 breakfast together. There will be some- 
thing to talk about, whoever wins; for, truly, 
something is happening across the way at last." 

Tom was immediately all eager inquiry, but 
to his importunities Van Veehten opposed the 
one injunction, — "Wait." So Tom grumbled 
and growled to no purpose, and was in and out 
of his chair a dozen times during the period of 
waiting, though he made it a point to settle him- 
self there some minutes before the hour of noon. 
He sat glowering darkly at his friend and utter- 
ing sarcastic remarks which the latter apparently 
did not hear. 

However, the alert watchfulness that lay be- 
hind Van Vechten's imperturbability was infec- 
tious, and as the pregnant moment drew nearer 
and nearer Tom himself fell to scanning the 
street, which was quiet and oppressively re- 
spectable, and never crowded with traffic of any 
sort, even on work-days. On Sundays it was 
practically deserted all day long — especially 
mid-simuner Sundays. 

There was no word from Van Veehten until 

he quietly announced: 

"Here he comes." 
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Tom Phinney craned forward. He beheld a 
stalwart, well set-up young man in a shabby suit, 
approaching on the opposite walk. He scruti- 
nized him intently. 

Excepting that it was so nicely timed, there 
was nothing dramatic about the man's advent. 
Tom even indulged in a disdainful "Huhl"— 
notwithstanding which he was sensible of a dis- 
tinct thrill when, a few seconds later, the young 
man mounted the steps of Number 1813, rang 
the bell, and after the now familiar preliminary 
measures on the part of the unseen door-tender, 
was admitted. 

And all the while the clock in the club hall was 
chiming the hour of noon. 
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CHAPTER III 

AN EXIT 

LEXANDER !" 

A page hastening cat-footed, after 
the manner of all well-trained 
pages, swerved abruptly from his course and 
bore down upon the window where the two 
friends were seated. 

Van Vechten waved in the direction of Num- 
ber 1318. 

"Alexander," he said, "we are going to break- 
fast, and we want you to hold these two chairs 
for us. Keep an eye upon that house across the 
way — thirteen-thirteen. Observe whether any- 
body departs, or whether anybody arrives, and 
make careful note of them. If anything un- 
usual happens, come to me immediately in the 
grill. Understand?" 

Alexander signified that he understood, and 
that he was willing to wait and watch — for even 
the club's servants shared the general interest in 
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the House of Mystery — and Alexander was 
already seated in one of the vacated Chan's, his 
eyes glued to the doorway opposite. 

There were only two other diners in the grill. 
Van Vechten and Tom sought a secluded comer, 
where the latter listened in blinking bewilder- 
ment to an account of the morning's happenings. 
But, after all, he was no more mystified than the 
narrator. 

He was, however, all at once inspired. 

"I have itl" he impetuously announced. 
"Let 's hurry and eat — I 'm not. hungry now, 
anyway. What say to me walking up and ring- 
ing the bell at one o'clock?" 

But Van Vechten's conmient was not en- 
couraging. 

"Crude," was his word. "I fear you will 
never learn anything beyond squash, yachts and 
polo ponies. Those men are not wandering 
blindly into the house; the indications all point 
to a prearranged meeting. They may be 
the tenants themselves; some sort of secret 
society — " 

"Anarchists 1" Tom yelled. A thought had 
but to enter his head to emerge at his mouth. 
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The other two diners looked up, startled; but 
perceiving the source of the outburst, they re- 
turned to their meals with expressions of patient 
endurance. 

"Yes, anarchists," Van Vechten agreed ; "even 
so. And you would have a nice, pleasant time 
getting in — or, once in, getting out again." 

"Oh, well, we might try breaking in after dark 
— ^jimmy, you know, and all that sort of thing," 
a sarcasm which was frankly ignored. 

"It has occurred to me," pursued Van Vech- 
ten, picking daintily at his omelette souffle, "that 
a person who has been at such pains to keep his 
identity hidden from the rest of the world, is 
stimulated to do so by some powerful motive. 
If he is a person of intelligence it will be no light 
matter penetrating his secret; it might be dan- 
gerous for the meddler. And it is no business 
of ours." 

"Ratsl" Tom Phinney exploded in disgust. 
"You 're losing interest already." 

The other elevated his brows and leaned com- 
fortably back in his chair. 

"Tommy," he returned weariedly, "I am will- 
ing to try anything — once. And, as you know, 
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whatever I undertake I see through to the end, 
whatever that end may be. Just now I am too 
depressed by this uncertainty about Paige — not 
to mention its disagreeable consequences — to be- 
come interested in anything." 

"It is deuced queer you don't hear from her, 
is n't it?" Tom felt called upon to show a polite 
concern. 

His friend sighed. "Since my cousin is a 
woman," he said, " *queer' is not the word. Her 
disregard for my and Uncle Theodore's plans is 
just what might have been expected; it is so 
thoroughly feminine, as you would know well 
enough if you had a willful, pretty cousin like 
Paige. But by the same token I am no more 
resigned to sit twiddling my thumbs in this bake- 
oven of a town until she chooses to come home — 
or at least let me know about when to look for 
her." 

"Just the same," insisted Tom, "if she was my 
cousin I 'd be worrying." 

"I am. Tommy — for myself, though; not for 
her. . . . But I was going to say that we would 
better let this matter drop; the affair is none of 



ours." 
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But Tom Phiimey, once his head was set, wai 
not easily turned aside. 

"No telling what devilish conspiracy is afoot 
Ruddy," he urged; "it *s our duty as good citi- 
zens to interfere if we have some reason to thini 
that—" 

"Slush!" remarked Mr. Van Vechten withoul 
feeling. "I am not a good citizen. According 
to Paige, I belong to the least desirable class ol 
all — the spenders, the wasters of substancd 
And I toil not, neither do I spin." 

Tom snorted his disgust at such sentiments. 

"What bluffers girls are!" declared he from 
the lofty height of twenty-five years' accumu- 
lated wisdom. "I '11 bet Miss Carew don't be- 
lieve any such rot as that. Can't a man do afl 
he pleases with his own money?" 

"She says not. A man's money is not his own; 
he is merely holding it in trust." 

Tom, however, had never met Paige Carew, 
who had lived most of her twenty years abroad, 
and he had no more tolerance for her opinion than 
he had for anybody else's that did not agree 
with his. 

"They may be plotting to rob a bank," he 
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abruptly bent the talk back to the paramount 
topic. 

Van Vechten regarded him with a far-away 
look. 

"Or starting a dramatic school," he added, "or 
condenming vivisection or woman suffrage, or 
something equally ghastly. Drop it, Tom; 
that's my advice. Sitting comfortably at a 
window and waiting for whatever surprises oiu* 
House of Mystery may have to disclose, is one 
thing; actively interfering with something that 
does not in the least concern us, is quite another. 
If there really is any mystery, and it is to be 
dealt with at all, it calls for a thin, keen blade, 
not a bludgeon." 

"If that 's some of your pink-tea wit," 
growled Tom, "a bludgeon is a mighty good 
thing to have when you are dealing with crooks." 

"Doubtless — ^when the crooks do not fight 
with rapiers. I '11 give you a chance to break 
even; you don't want to owe me a hundred, I 
suppose?" 

The troubled look, result of unwonted mental 
effort, was instantly erased from the handsome 
boyish face. 
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"No, I don't. I 'm on, if you 're betting i 
body will show up at one." 

"Either end you like. A hundred says 
man will enter thirteen-thirteen at one o'clocl 

Which was very decent and accommodati 
of Van Vechten, considering that he would ha 
been rather surprised than otherwise if o 
o'clock came and went without bringing a fn 
arrival. And there was another arrival, and 
was surprised — ^very much surprised. And Tc 
Phinney lost his second wager, too, which 
could ill afford to do. 

This was the way of it. 

It was very close to one when they resum 
their seats. Alexander, with patent disappoii 
ment, reported that nothing at all had happen< 
Then the clock struck the hour, and a taxi-c 
whirled madly up and came to a skidding sti 
in front of Number 1818. 

A lady hastily descended, a fashional: 
gowned lady, who fairly ran up the steps; ai 
before she had time even to touch the bell t 
door swung open and she darted through f 
opening and was swallowed up. 

Tom was indignant and disgusted. 
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**Now what do you think of that I" — ^giving 
the exclamation the slangiest sort of intonation. 
He was, of course, thinking only of the outcome 
of the bet. 

But Van Vechten had not heard. The in- 
stant the woman appeared at the top of the stoop 
— ^until then the cab had partially concealed 
her — ^he startled Tom into forgetfulness of his 
disappointment, by bounding from his chair. 
At the same time he smothered an exclamation 
which, although inarticulate, was a good deal 
more indicative of agitation and amazement 
than Tom's had been. 

"What the dickens I" Tom cried. 

Van Vechten slowly sank back into his seat 
again. 

"I — I thought — for a moment,'* he muttered 
vaguely. "If I did not positively know to the 
contrary, I should say — " 

He left it unsaid, however. The cab turned 
and departed, and the yoimg man sat staring in 
a perplexed way at the closed door. It was as 
silent and illegible as it had been for months, the 
windows all as irresponsive, the sooty f a9ade as 
sphinxUke. 
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Tom was still contemplating his friend 
bewilderment. 

"You did n't by any chance think it was M 
Carew, did you?" he asked. 

The other bent a startled look upon him. 

"Paige? Heavens, no I Don't be a blooi 
ing idiot. It was a young giri, though, 
couldn't see her face; but for a second 
thought she was some one I know — ^a much olc 
woman — " The words trailed off. 

There followed a moment of silence, then 
announced with quiet decision: 

"Tom, I believe my interest is reviving, 
you don't mind, my dear fellow, we shall s 
whether this is an occasion calling for an oi 
sider's interference." 

Tom chortled. "Enter, a girl, and the blud 
eon is to be supplemented by a 'keen, tl 
blade.' " 

"Just so, old man," drawled his friend. 

But these two puzzled young men were b 
afforded much time to exchange views upon t 
newest development. Without the slighti 
forewarning of the gravity of what was about 
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happen, Number 1818 gave them the most 
startling episode so far of the day. 

The door had been closed behind the girl a 
minute or such a matter, when Van Vechten and 
Phinney saw it jerked partially open and at 
once banged violently shut again. In truth, 
they both plainly heard the concussion. Van 
Vechten rose and pressed closer to the window, 
his gaze fixed intently upon the door across the 
way. 

"By Jupiter I" he exclaimed under his breath. 
"Tom, there 's a scuffle going on over there, or 
I 'm an Indian I" 

And his surmise was promptly affirmed. The 
door flew open with a final jerk and a brawny 
man could be seen standing upon the threshold. 
He was so large that he fairly blocked the door- 
way ; his back was to the street ; but it was plain 
that he was struggling with somebody beyond. 

Save for themselves, the room was now once 
more deserted (since the passage of the luncheon 
hour) and there was nobody else to witness the 
abrupt termination of the affair. 

Suddenly the man drew back his right arm 
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and struck a mighty blow straight from the 
shoulder. 

Bingl" shouted Tom in gleeful admiration. 
Oh, my I Would n't I hate to get a punch like 
thatr 

Whoever did, obviously had no further 
stomach for opposing the truculent one, for the 
latter tore loose and ran down the steps. Van 
Vechten and Phinney recognized him as the man 
who had arrived at noon — Number Twelve, 
they afterwards called him, associating him with 
the hour. He was panting and considerably 
disheveled, though otherwise he appeared to be 
none the worse for the struggle. 

However, there was no mistaking the fact that 
he was exceedingly wroth. Once on the walk, 
he turned and shook his clenched fist at the 
already closed portal, with a quivering flexing of 
the arm that signified a passion seething and 
siu*ging for adequate expression. Then he ap- 
parently realized the futility of upbraiding an 
unresponsive door, for he swung round and made 
off at a rapid pace. 

"Quick, Toml" Van Vechten was up and 
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dragging at his friend's arm. "Our hats I We 
must overtake that chap I" 

With a speed that amazed Tom, Van Vechten 
led the way to the street. The man was walk- 
ing rapidly, and as they emerged from the club 
entrance he was just rounding the comer into 
Lexington Avenue. The gait of the pursuers 
was almost a nm when they turned the same 
corner, in spite of which they had not gained 
upon their quarry. They saw him disappear 
eastward into Twenty-third Street. 

"He 's not acquainted with the neighborhood," 
Van Vechten ventured ; "he *s making for the 
Twenty-third Street L station. Hurry!" 

But by the time they turned into Twenty- 
third Street a good deal had happened? A small 
group of people were gathered at an alley mouth 
midway in the block, and others were to be seen 
running toward the same point. 

"Wonder what 's doing?" Tom exclaimed. 
Van Vechten's response was an increased for- 
ward pressure on the other's ann and a repeti- 
tion of the injimction. 

"Hurry 1" 
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A second later they arrived at the alley 
where a knot of excited people was tightly drawi 
around the object of interest, Tom uncere 
moniously forced his bulk through the press 
being closely followed by Van Vechten. 

In a moment they saw and understood. Th( 
young man who had acquitted himself so vigor 
ously but a few short seconds previously, wa 
lying at their feet — dead. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FACE IN THE CROWD 

UP to the present moment the two young 
men had been confronted only by a 
series of mystifying incidents, baf- 
fling, to be sure, but bearing nothing sinister 
upon their face ; and unless Van Vechten*s more 
recent perturbation (at sight of the veiled lady) 
be taken into account, neither had the morn- 
ing's queer events borne any especial significance 
whatsoever. 

But here, in the twinkling of an eye, was 
tragedy stark and grim. Only a minute or two 
ago and this man was pulsing with the perfect 
vitality of young, vigorous manhood; now the 
spark of life was flown-^xtinguished, as one 
might puff out the flame of a candle. 

Both were profoundly sobered by the shock- 
ing end of their brief chase, and even Van 
Vechten's more active mentality was slow to 
accept realization. As for Tom Phinney, he 
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merely stood gaping at the still form, his brain 
for the time being utterly benumbed. 

The spell of horror was in a measure broken 
by a policeman's belated arrival. He stooped 
and turned up the man's face, and a thin crim- 
son line could be seen staining the left temple. 
The features were composed, as if Death had 
been kind and mercifully swift. 

"Slugged," was the officer's sententious con- 
clusion. Standing upright, he shot a glance 
round the crowd. "Who saw this done?" he 
roughly demanded. 

Nobody replied; only an uneasy stirring un- 
dulated through the small gathering, which 
promptly settled again into silent immobility; 
and the blue-coat, as usually happens in such 
cases, sought to cover with rudeness his incom- 
petency to handle the situation. 

It was at about this juncture. Van Vechten 
forever afterwards remembered, that he first 
became aware of the Face. He was standing 
behind Tom, a bit to his left, and opposite the 
alley mouth. His entire attention, naturally 
enough, up to this time had been absorbed by the 
ugly scene at his feet. It was aU the more 
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strange, therefore, that his mind should have 
been attracted and held elsewhere, even tempo- 
rarily. But nevertheless, all at once he ex- 
perienced an indefinable, irresistible impulse to 
glance upward at a certain point in the ring of 
onlookers. And his regard came to rest upon 
a particular face. 

Straightway he became sensible of an un- 
familiar thrill, an abrupt quickening of the 
pulse, for which he could not in the least account. 

Perhaps he would have looked away again at 
once had there not come to him, as instanta- 
neously as had the impulse to glance upward, a 
conviction that the face signified something far 
out of the ordinary. The present circumstances 
might in a measure account for the horror mir- 
rored there, but not for the despair, the terror, 
which seemed gradually to be chilling the face's 
owner into a statue of ice. The face, Van 
Vechten told himself, was reflecting emotions of 
a depth and potency for which the man's death 
alone was wholly inadequate to account; the 
fixed stare was directed at something beyond 
and behind the lifeless figure. 
It was a girl's face. It was refined and deli- 
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cate of contour, and was framed in a nimbus of 
wavy midnight hair. It was, moreover, a strik- 
ingly beautiful face — even hauntingly beautiful, 
for it was a face which the beholder would not 
be likely to forget for many and many a day. 
Van Vechten knew that he had never seen the 
girl before; still there was something about her 
that teased and perplexed him. 

Other than her wonderful hair, his recollec- 
tion of this scene did not include any sort of head 
covering, nor*how she was gowned. He was 
fascinated, spellbound, by the face alone — and 
appalled. 

He knew dimly, later, that she must have 
been slender and not very tall, for she was stand- 
ing in the paved alley, on the crowd's outward 
edge, and it was only an accident of relative 
positions that afforded her an iminterrupted 
view. 

What terrible, gripping horror was it that 
seemed to be paralyzing all her faculties ? What 
did this man's death signify to her more than it 
did to any one else here present? 

To one such as Van Vechten, accustomed to 
reading the all but imperceptible indices of 
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schooled features, this vision was like a naked 
human souL Terror and despair parted the 
delicate pink lips and widened the lustrous dark 
eyes; they blanched her cheeks and held her 
breathless, utterly oblivious of aught else save 
the dead man. 

Whether it was her perturbation or her re- 
markable beauty that impressed him the more 
profoundly, he could not have told; there are 
circumstances in which one's emotions can not be 
analyzed, even in retrospect — feelings are often 
so complex as to defy and elude analysis. How- 
ever that may be, his mental image of the 
tragedy was well-nigh eclipsed by the more vivid 
{ photograph he was destined to retain of the fair 
girUsh coimtenance. In truth, as time passed 
the one grew brighter, while the gruesome set- 
ting receded farther and farther into the back- 
ground of his memory. 

And now he discovered, suddenly, that he was 
not the only person interested in the agitated 
girl. His attention was somehow drawn to a 
man standing a half-dozen or so feet from her; 
a tall, raw-boned fellow with a powerful frame 
and a sullen cast of countenance — ^a countenance 
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just now scratched and bruised, as if its own< 
had recently met with a severe accident of son 
kind. 

This man was staring angrily at the girl. H 
too seemed to be oblivious of the dead man, an 
intent only upon catching her eye. And the 
the magnetism of his look had its eflFect ; her ey 
were drawn to his, and she came to herself wil 
a start. A tinge of color appeared in h( 
cheeks; but Van Vechten observed that the te 
ror and despair still lingered in her eyes. 

The sullen man's demeanor must have sij 
naled a warning, was the absorbed spectator 
thought, because it was only too manifest th 
the girl was now putting forth a superhumi 
effort to recover her poise and to exhibit no mo: 
concern than the occasion warranted. 

Van Vechten turned his attention to the mf 
with something like resentment stirring in t 
bosom, for the fellow's manner suggested a pr 
prietary relationship toward the girl, which, f 
a reason he did not attempt just then to explai 
made him angry. As far as attire went, the xm 
was presentable enough; but Van Vechten w 
not favorably prepossessed by the sullen, ba 
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tered countenance, the coarse, sandy hair, nor 
the big, loose- jointed, powerful body. 

Then the cautioning glance was of a sudden 
accounted for: the man, satisfied that the girl 
had caught his meaning, showed that he had 
noted Van Vechten's more than casual regard, 
by a vindictive look from a pair of steely gray 
eyes — ^a look at once so keen and truculent and 
challenging that its recipient was for the moment 
dumfounded. 

However, Van Vechten's puzzlement over 
this strange bit of byplay, his engrossing admira- 
tion of the girl's beauty, was broken rudely in 
upon by a sudden confused movement of the 
crowd. With clanging bell and a noisy clatter 
of iron-shod hoofs upon the asphalt, a police 
ambulance drew up at the alley. Phinney and 
Van Vechten were jostled with the others, and 
the latter's attention was distracted from the 
girl and the sandy-haired man. 

He watched a second officer and the young 
surgeon leap nimbly down; the first to join his 
comrade in holding the crowd in check, the other 
to render such aid to the stricken man as any 
faint indication of life might call for. The 
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motionless figure, however, was beyond the 
reach of any surgeon's skill; it required but a 
cursory inspection to determine this. 

Van Vechten saw, hazily, the young physidan. 
indicate the mark on the man's temple, and lay 
the tip of a forefinger upon another spot behind 
the left ear, the while he talked in imdertones 
to the two policemen. Then the crowd quieted, 
and he had an opportimity to look at the girl 
again. 

It was with something of a shock that he 
realized she was no longer confronting him. His 
glance flew quickly hither and thither — even 
hoping for the sandy-haired man, as a sort of 
clue — ^but she was nowhere to be seen. Both 
had vanished. 

He was sensible of a keen disappointment, of 
an acute feeling of personal loss. He wanted to 
see more of her, to draw near her, to hear her 
voice and see her fine, delicate features when 
they were not reflecting such stressful emotions. 
How beautiful her face must be when in repose, 
he told himself, with no little wonder that he 
should be so moved. And in all this great city, 
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which way was he to turn to find her — ^she but a 
unit among millions? And, strangest and mad- 
dest circiunstance of all, he could not even de- 
scribe her appearance! No, she was gone; 
swallowed up in the mighty maelstrom; lost to 
him forever. 

At this stage he startled and shocked the near- 
est bystanders by a sudden unmirthful cackle — 
all except Phinney, who was still dazed and had 
not heard. Van Vechten had never been accused 
of being sentimental, and the laugh roused him 
to a sense of his surroimdings. He glanced 
round half-shamefacedly, fearful that he had 
been making a spectacle of himself. 

A moment later no one was paying the slight- 
est bit of attention to him, for all were now intent 
upon the activities of one of the policemen, who, 
note-book in hand, was taking the names of wit- 
nesses. Van Vechten caught Tom's arm to draw 
him away, when he observed a street-urchin talk- 
ing with excited importance to the other of the 
two policemen, and pointing a grimy finger 
toward themselves. Three or four of the near- 
est bystanders had formed a little knot to hear 
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the boy, and suddenly this entire group turned 
and stared curiously directly at the two young 
men. The officer started toward them. 

Van Vechten's grip closed upon Tom's arm. 
Not a word," he barely had time to whisper, 
else may the gods strike you mad, for I shall 
surely do the rest." 

"The kid," began the policeman, "says as how 
youse two was following the guy what was 
killed — ^how about it?" 

"We were," responded Van Vechten easily, 
"in the sense that he was walking ahead of me 
and my friend here, and that the three of us were 
proceeding in the same direction." 

The officer looked suspiciously from one to 
the other. 

"Ever see him before?" he demanded. 

"No use quizzing us, officer. -We had just 
left the Powhatan — " 

"Round in the next block, ain't it?" the officer 
interrupted, his manner less arrogant. 

"Yes. The poor chap happened to be ahead 
of us, and — ^well, I suppose all three of us were 
in a hurry. I assure you that neither of us 
knows him." He smiled pleasantly upon the 
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policeman, who obviously concluded that this 
was not the proper direction in which to press his 
inquiries. 

"Beg pardon, gents," he awkwardly apolo- 
gized, "but we must have your names. Only a 
matter of fonn, y' know, but we have to do it." 

"Certainly," acquiesced Van Vechten, and he 
and Tom Phinney gave him their cards. Then 
the former asked : 

"If the boy saw so much, perhaps he can throw 
some light upon how it happened?" 

"But he can't," was the reply. "I 'm going 
to take him in to the captain; but I don't think 
he 's stalling when he says he saw nobody but 
just youse three. 

"Whoever soaked this fellow must have been 
in the alley, and he must have ducked that way." 
Van Vechten bestowed a quick glance upon that 
same alley, viewing it in a new light. At the 
same time his brain formed a hasty map of the 
neighborhood, and he grew suddenly restive 
under the policeman's detailed information. 

"The kid," the policeman was pursuing, "and 
youse three was all in a hne on this side of the 
street, and the kid does n't notice the guy par- 
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ticularly until he begins to fall. Then he sees 
youse two gents beating it round the comer, and 
thinks you 're chasing him. Nothin' in it, I 
reckon ; he 's a fresh kid, anyhow." 

**Thank you." Van Vechten had been feel- 
ing in a pocket for some seconds ; now he adroitly 
passed a bill to the officer, whose hand closed 
upon it with firmness and decision. "Just as 
soon as anything turns up, come to me at the 
club. I shall make it worth your while." 

"I sure will. Thanks to youse." 

The ambulance was now departing with its 
silent burden, the crowd was dissolving or break- 
ing up into little groups to discuss the tragedy, 
and the two friends were walking at a leisurely 
pace back to the Powhatan. Once more to 
themselves, and Tom Phinney's volubility re- 
turned. 

"Why the dickens did n't you want to tell him 
what you know?" he demanded. 

The answer was uttered softly. 

"Tom, whatever reasons I may have I could n't 
put into words. At least, I sha'n't attempt to 
just now. You surely know what a *hunch' is: 
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your scheme of life seems largely to be governed 
by them." 

"Huhl" gnmted Tom, without miderstand- 
ing, but inadvertently hitting upon a part of the 
reason for his friend's reticence. "It is the 
veiled lady in the taxi; you think you are on 
the scent of an adventure. Rats ! No adventure 
there. She was a lady, I can tell you that." 

The other gave him a sharp glance, as if esti- 
mating the degree of his perspicacity. How 
much could Tom tell? 

"Tom" — ^after a moment, "if you must talk — 
and I know your limitations as compared with 
your intentions — ^promise me that you will not 
mention the lady in the taxi — to anybody." 

Van Vechten's manner was so deliberate and 
grave that Tom favored him with a questioning 
stare. 

"Why, sure. Ruddy," was the prompt and 
hearty response — "if it's as serious as all that. 
You know her — ^what?" 

"No, I don't. But I think that I should— 
which is quite a different thing." 

He knew that one phase of the morning's hap- 
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penings would not be too much for Tom to keep 
to himself, and for some unexplained reason Van 
Veehten wanted it to be the mysterious lady of 
the taxi-cab. 

As they were turning into the Powhatan's 
granite archway, Van Veehten bent an inquisi- 
tive glance toward Number 1313. His curiosity 
was now immeasurably augmented by a fresh 
interest. And he received another shock — one 
that fairly staggered him. 

For the first time in all the months that he 
had surveyed the silent f a9ade, he caught a move- 
ment at one of the blinds. It was drawn aside, 
and he was aflForded a momentary glimpse of a 
girl's face — ^the face of the girl in the crowd. 

But it was not this circumstance alone that 
stirred him. She was gazing directly at him 
with a look that was both bitterly scornful and 
accusing. In this new mien the face was even 
more beautiful than he had dared hope for. But 
why should she be withering him with a look of 
contemptuous disdain and rebuke? He had 
never in all his life seen her before this day. 

He was actually stung to an involuntary ex- 
pression of protest. 
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"My Gk)dl Don't — don't look at me like 
that!" 

"Er — ^what?" Tom jerked out, slewing romid 
and following Van Vechten's set gaze. 

But the blinds were again closed. 

"You need a cocktail," Tom counseled pithily 
after a pause. "This thing of not going to bed 
at night so as to be up before noon has got you 
to seeing things.'' 

"My dear fellow," was the composed reply, 
"you can't imagine how eminently correct you 
are in that conclusion." And as they passed in- 
side: "No cocktail, though, thanks. And if 
you do not mind, go talk to somebody else; I 
want to think." 
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CHAPTER V 

INTEODUCING ME. FLINT 

WHATEVER it might have been that 
Rudolph Van Vechten wanted to 
ponder in connection with the morn- 
ing's happenings, he had no thought for the 
hourly procession of strange men into Number 
1818, nor for the veiled lady (as much as her 
appearance had agitated him), nor yet for the 
murder — if murder there had been. 

His mind was flooded with dissolving images 
of a fair girl's face. He saw her shrinking in 
dread before an unspeakable terror, from which 
he could not shield her; he saw her sobbing out 
her heart in bitter distress, and it was not his 
privilege to comfort her. And then, most vivid 
of all, were the scorn and reproach of her hand- 
some dark eyes, against whose silent accusation 
he could not defend himself. 

Cogitate and conjecture as he would, his 
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active imagination was utterly unable to evolve 
a theory, howsoever fantastic, that might account 
for her interest in himself. The occasion unde- 
niably had been an exceptionally stressful one 
for her; and yet something about him — a stran- 
ger — ^had been of sufficient weight to divert her 
attention, and cause her to associate him in a 
material way with her trouble. The irreconcila- 
bility of these amazing facts promptly led every 
avenue of deduction to an impasse. 

His fruitless mental effort was chafing and 
fretting him almost to distraction; his head 
ached and throbbed; his nerves felt as if they 
stood stripped in a sleet storm. And a beautiful 
face, as limiinous as dawn, floated elusively be- 
fore him, pleading, rebuking, teasing, coaxing, 
hating, but constantly and always leaving him 
more and naore mystified and hopelessly per- 
plexed. 

The sole gratification he was able to gamer 
from his vexing reflections — and a hollow and 
unsatisfying one it was, in all conscience — lay in 
railing at the necessity that had brought him and 
this unwelcome mystery together. He detested 
mysteries on principle; that he should have be- 
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come involved in one — ^mere language was in- 
adequate to express his feelings. 

As far advanced as the season was, there still 
remained several weeks which, earlier, he had 
planned to spend with the Carterets. Fred 
Carteret owned a pleasant summer home on the 
north shore of Long Island, and a comfortahle 
saihng-yacht which Tom Phinney delighted to 
navigate up and down the Sound, while the 
others dined, made merry or took advantage of 
the cool breezes to sleep. He even regretted 
that he must forego Tom's cheerful habit of 
every now and then poking his head in at the 
cabin skylight and shouting directions to the 
bridge players below — ^who, as everyone knows, 
always enjoy that sort of thing. He would in- 
variably vanish before the only available mis- 
siles could annihilate him, and become immersed 
in some profundity of his self-imposed duties. 

And then would have followed a journey in 
his own trim steam-yacht ( T. Phinney, master) , 
down to the Chesapeake, to wait for the autumn 
hegira of ducks. His cousin's prospective ar- 
rival from abroad had altered all these pleasant 
arrangements. 
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The few Powhatan members who were in one 
way or another tied to the sweltering city, had 
no time to idle; so the club wore a desolate air, 
and its empty rooms added further to Van Vech- 
ten's depression. 

Paige Carew had completed her musical stud- 
ies in July; some day she would enchant the 
world — or at least that elect portion of it which 
she would condescend to favor — ^with her violin: 
her career at the conservatory assured this 
prophecy. Was not that honor and glory 
enough for a girl not yet twenty? 

Then why should she and Mrs. Devereaux go 
off to London for the season, instead of coming 
home to meet the people with whom she would 
have to mingle after they were married, and re- 
ceive their laudations and congratulations? 

Van Vechten paused at this reflection. 

After they were married! Ever since he 
could remember, this contingency had been 
taken so for granted that he had never thought 
to question it. It was so much the proper thing 
for them to do, such a logical union, so desirable 
from every point of view, that he and Paige had 
always regarded it as a settled thing — an assured 
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fact — ^awaiting only the ripe moment. True, 
neither of them seemed eager to hasten the time, 
but if that time was ever to come it must now be 
near at hand; they could not much longer be 
content with "sometime." 

Somehow, today the idea made him uncom- 
fortable. Paige was a jolly sort, pretty, un- 
usually clever and as independent as their uncle, 
Theodore Van Vechten, the "Man of Iron." 
She had a will of her own, had Paige Carew ; but 
she and Rudolph had always been the best of 
chums. Never a year since she had been abroad 
had he failed to visit her; he had always looked 
forward to those visits with the keenest delight; 
and then the times they had had together — ^he 
would not have them erased from the past for 
anything. There was no doubting it — ^he was 
fonder of Paige than of any girl he knew; and 
Paige liked him. 

He frowned with annoyance. Why could n't 
such a sensible girl come home at the proper 
time, when all arrangements had been made for 
her reception and her family and friends had 
every reason to expect her ? There was one con- 
solation in the absence of those friends from 
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town: he was not obliged to invent answers to 
embarrassing inquiries concerning his dilatory 
cousin. But this was small compensation for 
stewing in New York by himself until Paige 
chose to notify him of her whereabouts and in- 
tended movements. He gave one moment of 
sober thought to the circumstance that he really 
did not know precisely where she was; if some 
sudden emergency should arise necessitating a 
cable he would not know where to reach her. 

But he speedily dismissed this phase of the 
matter; it was no new thing for Paige to start 
oflF on a holiday jaunt without confiding her 
proposed itinerary to anybody, and now Mrs. 
Devereaux was with her. 

"Just the same," he mused, "if I knew where 
to catch her, I would send her a cable that would 
set her to guessing for a while." 

Unable longer to remain quiescent, he bounded 
from his chair and collided with Alexander, who 
was seeking him in his corner — an accident that 
did not affect the page's accustomed composure 
m the least. 

"Gentleman to see you, sir," Alexander an- 
nounced. 
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"Who is it?'' Van Vechten snapped irritably. 
"I don't want to see anybody — " 

He paused. Did n't he? Alexander had not 
presented a card, but whoever the caller might 
be he signified a diversion. If he tried any 
longer to think he would be a raving lunatic in 
another hour. And, besides, something had de- 
stroyed the savor of the sole pleasurable aspect 
of his meditations. 

Alexander resolved his doubts. He caught a 
knowing look in the page's countenance. 

"Beggin' your pardon, Mr. Van Vechten, I 
think you 'd want to see this gentleman." 

"Very well," Van Vechten weariedly ac- 
quiesced. "Show him in." 

He did not know the man who immediately 
followed Alexander into the lounging-room. 
The stranger was imder mediimi height, slender 
and unassuming in appearance, but carried him- 
self with a certain quiet assurance that com- 
manded attention. He was as gray as a badger, 
and his lean, smooth-shaven face resembled 
tooled leather. 

There was a conspicuously alert look about his 
steady gray eyes. Van Vechten also noted, which 
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presently disclosed a habit of narrowing and re- 
vealing a web of fine wrinkles at their corners. 
This single change of facial muscles. Van Vech- 
ten soon learned to recognize, possessed the pecu- 
liarity of indicating either one of two moods — 
concentration upon the matter in hand, or else a 
smiling humor that made one warm to him. Van 
Vechten felt that his visitor would be chary of 
speech, but that whatever he might say would be 
well worth barkening to. 

"Mr. Rudolph Van Vechten?" now queried 
the newcomer in a tone that could not have car- 
ried a yard beyond the person to whom it was 
addressed. Van Vechten nodded and motioned 
to a chair. 

"My name," he acknowledged. And, with a 

m 

wry mouth: "You are a detective. I might 
have expected it — ^but I did n't." 

Instantly the steady eyes contracted and 
wrinkled at the comers. The young man all at 
once discovered that his irritation was evaporat- 
ing, and that he could smile in sjjnnpathy with 
his visitor. 

Said the quiet voice: "I am glad to know 
that my estimate of your intelligence was not at 
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fault. Flint is my name — ^Phineas Flint — tn 
Central Office.** 

"Considering that you have never seen me 1 
fore, Mr. Flint," Van Vechten lightly retorb 
"it is rather extraordinary that you should p 
sess any particulars upon which to base an es 
mate of my inteUigence." 

The steady, smiling regard still met the you 
man's. 

"I '11 demonstrate just how simple a matter 
is — ^if you have pardoned this intrusion?" 

The listener nodded. His attention v 
already won. 

"Out of the bundle of statements turned 
after that unfortunate man's death to-day," pi 
sued Mr. Flint, "ypurs was the only one wo] 
a second consideration. After seeing it, I qu 
tioned Doyle — the patrolman first upon 1 
scene — ^more particularly, then concluded to s 
you myself." 

"But I told him nothing," protested V 
Vechten, puzzled. 

"Exactly," said Mr. Flint. "And it was 1 
manner in which you told him nothing that ma 
me just a bit curious." 
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Van Vechten drew a long breath and relaxed 
to a more comfortable position. He considered. 
Here was a man whose keenness could not be 
trifled with: how much did he want him to know? 
Risking repetition for the sake of clearness, there 
were just two circumstances that impelled him to 
silence at all: the veiled occupant of the taxi- 
cab, and the girl at the window. He was gov- 
erned by a conviction that he was not warranted 
in laying before this astute officer facts which 
might involve these two women. If crime there 
had been, and if it was to be approached at all, 
then it must be reached through some other 
channeL 

"Have you any idea how the poor chap met 
his death?" he queried at length. 

"Yes," was the prompt reply. "He was 
struck over the head with some kind of blunt 
instrument. It is pretty certain that only one 
of the blows — ^the one on the temple — could have 
proved fatal; the other — aright behind the left 
ear — ^might have stunned him or produced im- 
consciousness. But as to who did it — ^there 's 
the question. There are some extraordinary 
features about this murder, Mr. Van Vechten." 
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''And why do you think that I can help you 
to a solution of your problemr' Van Veditoi 
was not a little curious to know. 

Flint studied the impassiTe, high-bred fea- 
tures for a moment 

"Because'* — ^finally, *Y^u declared that de- 
ceased was a stranger to you; yet you were 
hurrying in the same direction — ^yoa and Mr. 
Fhinney — as if upon an important errand, but 
instead of continuing on your way, as soon as 
you discovered the man was dead you returned 
here. 

"And then you evaded one question of 
Doyle's, which was really the only one of im- 
portance he asked." 

The other's mien was now frankly interested. 
Flint proceeded: 

"He asked you: 'Ever see him before?' 
And do you recollect how you responded?" 

The young man smiled. "I didn't care to 
engage in a profitless give and take with a cop- 
per," he replied, "especially on the street." 

"I trust you don't feel the same reluctance 
with me, Mr. Van Vechten?" 

Said the young man, thoughtfully: "If I 
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refuse to say anything or seem to equivocate, 
I shall thereby impart the impression that I 
know something material ; then I shall fall imder 
suspicion. H'm-m — I see." 

He noted, too, that Mr. Flint did not dispute 
this conclusion. Said the detective: 

"It would not be unnatural, would it, that I 
should want to learn the reasons for your ret- 
icence?" 

Rudolph Van Vechten was ready to accept 
ahnost anything except a probing of those rea- 
sons. He rose and walked over to a front 
window. 

"Come here," he invited Mr. Flint. And 
then, after the latter had quietly joined him, he 
nodded toward Number 1818. 

"See that house across the way? Well, less 
than two minutes before my friend and I came 
up with the poor chap lying in the alley, he 
emerged from there. I am pretty certain, too, 
that his departure was accompanied by some sort 
of fracas — ^before the door was opened, you 
know." 

The network of wrinkles marked a narrow- 
ing of the gray eyes, while Mr. Flint subjected 
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the unprepossessing facade to a long, searching 
scrutiny. 

"Then/* he said at last, "you were following 
him. Why? Surely, not out of idle curi- 
osityr 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
"Sit down," he curtly bade, resuming the seat 
he had occupied earlier in the day, while Mr. 
Flint sank into the one lately occupied by Tom 
Phinney. "If you can make anything of what 
I have to tell you, you are welcome to it." 

He began with as much of Number 1818's 
history as he knew, and, with but two reserva- 
tions, recounted everything down to the moment 
that he and Tom rushed from the club to over^ 
take the man killed at the alley intersection. 

The detective listened with a marked but re- 
spectful attention, not once interrupting the 
recital. And when Van Vechten had finished, 
Mr. Flint asked a single question. His pre- 
occupied look remained upon Number 1818. 

"Has it occurred to you," hfe said, with 
thoughtful deliberation, "to wonder where the 
murderer came from? — ^and whither he fled?" 

Van Vechten sat silent, unmoving, his face a 
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mask. Involuntarily now, his mind once more 
fashioned a map of the neighborhood — one that 
carried the fatal aUey straight behind the house 
across the way. 

"I mentioned/' Mr. Flint was pursuing, 
"that this case offered some rather extraordi- 
nary features. So far, quite the most ex- 
traordinary is that a man was struck down on 
a populous thoroughfare, in broad daylight, and 
nobody saw the actual deed. Besides the news- 
boy, there was a lady almost directly across the 
street from the alley, who witnessed from a 
window the man sink to the walk. But she saw 
no one running from the scene.'* 

"Perhaps,'* murmured Van Vechten — "per- 
haps no one did." 

"Ah — ^to be sure," observed Mr. Flint, 
smoothly. "A crowd gathered very quickly, I 
believe; what was easier than to remain and 
mingle with it An old trick, Mr. Van Vech- 
ten." 

That young man did not meet the swift 
oblique glance that swept his immobile features. 
Mr. Flint rose slowly, and stood irresolutely 
fingering his hat. He was again absently con- 
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templating the Silent House. After a momei 
his eyes crinkled in a smile. He said softly : 

"I see, Mr. Van Vechten, that the san 
thought has come to both of us." 

And before departing he bestowed a final n 
flective nod upon Number 1818. 
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TOM PHINNEY's ADVENTUBE 

TOM PHINNEY was so accustomed to 
what he was pleased to call his friend's 
"aberrations," that at Van Vechten's in- 
timation that he desired to be left alone, Tom 
stalked off to the billiard room without a word. 
But there an unexpected difficulty confronted 
him. He had passed his word not to mention 
the veiled lady; he knew in his soul that there 
was only one sure method of remaining silent 
concerning her, and that was not to talk at all. 
This was a direct attempt to pervert nature. It 
was like expecting a chicken to swim, an ostrich 
to soar like an eagle, a mule to refrain from 
kicking, or any similar absurdity. 

Unluckily for his peace of mind, he intruded 
upon two of his closest cronies, and interrupted 
a desultory game of billiards. And the instant 
he appeared he was assailed by a bombardment 
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of questions, all prompted by eager curiosity re- 
specting Number 1318's tragedy. 

"Say, you fellows, cut it out!" he cried in 
desperation. "I 'm not going to tell you any- 
thing at all. I 'm not going to talk about it." 

At which they were all the more curious and 
eager, concluding that Tom himself was in some 
way involved — or, at least, that he really pos- 
sessed some inside information* This drew an 
explosion. 

"I don't know a damn thing about it," Tom 
shouted, beating the air with his hands. *'I saw 
a lot of fellows going into the house, and a 
woman — Confound you chaps! Why can't 
you let a fellow alone when he wants to think by 
himself I" 

"A woman I" he was quickly taken up by both. 
"Who was she?" 

But Tom relapsed into an obstinate silence. 
He was angry and morose, and his two friends 
left him in a huff, calling him impolite names 
and guying him for expressing a desire to put 
his mental processes through an unaccustomed 
exercise. This made him gloomier still. And 
when he reflected that, after all, he had men- 
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tioned the mysterious woman in the taxi, his de- 
pression became acute. 

''As though," he grumbled, "I had the 
dimmest idea who she is I Deuce take the 
women, anyway I They get a fellow into a mess 
even when he is n't bothering 'em— when he is n't 
even acquainted with 'em, by George 1" 

The morning's occurrences meant very little — 
merely a blank wall of mystery — ^to him. But 
he enjoyed the happy faculty of being able to 
dismiss from his mind all problems that were not 
readily susceptible of solution. 

This was not the result of mental laziness, but 
inability (clearly recognized by Tom) to put 
two and two together and produce four. If a 
solution failed to come to him in a flash of 
inspiration, or intuitively — as sometimes hap- 
pened — ^he knew that he might as well give it up. 
He knew also that Ruddy would sort the facts, 
and by and by arrive at some sort of conclusion ; 
then he would be sought out and, without being 
confided in, his advice called for and ignored. 
He was used to all this, accepting Ruddy's 
peculiarities quite as a matter of course. 
He drove the balls around a deserted table 
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with vicious jabs of his cue, the while he too be- 
wailed the fate that kept him away from the 
Carterets' yacht. For he could not think of 
availing himself of this pleasure unless Ruddy 
were along. Tom's income did not permit of his 
owning yachts or motor-cars; but what he did 
not know about them was not worth anybody's 
time trying to find out. 

He was thus reminded of a catboat over at 
Rocky Cove, belonging to a friend who was in 
Europe, and which he could use whenever he 
wanted to. He threw down his cue, hunted up 
a time-table, then hastened home to toss a bat- 
tered but wonderfully comfortable negligee out- 
fit into a bag, and hie himself over to Long 
Island. 

As he passed through the lounging-room— it 
is worth recording — ^Van Vechten was brooding 
in his corner, and so did not see him. Tom sur- 
veyed him a second or so, then concluding that 
he had better not break in upon his cogitations, 
hastened away. 

While it was yet daylight, Tom found the sail 
where it was stored in his friend's boathouse, 
shipped the single mast and rigged it up, then 
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went up into town after a box of provisions. 
He meant to cruise around the Sound for a day 
or two, thus giving Ruddy plenty of time to 
think, and perhaps learn something definite 
about his Cousin Paige's movements into the 
bargain; afterwards they might find time to join 
the Carterets. He was profoundly disgusted 
that a girFs caprice was depriving him and 
Ruddy of a jolly good time. 

That night, after a couple of pipes, he went 
to sleep in his little craft's cabin, and before day- 
light he was astir and taking advantage of a 
light off-shore breeze. All day he loafed around 
the lower Sound, enjoying himself immensely 
and incidentally emptying the provision locker 
to the last crumb. He viewed this circumstance 
with a rueful laugh. 

"Moses and green spectacles I And I thought 
I was laying in supplies for a week's cruise 1" 

Then he laughed again— Ught-heartedly this 
time — and trimmed about for home. 

Dusk was falling when he drifted close in 
toward Rocky Cove. He was possibly two 
miles off shore when he heard the muffled ex- 
haust and warning pipe of a motor-boat. And 
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here is where his adventure may be said to have 
begun. 

Glancing back, he made out the craft bearing 
down upon him under a smother of spray of her 
own kicking up. She swept by so close to port 
that, despite the half-light, he was afforded a 
distinct view of several of the boat's occupants. 

There were five men and three women. The 
latter were half-hidden in their wraps and kept 
their faces averted, but the men all turned and 
stared at him with a fixedness that surprised 
Tom considerably and made him not a little 
curious. So he returned the scrutiny with an 
interest which normally he would not have felt. 

His own regard sharpened. And then his 
jaw dropped, and his pipe clattered upon the 
grating at his feet. 

He recognized one of the men — ^the aged, 
white-haired servant whom he had seen once or 
twice emerge from Number 1818. Quickly he 
darted a glance at each of the others in turn ; but 
he had never seen them before. 

In a flash they were gone, and it was not until 
a vagrant puff heeled him perilously astarboard 
that he recovered his wits and brought his boat 
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round again into the wind. By then the motor- 
boat had been all but swallowed in the gloom. 

However, Tom reflected, they were heading 
straight for Rocky Cove; if the breeze held he 
would have his own craft tied up at his friend's 
pier within the half -hour; then a quick change 
of attire in the boathouse, and he could put in 
the evening reconnoitering. It would be queer 
if he failed to turn up something in a little place 
like Rocky Cove. 

But after he had dined at the one hotel where 
he felt free to go at this season without evening 
clothes, he was put out to observe that a storm 
was brewing. The sky was already thickly 
overcast, the night suffocatingly close, and off 
to the west lightning was flickering and ap- 
proaching with a rapidity that promised a squall. 
While he stood undecided as to what course 
to pursue, the matter was taken unexpectedly 
out of his hands. 

A man, walking rapidly, came abruptly out 
of the darkness and entered the glare of light 
from the hostelry's open door and windows. 
He it was who had been controlling the motor- 
boat. 
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Tom now had an opportunity to observe sev- 
eral particulars about him that he had previously 
missed, or failed to note — that he was a tall, 
loose- jointed, muscular, 3roungish man, of a 
sandy complexion and a serious, not to say sul- 
len, cast of countenance. Moreover, his lean, 
sharp-featured face bore a number of marks and 
abrasions, as if he had quite recently met with an 
accident. Tom's own good-humored physiog- 
nomy more than once had acquired similar high 
lights and shadows, resultant on tumbles from 
sundry polo-ponies. 

The man proceeded upon his way, looking 
neither to the left nor the right. He carried a 
large laden basket — ^which he bore lightly — ^and 
in a second or two had passed into the darkness 
again. 

The night, though, was now so punctuated by 
lightning flashes, that Tom found no difficulty 
in marking his progress along the road that led 
inland. He chuckled to think how luck was 
showing him her cards; Ruddy, doubtless, was 
still racking his brains and stifling in town. 

Without an instant's hesitation, or a thought 
of the storm which was about to break, he set out 
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after the f eUow. He neglected to observe even 
the ordinary precaution of a glance around. If 
he had, the night's adventure might have termi- 
nated differently. 

He would have beheld, for one thing, two 
other of the motor-boat's occupants, farther in 
the rear, walking in the same direction— two 
athletic young men laden with bundles of various 
sizes and shapes. As it was, they on their part 
instantly detected Tom's interest in the first 
man, and also the obvious fact that he had 
started out to follow him. 

They at once ceased their low-voiced conver- 
sation, and devoted all their attention to Tom 
Phinney. 

Thus the little procession advanced in silence, 
on through the town and into the open country. 

As soon as the last of the fringe of houses was 
passed, the twain in the rear quickened their 
pace, moving up closer to Tom. The loose sand 
underfoot, and the now almost continual crash 
and rumble of thunder overhead, effectively 
drowned out all other sounds. 

The sole warning Tom had that matters were 
not progressing as satisfactorily as he had fan- 
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cied, came with the first gust of hot, dust-laden 
wind. A sudden shout directly in his rear 
startled him from his absorption. 

"Mr. Callisl" exploded a voice. "Herel 
Quick 1" 

Just as he pivoted round, there came a daz- 
zling flash and a deafening crash — ^and then the 
deluge. He received an instantaneous picture of 
two stalwart figures tossing a burden of pack- 
ages to the ground, and then in the ensuing 
blindness he was seized by violent hands. 

Now Tom was himself a man of mighty sinew 
and well-versed not only in the science of defend- 
ing self, but of pushing war into the enemy*s 
camp. For a minute or two he made a brave 
fight; but what availeth a man's stoutness of 
heart and limb when he is beset by three indi- 
viduals nearly, if not quite, so strong as he? 

The spirited struggle ended with Tom lying 
flat upon his back in the middle of the road, his 
three antagonists piled indiscriminately on top 
of him and panting for breath, while a cataract 
of rain pounded upon the just and the imjust 
alike. The wind whistled and shrieked, the 
thunder boomed and crashed and split the night, 
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and the lightning illuminated the whole scene 
with a ghastly semblance of daylight. 

At last the one called Callis — ^the sandy-com- 
plexioned man — amoved suddenly to his knees, 
but without releasing his grip upon the well-nigh 
drowned captive — ^a posture decidedly uncom- 
fortable for Tom, for the bony knees bored into 
him cruelly. 

"Hold this duffer," Callis shouted above the 
uproar, "while I knot together a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs. If he makes a move bat him over 
the head.*' Then came a lower-voiced addendum 
which Tom alone caught: "I don't know but 
what we ought to do it anyhow." 

The other two shifted their positions so 
adroitly that Tom could not stir. Another 
blinding flash, and an exclamation from the man 
kneeling upon his arms. 

"By cripes, Mr. Callis 1 It*s the fellow we 
passed in the sailboat!" 

"The devil 1" exclaimed Callis, who seemed to 
be the one in authority. "That settles his hash. 
We '11 just take him to the old man." 

Then Tom was unceremoniously rolled over 
upon his face, his arms jerked rudely back and 
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held securely, while his wrists were tied tightly 
together. Next he was lifted to his feet, the 
powerful grasp on either ann never relaxing in 
the slightest degree, and was so held while a third 
handkerchief was bound over his eyes. 

He did not submit tamely to these indignities, 
but as his opposition was confined to angry 
curses and threats, it was worse than futile. He 
sputtered and fumed and swore imtil Callis in- 
terrupted him. 

"If you don*t cut that out,*' he announced with 
an air of finality, "I '11 gag you." 

And Tom perforce fell silent, though he con- 
tinued to seethe and rage inwardly. 

"March, you," ordered Callis's curt voice, the 
conmiand being emphasized by a vigorous push 
that sent him stumbling helplessly forward. 
The firm hands held him, however, and he moved 
through the tempest and the night under their 
guiding impulse. 

To Tom the adventure was taking on the 
aspect of a nightmare. All sense of direction 
was lost ; not another word was spoken by any of 
the incongruous party. He tripped over ob- 
structions and splashed through puddles, and 
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now and then stepped unwittingly into depres- 
sions with a jar that clicked his teeth together 
and wrenched his neck until his head ached. 
Round and round his captors seemed to be lead- 
ing him — ^they had long ago tiu-ned aside from 
the road, he was positive ; his brain whirled and he 
staggered drunkenly. Only once did he attempt 
resistance, and stopped abruptly when his help- 
less condition demonstrated the futility of any* 
such move on his part. 

The wind had died down, but the rain still 
poured a torrent and the thunder rimibled and 
rolled so that all the night was full of the sound. 
After what seemed an interminable time, Tom's 
feet collided, with a hollow reverberation, against 
a wooden step. He moimted three of them, and 
in an instant was out of the rain and storm. 
He surmised that he was upon a porch, and 
next that he was being conducted through a 
doorway into a house. 

A sudden feminine scream, half -suppressed, 

startled him. Then a girl's agitated voice — 

and a most remarkably sweet voice, it seemed to 

Tom — said : 

"Johnl What has happened? Who is this?" 
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And Callis replied: **Don't be frighteiM 
Miss Jessie. Where *s your father?" 

Miss Jessie did not answer this question, 
seemed to Tom that a number of people fa 
crowded into the hall during this brief colloqi 
He heard a rustling of feminine dresses and < 
cited feminine whisperings, denoting that 
least two women were talking nearby. Tl 
Callis commanded the other two of his capt 
to "hold him tight/' as if they were not doi 
so already. After this he sensed that Ca 
moved away from him, and he remained stai 
ing, as sodden as a drowned man, while the wa 
trickled from his clothes and onto the floor. 

Manifestly he was being made the subject 
quite a lively debate, which came to a sudden € 
when Callis addressed him. 

"Say, you, who are you? What's y< 
name?" 

"Damn you I" leaped hotly from Tom's li 
"Free my hands and I '11 print it on your fa 
you dog I" 

"Here! None of that I" another mascul 
voice warned sharply. "There are ladies her 
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"They're in deuced poor company," snarled 
Tom. 

"Gag him," Callis briefly commanded. "Here, 
take this." 

But there was an interruption. Tom heard 
a gu-rs voice — not Jessie's, whoever Jessie 
might be, but one infinitely sweeter, say: 
'Wait." The request was made composedly. 
And then Tom fancied that the sweet voice's 
owner was approaching him. Next second he 
was sure of it. 

"Will you not tell us who you are and why 
you were following Mr. Callis?" 

Tom's sole concern at that moment was a pro- 
found regret that he could not see the speaker. 
Her voice was so sweet, so soft and well-bred, 
that he knew she must be beautiful. 

"I would be only too glad to tell you," Tom 
returned, "if it would not at the same time give 
some satisfaction to the thugs and hold-up crooks 
who are present. Please pardon me — ^in the 
circumstances." 

There was a silent pause, then a gasp from the 

girl. 
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"It can't be I" he heard her exclaim in a whis- 
per that was fairly alive with astonishment. 

It did not occur to Tom to wonder what she 
meant. 

"But it is," he replied whimsically, also in a 
whisper. "Won't you release me? — or at least 
remove this bandage?" 

No reply was vouchsafed him, no further 
speech from the pulse-disturbing voice. In the 
soft, silky susurration of her skirts there was a 
quality that signified grace and lightness of car- 
riage; in the faint, exquisite fragrance of her 
presence a something that rose to his head with 
the subtle intoxication of ether. She had left 
him. 

He heard Jessie, in a subdued voice, ask: 
"What did he say to you?" Whether or not the 
other girl responded he did not know. The situ- 
ation was brought to an abrupt close by the man 
called Callis. 

"Take him upstairs," that worthy gruflly 
ordered — "the front room. You may take oft 
the bandage after he 's in the dark. Tie his feet 
with it. And make sure his hands are good and 
fast." 
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He was being pushed forward again. He 
stumbled against the bottom step, was rudely 
jerked to his feet, and then propelled upward. 

"There is no use being so rough," he heard 
the sweeter-voiced girl cry, with a note of indig- 
nation. "Mr. Callis, tell those men to be more 
gentle." 

After this the ascent of the stairs was made 
easier. Up two flights went captive and cap- 
tors. Presently a door was opened, and under 
the impetus of a violent shove Tom went sprawl- 
ing to the floor. The bandage was whipped 
from his eyes, and his ankles deftly bound. 

The rough tumble hurt and dazed him. 
Dimly he heard the door shut, and the click of 
a bolt dropping into its socket. 

Then — stillness and darkness of the tomb. 
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BOOK II 
THE CAREW CASE 



CHAPTER I 

THE MAN OF IRON 

r "jr THOEVER it was that dubbed Theo- 
^%/ dore Van Vechten the "Man of 
^ ^ Iron/* he displayed a pretty wit. 
5r the phrase was descriptive of the man, both 
furatively and literally. 

His oflBces were in New Street, just oflf of 
'all, and quite close to the Stock Exchange; a 
nation unrivaled for his purposes, which were 
th tremendous and infinitely various. He 
s also been likened to a fat spider lurking in 
e midst of its web, the filaments of which radi- 
e in all directions throughout the contiguous 
rritory, and every one of them guiding a 
*ady stream of gold into the Van Vechten 
flFers. 

Theodore Van Vechten "typified Power. 
There was, first of all, the prestige of the 
ormous Van Vechten fortune; and then the 
^ulation and supervision of all the money, 
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stocks and bonds within rifle shot of his office; 
which is to say, the entire country, for even the 
United States sub-treasury — its parent also for 
that matter — ^is not excluded from this sweeping 
statement. 

As head of the Consolidated Metals Com- 
pany, he was a shining target for the United 
States Attorney-General — and, it is no doubt 
needless to add, an invulnerable target. There 
was not a metal article manufactured and mar- 
keted, from a pin or a wire clothesline to a loco- 
motive, motor-car or battleship, that did not 
contribute along one or another of the web's 
filaments to the aforementioned Van Vechten 
fortune. Hence, literally, he was the "Man of 
Iron." 

It follows as an inevitable corollary that he 
must have been so figuratively, too, or never 
would he have attained to a supremacy by com- 
parison with which kings and potentates were 
mere slaves and timeservers, to say nothing of 
holding it unshaken against the world. The 
wealth under his immediate control, to quote 
Tom Phinney, "made all those old geezers, such 
as Midas and Croesus and their bunch, look like 
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a lot of third-raters; they weren't in Uncle 
Theodore's class at aU. Why, if they were 
alive to-day he would be handing them a pay 
envelope every Saturday night." 

He was a big man physically as well as men- 
tally, which was as it should have been. His 
activity demanded prodigious physical strength 
and vitality, and these two factors in his make- 
up, together Mdth an inflexible will, showed never 
so advantageously as in his habitual reserve, his 
steady, unswerving self-assurance which made 
obstacles of no more importance than so many 
sheets of paper opposed to a speeding bullet. 

As for his personal appearance, its general 
effect was one of iron grayness: the smooth- 
shaven lips were a straight, thin, uncompromis- 
ing line that scarcely moved even when he spoke ; 
the bare chin was square, massive, iron-like, and 
the closely trimmed gray "sideboards" were 
well-nigh eclipsed by these more salient fea- 
tures. His eyes, under a thatch of gray brows, 
were simply a metallic glitter beyond whose sur- 
face no man had ever seen. His moments of 
weakness, if he had any, would have been an- 
other man's strength. 
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There was only one person who had ever been 
wholly at ease in this man's presence — his 
nephew, Rudolph Van Veehten. Of the hun- 
dreds who came into and went out of the New 
Street offices, this young man alone seemed 
wholly oblivious of the fact, or indifferent to it, 
that Theodore Van Veehten had but to utter the 
word, and he would be extinguished. 

And in this circumstance might be found the 
secret of a feeling approaching closer to affec- 
tion than the older man had ever before ex- 
perienced. Admitting that Rudolph was an 
idler and a spendthrift, that to him the commer- 
cial world was primarily an incubator of vul- 
garity and snobbishness, yet the ruler of that 
world was pleased that this young man not only 
did not fear him, but that he could do nothing, 
with the aid of all his might and power, to stir 
his pulse one beat the faster. There was a limit 
even to Theodore Van Vechten's dominion I 

But nobody ever suspected the existence of 
any such thoughts or feelings behind that iron 
barrier — ^least of all their subject. Rudolph 
did not court his uncle's companionship, although 
he must needs marvel at and admire him as one 
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does a colossus. The younger man's ample for- 
tune was at the master financier's disposal. 
Rudolph knew only in a vague way that his 
extravagant demands had heen insufficient to 
deplete or reduce it — ^that on the contrary it had 
grown — ^and he felt in duty bound to serve on 
divers boards and directorates, and vote as his 
uncle suggested. He kept his conscience clear 
by never inquiring what it was about. He 
would not have understood had he been told. 

He paid his uncle a visit on the Monday after- 
noon that Tom Phinney was cruising around 
Long Island Sound in his friend's catboat. It 
was typical of all such occasions. 

No other person living could have walked into 
the Presence unheralded; Rudolph seemed not 
even conscious of the outer army of clerks, nor 
the more potent obstructions who posed as such, 
but who in a contrasting environment would 
have been recognized as "bouncers." He en- 
tered the inner shrine, and of course found his 
uncle busy. The circumstance was pointed out 
to him. 

Rudolph ignored the other two men present. 

"I see that you are," he retorted carelessly, 
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"and I am sony that I have to intrude. But 
you always are engaged, you know, and it would 
be idiotic to wait. I '11 hurry up and get 
through." 

The forceful regard rested pointedly upon 
the young man's monogramed cigarette. Un- 
moved, Rudolph flipped it away. 

"Pardon me," he said; "I forgot your aver- 
sion. I came to see you about Paige." 

Perhaps ten seconds it was that Mr. Van 
Vechten considered. Then, — 

"Can you take dinner with me?" 

"Home?" 

"Yes." 

This was an invitation which any one of New 
York's industrial captains would have coveted. 
Nevertheless Rudolph hesitated. Mentally, he 
ran over his engagements. He knew there was 
nothing of sufficient importance to interfere with 
an acceptance, but he did not fancy dining tHe- 
a-Ute with his uncle in the gloomy Fifth Avenue 
palace — ^untenanted, save by the latter and an 
army of servants. So, with a comprehensive 
gesture that took in the two men (though he did 
not so much as glance at them), he said: 
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"Can't you chuck it?" 

'Chuck it !" echoed Mr. Van Vechten, blankly. 
Yes. Postpone for a minute or two what- 
ever you are doing now. It *s too beastly hot to 
go anywhere.*' 

The Man of Iron simply glared. What 
words could affect such sublimely unconscious 
cheek? The two strangers, who knew that they 
were not the objects of that look, sat with bated 
breath; but Rudolph seemed serenely unaware 
of it. 

Rudolph's request, however, from his stand- 
point was not impudent. His uncle was under 
more of an obligation to concern himself about 
Paige Carew than he was, for Paige was the 
elder man's niece and ward. Yoimg Van Vech- 
ten recognized the fact that Theodore Van 
Vechten was a man of multitudinous affairs; he 
was willing to make any reasonable sacrifice to 
accommodate him; but when it came to throw- 
mg over all his own plans and loafing here in 
the city without definite information concerning 
his cousin's intentions, why, he considered he had 
a right to protest when and where he chose. If 
he only ktiew upon what boat she intended sail- 
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ing, it would be an easy matter to run down to 
town for a day, meet her and Mrs. Devereaux 
and carry the two away with him. It was the 
uncertainty that rendered him vexed and im- 
patient. 

Gradually Mr. Van Vechten's brain bridged 
the wide gap between matters commercial and 
those immediately affecting his own household, 
and he recognized the justice of his nephew's 
attitude. The thin, inflexible lips even shad- 
owed a smile at the temerity that had exacted 
his attention. One of these men who sat humbly 
waiting here was no less a personage than the 
president of the Continental Union Banking 
and Trust Company; the other was head of the 
Atlas Safe Company, a concern tributary to 
and allied with Consolidated Metals, and which 
had of late monopolized Theodore Van Vech- 
ten's fostering care. In the world of finance 
and commerce theirs were names to conjure 
with; here they were merely lieutenants await- 
ing their captain's pleasure. 

"Well?" Mr. Van Vechten at last broke the 
silence. 

Rudolph was brief and to the point. 
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**Liast Saturday ended the third week since 
Paige and Josephine left Paris for London. 
In a letter mailed just before starting, Paige 
informed me that she expected to remain in 
England two or three weeks — ^three at the long- 
est — ^and menticNEied a number of friends she 
proposed visiting. Some I know, and some I 
don't. Since then I have had no word from 
her: have you?" 

Mr. Van Vechten pressed a button. It 
might have controlled the door instead of the 
clerk, so promptly did the latter appear. To 
him he said : 

"Have Tinmions get out the latest Devereaux 
letters, and show them to Mr. Van Vechten 
when he comes out." And turning to the young 
man again: 

"I suppose it will be impossible for me to 
knock off to meet them. And this uncertainty 
about a sailing date is disarranging your plans 
— h'm, I see. If you could cable — " 

"To what address? How would it look to 
send cables to aU our London acquaintances, 
asking if they know where Paige is? The news- 
papers would be sure to get hold of it. She and 
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Josephine are the ones who should be cabling— 
or at the very least, send a card." 

"Well," decided the older man, "look at Jo's 
last letters ; if they don't contain something defi- 
nite, go wherever it is you want to — ^just so it 
isn't too far away. It will not be long until 
we hear from one or the other of them; don't 
forget that this is a lark for Paige. Timmons 
will be instructed to inform you as soon as I hear 
from them. . . . By the way, you received 
notice of a directors' meeting next Saturday 
night, the ninth?" 

"Did I? A good many things come in the 
mail that Barnicle does n't let me see." 

"If Barnicle is faithful to your interests," 
commented the Man of Iron, grimly, "he had 
better not hold up anything like that. The 
notice was mailed to you with the others. I 
particularly desire that you be present." 

Van Vechten eyed his uncle curiously. 

"Saturday night," he repeated at length. 
"My unfamiliarity with business may be to 
blame, but is n't that a deuced peculiar time of 
day for a directors' meeting, Uncle Theodore?" 

A chuckle from the head of the Atlas Safe 
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Company drew the young man's attention. 
Rudolph looked through and heyond him, but 
if he was aware of the man's presence his coun- 
tenance betrayed not the slightest inkling of the 
fact. He had been discussing intimate family 
matters with wealth's customary disregard for 
the presence of servants; for the attitudes of 
these two toward his imcle fixed their status in 
the young man's understanding. 

"It is a bit unusual," his uncle was agreeing, 
and Rudolph was surprised to observe the thin 
lips as closely approximating a smile as it was 
possible for them to achieve; "but the occasion 
will be unusual. You will not regret cancel- 
ing anjrthing else and making it a point to 
attend." 

The Continental's president now felt called to 
chime in. 

"It will be a festival occasion, Mr. Rudolph," 
he said with heavy levity. "An exceptionally 
rich and juicy melon will form the pidce de rS- 
sUtance/^ 

If all the dead and gone Van Vechtens had 
materialized in the flesh and without warning 
appeared at that "meeting," their advent would 
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have been no more surprising, and scarcely kss 
extraordinary, than what actually was on the 
cards to happen. It really was too bad that the 
Man of Iron and his satellites — ^the ''lion and 
the hyenas," as Rudolph characterized them— 
should not have been vouchsafed some premoni- 
tion of the climax they were unwittingly pre- 
paring for. 

"I see," said Rudolph after a pause. **You 
chaps have squeezed some poor devil dry, and 
mean to hold a wake" — ^a random surmise that 
elicited no response. "Very welL I dcm't 
think, though, I shall want to leave town for a 
while. Timmons can find me either at my dub 
or lodgings." 

An inspection of Mrs. Devereaux*s letters, 
which Timmons handed him when he emerged 
from the private oflSce, shed no light upon the 
two ladies' movements or intentions. For as 
long as she had been Paige's companion and 
chaperon, it had been Mrs. Devereaux's custcnn 
to mail a semi-monthly report, particularly while 
the girl was in school and at the conservatory; 
but the current month had brought no such com- 
munication. Paige wrote only when the spirit 
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moved her, which was seldom; and so her silence 
was in no way remarkable. But it seemed that 
a woman of Josephine Devereaux's mature ex- 
perience should relalize the advisability of keep- 
ing him and his uncle better informed. 

Paige Carew, it may be inferred, was an 
orphan; she had been since early childhood. 

However, he strai^tway forgot her — 
thought of her no more for about five minutes, 
when she was brought to mind again in a most 
unexpected way. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE GOLD MESH PUBSE 

SINCE his talk with Detective Flint yester- 
day* Van Vechten had been scarcely able 
to drag himself away from the Powhatan's 
front windows, notwithstanding he was pretty 
certain that Number 1818's occupants had de- 
parted. 

Had he not beheld Flint enter the place, a 
searching party at his back — ^and doubtless an- 
other at the house's rear — within a half -hour af- 
ter he and the officer separated? And had he 
not seen Flint come out again, empty-handed? 

At least he had so interpreted the smile and 
nod with which the unobtrusive detective fa- 
vored him from across the street. 

He was not curious to learn what had been dis- 
covered in the silent house; she was no longer 
there; but a certain comfort was to be derived 
from proximity to a place that had sheltered 
the beautiful girl whom he could not banish from 
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his thoughts. It was much the same sentiment 
that impels a lover to haimt the scene of past 
pleasant trysts, although Van Vechten, instead 
of having been vouchsafed the least modicum of 
encouragement, had been openly and emphat- 
ically deterred. 

On leading the Man of Iron*s offices, he walked 
slowly toward Broadway, where he stood cast- 
ing about for a taxi-cab when an alert, assured 
young man accosted him. 

"May I have a few words with you, Mr. Van 
Vechten?" the stranger politely inquired, extend- 
ing his card. Van Vechten accepted it and 
experienced a twinge of apprehension as he 
read: 

. T. JENKINS 

REPRESENTINQ 

The New York Sphere. 

Nevertheless he presented a smiling visage to 
the reporter. 

"I can't imagine what you should want with 
me,'' he returned pleasantly enough. "If you 
think because you saw me come from my uncle's 
oflSces that I can tip you off to anything, why, 
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I know less about him and his affairs than do 
those truck-horses yonder.** 

While speaking he had signaled a cab, which 
now drew up at the curb. It offered a means 
of escape that he was not loath to avail himself 
of. 

But the reporter's next words stayed him. 

"It is not about your imcle or his aflfairs/* 
said Jenkins quickly. "I don't want to detain 
you, Mr. Van Vechten, but I would appreciate 
it very much if you would give me some informa- 
tion about Miss Carew." 

Van Vechten could not restrain a start of sur- 
prise at the unexpectedness of this overture, 
which, he knew, did not escape the other's keen 
eyes ; but he promptly recovered himself and con- 
sidered briefly. Then : 

"Will you tell me just why you come to me for 
this information?" he asked, apparently un- 
moved, but profoundly curious — "why you are 
seeking it at all?" 

"Why, it 's this way," returned the alert young 
man, but paused and eyed Van Vechten doubt- 
fully. "I trust you won't be offended, but of 
late I have heard considerable speculation over 
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Miss Carew's present whereabouts. It seems 
strange, you know, to people not acquainted with 
the circumstances, that she has not returned to 
New York, or that some annoimcement of her 
movements has not been made public." 

With sudden decision. Van Vechten moved to 
the cab. 

**G^et in,'* he invited. "1 11 drop you at Park 
Row, or anywhere you wish on the way up-town." 
He directed the chauffeur to his club, and after 
they began threading their way up Broadway, 
he turned again to the reporter. 

"Look here, Mr. Jenkins, I can't see why peo- 
ple should be so curious over my cousin's move- 
ments. She is merely taking a much needed rest 
before coming home and entering the grinding 
round of social affairs. One needs all the energy 
and strength at one's conunand for that sort of 
thing, you know." 

"Where, may I inquire?" 

"In England — ^with friends." 

Mr. Jenkins smiled. 

"That 's sufficiently vague," he commented. 
His sharp eyes studied the other a second or two ; 
then he said: 
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"Mr. Van Vechten, I am going to tell you 
something. Some time ago — ^shortly after Miss 
Carew's graduation, in fact — some such state- 
ment was given publicity and generally accepted 
as the truth. Yesterday our London corre- 
spondent notified us that the lady was not to be 
found ; that, in short, she had not been in London 
at all. Our paper sent him a list of families 
with whom she might be sojourning, but so far 
we have not heard from him. Honestly, does n't 
that sound odd to anybody outside your family?" 

This intelligence alarmed its recipient, but he 
did not show it. He merely suggested, suavely : 
''London, as you are aware, is not all England. 
In truth, it is no part of England at all — ^to any- 
body seeking quiet and rest." 

"True enough. But it is the central informa- 
tion bureau when it comes to gleaning news about 
anybody that is anybody, wherever they may be 
in the United Kingdom — or out of it, for that 
matter.*' 

Mr. Jenkins's laugh was of a nature to disarm 
resentment and invite confidences. 

"Come, Mr. Van Vechten," he continued 
brightly, "you can be franker with me and not 
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bring about any disastrous results — can't you? 
You will if you pause to consider my point of 
view. Here it is. 

"Miss Carew's social position is the very high- 
est; she is a distinguished figure not only in New 
York, but her beauty and charm and talent — 
her genius, I might say — ^have been heralded all 
over the country. For a week or more cable- 
grams were fired in to the papers dilating upon 
her brilliant performances as a musician. Next 
it is announced that she is to come home shortly 
—an event even for New York. And then — 
dead silence. When society — the public — rhas 
such a keen but respectful interest in her, it's 
not fair for her to hide herself away. 

"Don't you think," he concluded by asking, 
"that you ought to tell me where she is ?" 

Van Vechten was not a stranger to this adroit 
form of angling; at another time he even might 
have enjoyed it; but now his imresponsiveness 
was attributable to an ignorance which must be 
concealed. He wished that he could give the in- 
formation sought; that he knew himself where 
Paige was. He was certain that the very appear- 
ance of reticence or reluctance on his part would 
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seem suspicious and form sufficient baas for a 
sensational news story. But he was obliged to 
appear disingenuous. 

'^I am sorry/' said he, ^that I am not in a po- 
sition to accomnK)date you, but I must respect 
Miss Carew's desire for seclusion." He spoke a 
trifle stiffly, which was not hb habit at all, and 
felt decidedly uncomfortable. 

Then came the one dreaded query: 

"Do you know where she is?" 

He was nettled. 

"Really," he returned, "you appear to be 
attaching undue importance to ia very common- 
place situation — indeed without any warrant 
whatever, I assure you. Regardless of my cous- 
in's position, she is as much entitled to privacy 
as anybody else. I repeat that I respect her 
desires, and must insist that you do so too." 

Jenkins pressed him no further. The cab 
had now arrived opposite Washington Place, 
and the reporter asked to be dropped. 

When he was once more alone. Van Vechten 
was annoyed at the extent to which the inter- 
view had disturbed him ; a feeling which he sought 
to relieve by mentally upbraiding his cousin and 
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promising himself ample revenge in the days to 
come. 

"Wait till I see her/' he assured himself, 'if 
I don't give her a pleasant quarter of an hour 1 
Paige has a devil of a temper, and I can make 
it hurt/' 

However, on his arrival at the Powhatan he 
was to be still further disturbed. He found Mr. 
Flint waiting for him, who, as soon as he entered 
the lounging-room, drew him off into a corner. 

The detective produced from his pocket a gold- 
mesh purse, which he handed to Van Vechten. 

"Did you ever see that before?" he quietly 
asked. 

It looked very familiar, very like one he had 
given Paige her last birthday. But there were 
thousands of similar purses, and the circumstance 
signified nothing. 

"Open it," said Mr. Flint. 

The young man obeyed mechanically. His 
nostrils were assailed by a delicate, familiar fra- 
grance; still he was not consciously apprehen- 
sive. He perceived a pair of gloves, a small gold 
yanity-box, a few hairpins and an old-fashioned 
silver card-case. He viewed this latter with a 
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shock of surprise; next instant he had it open 
and one of the cards in his hand. 

To his utter amazement^ the card bore his 
cousin's name. 

All doubt and uncertainty respecting the 
ownership of the purse were now removed: he 
knew it to be his cousin's. He had known it, 
he admitted feebly to himself, from the instant 
Flint laid it in his hand. 

But no association of ideas formed yet in his 
mind; no theories or questions suggested them- 
selves — ^these would come presently and with a 
rush. For the time being he was stupefied by 
the unexpectedness, the seeming impossibility, of 
the thing. 

One thought alone clung persistently in hifi 
mind : Paige was in England, and here was hei 
purse in New York. It might have left her pos- 
session only within the hour, too ; the faint, sweet 
perfume was so much an intimate part of her- 
self, so typical of her exquisite femininity, of 
her individuality, that her presence here in the 
room with him was almost certainly indicated. 

No wonder that he was dumbfounded. No 
wonder that he remained staring blankly at the 
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-| glittering object until the detective's voice 

aroused him. 
I "Mr. Van Vechten,'* said Mr. Flint, "do you 

know where Miss Paige Carew is?" 
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CHAPTER III 

IN THE DARK 

NOTWITHSTANDING his exciting 
experience of the night, and the rough 
treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected, and notwithstanding the wretchedly un- 
comfortable plight in which his captors had left 
him, Tom Phinney's day upon the water in time 
began to produce its natural effect — ^he dozed 
fitfully after a while, again and again coming 
to himself with a start from the very verge of 
slumber; and then at last, when his cramped po- 
sition no longer annoyed him, when his arms and 
legs grew numb and ceased to pain, he slept pro- 
foundly. 

Healthful sleep is a form of unconsciousness 
peculiar in this: it holds the broken end of the 
past until the sleeper wakes, and then instantly 
joins it to the present, so that he is sensible of 
no hiatus. For example, so promptly is the gap 
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bridged that when we awake in the dead of 
night our perceptions instantly approximate the 
time; they are able to detennine whether it is 
early or late. The experience is one with which 
everybody is familiar. 

And so it was with Tom: after he had slept 
some hours, he shot broad awake and to a con- 
sciousness of two things — ^that the hour was late, 
and that he was not alone in the room. The 
darkness was still pitchlike, no sound had dis- 
turbed him ; yet he sensed another presence. 

He suppressed an immediate impulse to call 
Dut, and concluded to await developments. He 
rioted that the night was now deathly still, and 
that consequently the storm must have died away. 
Indeed, the moon must have been shining 
brightly, for a faint glimmer, so dim as to be 
almost imperceptible, he was able to distinguish 
by and by as denoting two windows — ^manifestly 
shuttered and heavily shaded. 

Minutes passed, and not a sound did he hear 
to confirm his first conviction ; still he was no less 
certain that there was somebody else in the room. 
A movement on his part, he concluded, must 
have alarmed the intruder ; therefore he lay stiffly 
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quiescent, scarcely breathing in his anxiety to 
locate the unknown's position. 

At last his patience was rewarded. The in- 
truder must have been holding his breath also, 
for Tom plainly heard an unmistakable exhala- 
tion, then a faint stir, a rustling of garments. 
And then a thrill went through him. He was 
suddenly aware of a faint, delicate fragrance. 
He knew that the intruder was a woman. 

Could it be the girl of the wonderfully sweet 
voice? 

At ahy rate, all apprehension of physical hurt 
departed. Her presence in the room, at that 
hour, could mean only one thing — ^that she wanted 
something of him ; and her extreme caution could 
signify nothing else but a dread of alarming the 
household — ^thus far it was easy to surmise. So 
he resolved to speak. 

"If you are trying to find me,'* he said, scarcely 
above a whisper, "I am here." 

The first word was met with a stifled, startled 
gasp. 

"Ohr' 

"Don't be frightened. Lord knows I 'm harm- 
less enough.'' 
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Followed a silent pause; then came tfie soft 
froufrou of skirts, and he knew that the woman 
was groping her way toward him. He continued 
to guide her steps with low-voiced directions, 
and by and by he felt the contact of her foot. 
Next she was kneeling beside him. 

"Whatever you do," he heard a tremulous 
whisper, "be quiet. If I am caught here it will 
spoil everything; I dread to think of the possible 
consequences. But I couldn't sleep for think- 
ing of your predicament." 

"Just release me," said Tom, "and we can let 
consequences go hang. I can take care of 'em." 

"Oh, no-no-no 1" came a tense whisper. "You 
don't know what you are talking about. You 
have n't the slightest idea of the circumstances. 

"Now listen to me — I must hurry. I have 
come here to release you. If everything is all 
right — I mean, if you can satisfy me that I am 
warranted in freeing you — ^you can go. Other- 
wise I must leave you as you are ; and I — I don't 
want to do that." 

"And I don't want you to, believe me," 
breathed Tom, fervently. "Are you the girl 
who asked me my name down-stairs?" 
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"Yes." 



I want to hear your voice again. But more 
than anything else, I want to see your face. If 
you 're the same girl, 1 11 agree to anything— 
even to remaining here, like this, till I die." 

This rash declaration was ignored. 

"Will you tell me your name now?" asked the 
girl. 

"Tom Phinney," that young gentleman re- 
plied simply. "I i^haa't ask yours — not just at 
present — ^but I mean to know it some day. I 
mean to have you to myself sometime, so that I 
can look at you to my heart's content. I know 
you are beautiful." 

The response to this, whisper though it was, 
revealed a flash of spirit. 

"Much good it would do you to ask! If you 
don't remain quiet I shall leave you at once." 

If silence was what she wanted, surely she 
could not complain of the intensity of that which 
immediately ensued. It remained so long un- 
broken that the girl's fortitude failed her. 

"Well?" The tremulous whisper conveyed a 
distinct impression to Tom — she was afraid. 
"Are you going to stop talking so silly?" 
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IN THE DARK 

But he did not speak; indeed^ he was once more 
holding his breath. 
? After another pause, — 

''Are you asleep?'' the girl whispered. *'Have 
yon — have you — fainted?*' 

Not a sound from Tom. 

Presently he felt a little hand touch his breast, 
as lightly as a feather, and a warm glow flowed 
through him tl^t effectively banished the chill of 
his damp clothing. Then the hand fluttered to 
his face and, in the darkness, rested a moment 
upon his mouth. 

Afterwards Tom stoutly asserted that what he 
did was wholly inadvertent, citing as valid cor- 
roborative evidence the fact that he had had no 
time to wiU the act ; and at the same time he con- 
tended that because the act was inadvertent, it 
was sincere and therefore to be condoned. 

Anyhow, he kissed the softest and sweetest 
palm in all the world. 

The immediate result, however, nearly spelled 
disaster for this midnight enterprise. The hand 
Was withdrawn as if it had touched a live coal, 
and the girl rose to her feet, utterly disregard- 
ful of the noise she made in doing so. 
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• Tom could hear her panting; in imagination 
he could see her standing white and rigid with 
terror, and he was promptly contrite. 

"You are frightened/* he said, abjectly apolo- 
getic. 

"Oh, I am — I ami" she nipaned. "If you 
knew what this meant for me you would n't be 
so foolish. All my life long I have been afraid 
of the dark — ^not just shivery afiydd, but fright- 
ened clear out of my wits. And you — ^you" — 
Tom. caught a sob — "you make it so much worse. 
I did n't know what had happened." 

"What do you think of me 1" he groaned. 

"I think you are a cheeky young man. I must 
have been insane ever to have thought of aiding 
you to escape." 

"Don't say that," he muttered in hoarse con- 
sternation. "Forgive me — please do. I shan't 
take back anything I Ve said or done, but I '11 
promise to be good — ^to do exactly what you say." 

There fell another pause. Thgn, — 

"Wia you promise that?" whispered the girl. 

"I have promised," Tom whispered back. 

"On your word of honor?' 

"On my word of honor as a gentleman.' 
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He heard a long sigh of relief, and the girl 
cautiously resumed her former position at his 
side. 

"Here is my plan," she said, "and you must be 
obedient in every little detail. I shall have to 
blindfold you again and lead you some distance 
from the house. Have you any idea where you 
are?" 

"Not a glimpier of one." 

"And if you were out of sight of the house, you 
could n't find your way back to it ?" 

"If you told me not to I should n't even try 
to find it." 

"Very well. Now let me imtie your hands." 

The task was not an easy one, for the knots 
had been tightly tied and were still damp. But 
presently his hands were free, and the first un- 
hampered movement of his arms wrung from him 
a groan of anguish. 

"Hush I" the girl cried in alarm. 

"I— I could n't help it," apologized Tom. "It 
hurts like the very dev — ^like the deuce. I '11 be 
all right in a minute." 

And after a bit, when the circulation was re- 
stored to the benumbed members, Tom himself 
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made short work of the bonds around his ankles. 
He rose unsteadily to his feet. 

If I could only stamp a few times/' he said. 
'Mercy, no I" 

**Oh, I shan't. What next?'' 

While he lent himself submissively to the 
operation, she bound one of the handkerchiefs 
over his eyes, tugging the fabric and disposing 
it in such a way that by no possibility could he 
see when he got where it was light. Her fingers 
touched his face many times, and the nearness of 
her, now on this side, now on that, and behind 
him and in front, was making him giddy. 

"You must walk just as carefully as ever you 
can," she enjoined — "just as quietly as if you 
were a burglar. I will take your hand. When 
I squeeze once, it means you are to step down — 
twice means to step up. . • . What is it?" for 
Tom had mumbled something. 

"I said that I wished we were going up-stairs 
instead of down." 

"What in the world do you wish — oh I So that 
is all your promise amounts to, is it?" 

"I can wish, can't I?" said Tom, moodily* *1 
did n't intend for you to hear." 
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ECer response was a sharp command for him 
not to speak another word. 

"Give me your hand," she said curtly. 

Their fingers met and closed, but when she at- 
tempted to move away Tom drew her to a stand- 
still. 

"Just a moment. I must disobey you this 
once. What will happen to you when it is dis- 
covered that I am gone?" 

"Why, nothing." 

"It seems improbable, don't you know, that 
anybody who wanted me so badly would be tickled 
to death to have me get away." 

"Nevertheless nothing will happen to me," she 
repeated. "I know that what I am doing is for 
the best, not only for you, but for us too. Pray 
don't think I am going to all this trouble solely 
for you." 

"I did think so," Tom said in a gloomy tone. 
"Look here, if I 'm not sure that everything will 
be all right with you, I 'm not going to budge 
a step." 

In her exasperation his guide gave his hand 
a vigorous jerk. 

"Mercy goodness I" he heard her exclaim. 
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"Did anybody ever see such an aggravating man I 
When I explain what I have done, that will be 
the end of it. Now come on." 

"Truly?" 

"Honor bright. Step carefully." 

And so, with infinite caution, and without at- 
tracting the attention of any of the household, 
Tom was led down the stairs — every step being 
indicated by a single hand-squeeze — ^and out into 
the night. Presently he divined that he was be- 
ing guided round in a circle, but made no pro- 
test. Neither spoke until the girl halted. 

"Now then, Mr. Phinney, listen to your final 
instructions," she said in a low voice — ^no longer 
a whisper, but the same marvelously sweet voice 
that had charmed him earlier in the evening. 

"You are in the middle of the road that leads 
to Rocky Cove, and facing the town. You are 
to stand here and count one hundred, slowly, then 
you may remove the handkerchief from your 
eyes. Bear in mind that you are to count slowly, 
and that you are not to try to follow me. Have 
I your promise?" 

"The conditions are hard," returned Tom. 
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"If I am willing to agree, surely I am entitled 
to some slight consideration in return?" 

"Well?"— impatiently. "You must hurry." 

Said Tom: "Promise me that I can see you 
some time." 

Said the girl: "Why in the world do you 
want me to promise that?" 

"Because," said Tom warmly, "you are the 
girl I have been looking for all my life — ^the One 
Girl—" 

"How ridiculous I" she coolly interrupted. 
"You don't know me. If you were to meet me 
to-moiTow — ^anywhere — ^you would n't know that 
I am I." 

"I would," Tom stoutly protested, "anywhere. 
I would know you among a million. Tell me 
that I can see you — soon." 

There was a long moment of silence, during 
which Tom waited eagerly for her next words ; 
but when at last they came they were spoken so 
gravely, and were weighted with such a note of 
sadness, that he was startled. 

"Mr. Phinney," she said, "you may discover 
who I am much sooner than you can possibly ex- 
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pect. But you will not want to know me then; 
conditions will be such that people will shun 
rather than seek my acquaintance. You will 
regret even this distant meeting in the dark." 

"Never. If you talk that way I 'U rip this 
rag off right now." 

"I know you will not do that" — ^what delectable 
notes cooed and sang in her voice when she talked 
like this! — "not until you have counted a him- 
dred." 

"You 're a witch I" he declared vehemently, and 
was rewarded with a little rippling laugh that 
confirmed the opinion. 

"Am I? Then I can not be beautiful, for 
witches are old and ugly. But you have been 
very good to trust me so implicitly. Here is my 
hand once more. Good-by. Let me hear you 
begin to count." 

And Tom, standing blindfolded in the moon- 
light, raised to his lips the hand of the girl he had 
never seen, with all the gallant courtesy of a 
mediaeval knight paying homage to his lady. 
There was a reverence in the act that held the lit- 
tle hand captive in his own. 

Tom began to count in a low monotone. He 
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had all at once grown very grave, and his tall, 
erect figure had taken on a new dignity that it 
had never before known; for his mind and heart 
were, for the first time in his aimless life, set upon 
a high purpose. 

A mild rustling of garments, an overpowering 

sense of aloneness, told him that the girl had left 

his immediate presence. He could not, of course, 

know that she halted and looked back at him from 

a little distance, nor could he see the faint smile 

that curved her lips. ... It was a remarkably 

tender smile, Mr. Tom, that you missed there in 

the night! . . . But he did hear the soft "Good 

night," although he did not stir, nor cease his 

resolute counting. 

When he tore the bandage from his eyes, he 
was alone; the night's stillness was absolute. 
And, paradoxically, although he was literally 
drenched with the light of a white moon, he was 
still so much in the dark that he half-way be- 
lieved he had been dreaming, and had only just 
awakened from sound slumber. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ME. FLINT ADVANCES A THEOEY 

R. FLINT'S voice dissipated Rudolph 
Van Vechten's bewilderment; but the 
young man remained completely non- 
plused over the seemingly inexplicable manner 
in which his Cousin Paige's purse had appeared. 
He met the detective's narrow regard with a long, 
questioning stare ; then he abruptly dropped into 
a chair. 

"Flint/* he said, "you took my breath away. 
Sit down, man, sit down. Think I '11 let you go 
until you have told me all about this?" 

So slowly did Mr. Flint obey, that the other 
could not restrain his impatience. 

"Is my cousin in New York?" he questioned 
peremptorily. "Have you seen her? This is 
a terribly serious matter, Mr. Flint, as you would 
appreciate if you were acquainted with all the 
circumstances." 

"Suppose," returned the quiet voice, "you 
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first answer my question — do you know where 
your cousin is?" 

"No"— bluntly, "I don't. Until to-day I 
imagined I had some idea of her whereabouts, 
but" — he weighed the shining purse in his hand, 
contemplating it soberly — "here is the second 
reasoi^ I have been given within the last hour to 
feel a good deal of anxiety respecting her." 
"Will you tell me the other reason?" 
Briefly Van Vechten related the rencounter 
with T. Jenkins, of The Sphere^ and at the close 
of the recital the listener nodded understand- 
ingly. 

"It is beginning to look as though my search 
for a murderer was opening up something a bit 
more serious," began Mr. Flint; but the other 
sharply interrupted. 

"What do you mean? It can*t be that any- 
thing has happened to Paige?" 

Before replying, Mr. Flint regarded him a 
moment doubtfully. 

"Do not become unnecessarily alarmed, Mr. 
Van Vechten, but it is possible — ^barely possible, 
understand — ^that we have run upon a kidnap- 
mg plot." 
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Van Vechten groaned and sank limply back, 
staring a horror he could not voice. 

"Flint I Do you really know what you are 
saying?" 

"Tut, Mr. Van Vechten. I said 'barely pos- 
sible.' I meant no more. If you can't control 
yourself it will be useless for me to talk further* 
I believe your help would be valuable, and I had 
hoped to enlist it; but I might as well leave you 
if you can not give your attention to the chances 
of Miss Carew being involved." 

"You have as much feeling as a jellyfish, 
Flint," the other broke in. "I am stunned. 
Give me a moment to grasp this hideous sugges- 
tion." 

Ajid he did succeed, gradually, in pulling 
himself together. The very idea was so shock- 
ing, so far beyond the pale of any possible ex- 
perience that he might within reason expect, that 
his admirable imperturbability was for the mo- 
ment shaken. He finally sfiid: 

"What have you to support your belief?" 

"Not much. And I have no positive belief. 
I simply want to present a theory for your con- 
sideration, suggested by such few unsatisfactory 
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facts as we have, in the hope that, together, we 
may arrive at one more plausible." 

"There is one thing, thank Heaven, that I can 
do," fervently announced the young man. 
"Money generally talks in a case of this kind, 
and every penny of my fortune is at your dis- 
posal, if it should be necessary to use money to 
find Paige. Only find her quick; don't even 
think of expense." 

"But let us get down to facts," pursued Mr. 
Flint, "so that you may view the matter more 
calmly; generalities are too disquieting. 

"I, too, have been making some inquiries — 
since finding the purse — and I gathered the idea 
that some uncertainty exists respecting Miss 
Carew's whereabouts; I learned nothing very 
definite, however. I shall expect you to supply 
such information as you can. Understand, I 
am laying before you the exceedingly slight data 
that suggested a kidnaping conspiracy. You 
should be prepared to meet any contingency." 

"But Paige — ^kidnaped I" exclaimed Van Vech- 
ten, aghast. 

Mr. Flint ceased trying to disabuse his mind 
of its fears, by unsupported assurances. 
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"Let us go back to yesterday," he resumed. 
"The episode of the four men you saw enter the 
house over yonder was not mystifying to me. 
Even while you were relating it I was pretty 
certain that they were responding to an adver- 
tisement of some description. The only pecul- 
iarity lay in the fact that they arrived precisely 
an hour apart. 

"But that circumstance also is easily ex- 
plained: the advertiser had need for more than 
one man, and he wanted to interview them one 
at a time without them meeting one another. 
Upon running through the files of the daily pa- 
pers for a fortnight back, I found a confirma- 
tion of my conclusions. Here it is." And he 
handed Van Vechten a newspaper clipping, 
which the latter studied long and intently be- 
fore returning: 

WANTED — A yonng man who will tz- 
change unreservedly one week of hia time for 
$1,000 cash. Must be muscular and willing 
to risk an adventure involving an element of 
danger. If imposed conditions are implicitly 
obeyed, payment will be made immediately 
upon successful outcome. If you are confi- 
dent you are the young man, Address X720, 
Tribune. 

"Now," Mr. Flint went on, "certain obvious 
conclusions may be drawn from this advertise- 
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ment, and certain things concerning it may be 
pretty confidently inferred. 

^Whatever the enterprise, it involves some 
danger; it requires young men of physical 
strength and daring; and it is of sufficient im- 
portance to the advertiser for him to expend a 
considerable simi of money in putting it through 
—say foiu* or five thousand dollars. There is 
an army of young men answering the descrip- 
tion, employed as well as unemployed, for whom 
that little ad. would hold an irresistible appeal; 
undoubtedly Mr. X-720 was deluged with ap- 
plications. 

"Then what is his next obvious step? Why, 
he puts the mass of letters through a process of 
selection and rejection. From the lot he chooses 
the few which strike him the most favorably, and 
makes appointments with the writers. The 
house across yonder was secured as a base of 
operations.*' 

"It was not rented from the agent," Van 

Vechten suddenly interposed, remembering a 

feature of the Powhatan committee's call on that 

individual. 

Mr. Flint raised his brows. "So?" said he. 
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"We '11 come back to that later. I was going to 
say, the mere fact of the advertiser having 
selected so respectable a neighborhood to operate 
from was no less than a stroke of genius. No- 
body to pry into his affairs; nobody to suspect 
him — ^it was only by accident that suspicion was 
attracted to him at all." Mr. Flint's visage as- 
sumed a satisfied expression, as he remarked: 

"His ingenuity commands my admiration; I 
apprehend that the case wiU prove interesting— 
Zt interesting, indeed." 

"Don't tell me," protested Van Vechten, 
"that you can find any satisfaction in the dif- 
ficulties you are expecting to encounter. It 
will be bad enough if we have to deal with com- 
mon crooks, but a criminal prodigy? Lord de- 
fend us!" 

"I' m afraid, Mr. Van Vechten, that you have 
no very keen relish for an intricate problem." 

"Relish!" the young man barked. "With my 
cousin at the mercy of a gang of unprincipled 
knaves? I guess not!" 

"Oh, well," the detective conceded, "I can't, 
of course, expect you to view the affair from a 
professional standpoint; but I assure you, this 
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case is exceedingly promising, and my enthusi- 
asm and detennination momit as it grows more 
baflaing/' 

"That 's something, at any rate/' Van Vechten 
admitted with a show of reluctance. "Your zeal 
will lose you nothing, I promise you. But 
where did you find the purse?" 

The sharp gray eyes swept Van Vechten's 
earnest face. Mr. Flint replied soberly: 

"Now you have hit upon the circumstance that 
connects Miss Carew with the affair. I found 
it hanging from a nail, in a dark corner of an up- 
stairs closet, across the street — in your precious 
house of mystery." 

The young man's blank immobility alone be- 
trayed his stupefaction. After a pause: 

"Easy, easy, Flint," said he, unsteadily. 
"Kindly repeat that; this infernal snarl is dull- 
ing my faculties." 

The other did so, adding: "Of course it was 
left there — overlooked — ^by somebody; whether 
by Miss Carew or somebody else, I am not pre- 
pared to say." 

Van Vechten sat a long time deep in thought. 
The occasional glance he directed at the detec- 
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tive was eloquent — ^in contrast with his impassive 
features — of the doubts and fears and anxieties 
that were assailing his mind, and of a conflicting 
hope that things were not so black as they were 
being painted. At last, with a slight gesture 
that signified his helplessness to cope with the 
situation, he leaned back and sighed. 

"I pass," he said resignedly. "The thing's 
utterly beyond me ; it 's up to you, Flint. GrO 
on. 

"Well, you have all the details that suggest a 
possible kidnaping conspiracy — first, the uncer- 
tainty as to the young lady's whereabouts; sec- 
ond, the advertisement; third, the secrecy and 
extreme caution observed throughout by the 
unknown conspirators; fourth, the callers at 
Number 1818; fifth, the purse." 

Van Vechten breathed another sigh, one of 
relief. 

"Mystifying it all is, to be sure," he said; "but 
that array might sound more formidable if it 
were more certain and positive. At the same 
time, my anxiety about my cousin has by no 
means abated." 

"On reflection," Mr. Flint meditatively con- 
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tinued, **I was scarcely justified in asserting that 
the facts suggest the possibility of Miss Carew 
having been kidnaped ; it would be more accurate 
to say: If it turns out that she has been, why, 
then the facts we now have would dove-tail with 
the crime/' 

"I was thinking of Mrs. Devereaux," cut in 
the other — "you know who she is V^ 
The detective nodded. Van Vechten asked: 
"Could she have been kidnaped also?" 
*T)ismiss Mrs. Devereaux for the present," 
returned Mr. Flint; "she is an item against the 
possibility. I want first to mention the most 
serious aspect of the whole affair, for there is 
one circumstance that makes its criminality 
almost self-evident. 

"Assuming that the man who was killed went 
to the house in answer to the advertisement — 
and there is no reason to believe otherwise — in 
all likelihood he was a stranger to the advertiser ; 
then, where shall we look for a motive? 

"This strikes me as the most probable one : his 
scruples balked at the enterprise; he denounced 
the criminals, who were thus threatened with 
exposure and arrest if they did not immediately 
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silence the intractable individual. iThey chose 
the second alternative, which would indicate that 
they are desperate enough. 

"Now let us consider the facts supporting the 
improbability that Miss Carew has been kid- 
naped. 

"First of all, there is the extreme difficulty of 
doing such a thing in any event — ^the lack of 
opportunity. But with your cousin the diffi- 
culty is even greater: she is in Europe with a 
trustworthy companion, and a number of un- 
likely assumptions must be materially strength- 
ened before the kidnaping hypothesis can be 
accepted as a working theory. 

"If the deed was committed abroad, how was 
the young lady conveyed to America? If she 
was first lured to this country, how was she per- 
suaded to make such an important move without 
notifying her relatives? And always there is 
Mrs. Devereaux to be considered. If Miss 
Carew was separated from ^ her, how is her 
silence to be explained? If she was not sepa- 
rated from Mrs. Devereaux, then the older lady 
either must be regarded as a confederate, or it 
must be assimied that she was forcibly taken 
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also— either assumption being extremely im- 
probable." 

The negative consideration of the postulate 
was far more inspiriting to Rudolph Van Vech- 
ten than the positive suggestion that Paige had 
met with violence had been alarming; stiU he 
knew that ample cause remained for him to feel 
anxious concerning both her and her companion. 
"I believe," he told Mr. Flint, ''you will save 
time and avoid confusion by dismissing the kid- 
naping theory entirely. My cousin is an excep- 
tionally level-headed person. It would be next 
to impossible for a stranger to gain access to her, 
and absurd to think that anybody could per- 
suade her to abandon her plans and come secretly 
to America. No, no ; that 's out of the question. 
Then what is one to think?" 

Mr. Flint gave him a shrewd glance, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

"There is one other idea that occurred to me," 
said he, "but a pretty far-fetched one, I 'm 
bound to admit: we may have stumbled upon a 
rendezvous of international thieves. The purse 
may have been stolen from Miss Carew, in 
Europe, weeks or even months ago." 
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But Van Vechten decisively shook his head. 
"It has not been out of her possession a week," 
asserted he ; the significance of which the detec* 
tive seemed to understand. 

"Well," said he, "I have been candid with you, 
Mr. Van Vechten; suppose you return the com- 
pliment." 

"What do you mean? I have nothing to tell." 

" 'Nothing to tell,' " the other echoed musing- 
ly — "precisely." The contracted eyes favored 
Van Vechten with a penetrating look. 

"Mr. Van Vechten," he began quietly after a 
pause, "I have not followed my profession for a 
score of years without acquiring more or less 
facility in certain directions. For example, I 
know almost intuitively when anybody is keep- 
ing something back from me. I knew that you 
were not entirely open and frank while I was 
talking with you yesterday." 

The young man regarded him with an amaze- 
ment not entirely free from discomposure. 

"Of course," Mr. FKnt went on, without the 
least emotion, "I can't imagine what your reason 
may be for reticence ; but I do know that if you 
persist in remaining silent upon any point of this 
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case, you are adopting a most unwise course. I 
am not trying to force your confidence; I am 
merely inviting it, leaving the decision with your 
good judgment. Bear in mind that I have n't 
the slightest personal interest in finding Miss 
Carew; she is merely incidental to an investiga- 
tion I am pursuing." 

For a long time Van Vechten pondered. At 
kst he said, very soberly : 

"You are right, Flint; I haven't been per- 
fectly frank with you. My conception of de- 
tectives and the police generally has been the 
haziest, but I believe I can trust you" — ^with 
stress upon the "you." "I am going to, at any 
rate." 

And then he recounted the episode of the 
veiled lady in the taxi-cab, the incident of the 
girl and the sandy-haired man in the crowd, and 
of his subsequent view of the former at a win- 
dow in Number 1818. 

"My impulse toward reserve is so difficult to 
acount for," he said in conclusion, "that I had 
determined to keep the matter to myself." 

"I am glad you didn't," was the low-voiced 
rejoinder. 
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"FKnt," said Van Vechten earnestly, "do yoa 
believe that I am qualified to form a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of a person's character, from a 
study of that person's features ?" 

"You should be, Mr. Van Vechten," was the 
reply. "Your habits of life, your daily asso- 
ciations, naturally would develop a certain skiD 
in that direction. I would attach considerable 
weight to your opinion in such a case.*' 

"Then," with much positiveness, "nothing in 
the world could be more absurd than to imagine 
the girl I saw being engaged in anything 
criminal, or even entertaining a suspicion that 
she is surroimded by a criminal atmosphere. 
She is young, she is beautiful, she is refined and 
gentle; the stamp of purity and adherence tc 
right ideals is immistakable in her face. What- 
ever comes of your investigations, you will find 
to be unqualifiedly true all that I now assert re- 
specting her." 

During this sincere declaration of faith in the 
unknown girl's impeccability and innocence, Mr. 
Flint had produced a memorandum-book, in 
which he was now writing. Van Vechten noted 
the wrinkles at the corners of his eyes, and 
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watched him in silent curiosity. Mr. FKnt 
wrote methodically, and in a minute or so, when 
he had finished, he deliberately closed the book, 
snapped a rubber band around it and returned it 
to his pocket. Then he addressed his com- 
panion, but did not allude to what he had re- 
corded. 

"I do not question your judgment, for it is 
more than probable that your estimate is correct. 
But the fact is of less importance than the cir- 
cumstance that the young lady seems to enter- 
tain a very cordial dislike for you." 

"But," expostulated the other, "she doesn't 
know me, Flint. I never saw her in my life be- 
fore yesterday. Why should she dislike me? 
God knows I never intentionally harmed any- 
body in my life." 

"She unquestionably thinks she knows you — 
which, as far as her conduct is concerned, 
amounts to the same thing." 

"I have racked my brain over it," Van Vechten 
announced, "until I am utterly befogged. I 
have heretofore accredited myself with some 
slight degree of perspicacity, but her unmistak- 
able animus completely mystifies me. I am 
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positive, Flint — ^absolutely positive — that our 
destinies have never crossed before in any way.** 

"Queer enough," was the other's comment. 
"But the veiled lady: are you certain she could 
not have been Miss Carew?" 

"Oh, no, she was not Paige. There was no 
detail of resemblance. I have a fancy, based 
upon nothing, that she and the girl at the win- 
dow are the same.** 

"But of whom did^ she remind you?" The 
detective fastened him with a shrewd regard. 

"That," returned Van Vechten, "is the one 
point concerning which I feel that I ought to 
know something definite, but which persistently 
eludes me. In fact, the conviction never crystal- 
Uzed." 

Mr. FKnt then requested a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sandj^-complexioned man and the 
old servant who had been seen to pass in and 
out of Niunber 1818, after receiving which he 
said: 

"You mentioned that the house had not been 
rented through the regular channels: please ex- 
plain what you meant." 

The young man did so, telling of the club 
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committee's experience with the Bomier estate's 
resident manager. 

"He declared," said Van Vechten, "that he 
had never seen the tenant at all — or that none of 
his office force had; that the house's occupancy 
had been arranged in some other way. That is 
all the satisfaction we could get. Temple Bon- 
ner, as you know, is the present head of the fam- 
ily. He has resided for years in England. A 
nephew, Percy Bonner, is a member of this club, 
however. But he did n't know the property be- 
longed to the estate until we told him." 

Mr. FKnt fell into a brown study, from which 
the other had no inclination to disturb him. 
During their conversation the afternoon had 
passed, and now the detective sat motionless and 
silent while the dusk gathered and deepened. 

Presently he roused himself with a little shake. 
No one had intruded upon their privacy; save 
for themselves the lounging-room was now 
empty. He rose and went over to one of the 
windows, taking his hat with him. Van Vechten 
followed. 

In the shadowy twilight the silent house across 
the way loomed somber and forbidding; its life- 
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less, darkening front might have been Mystery 
and Secrecy personified. The two stood ab- 
stractedly contemplating it, each immersed in 
his own reflections, while the pall of night low- 
ered, blurring and distorting the shabby out- 
lines. 

Mr. Flint broke the silence. 

"I am glad we had this talk," said he in his 
quiet way. "But dear me, dear me, what is it 
leading us to? I trust we are not going to stir 
up any mud." He abruptly changed the sub- 
ject, asking: 

"May I inquire whether you intend making 
any move to locate Miss Carew?" 

"It was my intention to call upon my uncle 
inunediately, lay the case before him, and then 
set the cables to working." 

"That 's right. I was going to suggest some- 
thing of the kind." 

After Mr. Flint had gone. Van Vechten clid 
not pause to dine. He ascertained by telephone 
that his uncle would be at home, then summoned 
a cab and sped through the stifling night — a 
night that augured storm — ^to Theodore Van 
Vechten's huge, dreary Fifth Avenue palace. 



CHAPTER V 

TOM PHINNEY KETURNS 

DURING this ride it occurred to Van 
Vechten that he had seen nothing of 
Tom Phinney since he had sent him 
away so brusquely the day before. He won- 
dered not a little at his friend's prolonged ab- 
sence, hoped that Tom was not huffy, and finally 
concluded that he had tired of waiting upon an 
uncertainty and had gone off upon some jaunt 
of his own. 

The Man of Iron barkened attentively to 
what Rudolph had to say, but if the narration 
prompted any misgivings he showed them not at 
all. He considered a moment, after the younger 
man had finished, then said: 

"One woman might drop from sight in a num- 
ber of ways, but it is too improbable to believe 
that both Paige and Josephine could have been 
made away with without a ripple reaching the 
shore. Both merit a stern rebuke, although I 
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apprehend that nothing serious has happened. 
Paige's allowance shall be stopped until I receive 
a suitable explanation of her conduct; that will 
break the silence, rest assured. Cable — ^in my 
name, if you want to — but don't make yourself 
a laughing-stock." 

And Theodore Van Vechten dismissed the 
subject, nor would he discuss it any further dur- 
ing Rudolph's stay. 

A furious thunderstorm was raging when the 
latter was ready to depart, so he perforce dined 
with his uncle, and instead of returning to the 
Powhatan, went directly to the Kenmore, 
where he surprised Barnicle with an explicit in- 
junction not to be permitted to sleep a minute 
later than seven o'clock. 

"Seven, did you say, sir?" asked Barnicle, too 
thunderstruck to believe his own ears. 

The young man regarded his aged valet a trifle 
sardonically. 

"You old satyr. Go to bed at a decent hour, 
and to sleep— mark that, Barnicle? — and you 
will find it no great hardship to rise before 
seven o'clock." 

"Oh, it 's no 'ardship at all, sir; just — er — ^beg- 
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in' your pardon, sir — ^just a bit unusual, if I may 
be allowed to say so, sir." 

"Well," Van Vechten announced, "I am go- 
ing to turn in now. And I want to be up by 



seven.'* 



For a moment Bamiele seemed to be at a loss, 
then he moved mechanically toward a handsome 
teakwood cellarette — and received another 
shock of siu'prise. But, admirable servant that 
he was, not an intimation of the fact was now al- 
lowed to escape him. 

"Not to-night," said Van Vechten decisively. 
"I want to sleep once without soaking up a lot 
of alcohol. And, Bamiele — " 

"Yes, sir?" 

"You may dispense with a cocktail in the 
morning — any morning, unless I call for one." 

An hour later, satisfied that his master actually 
was in a sound slumber, Bamiele softly closed 
the door between bed- and Uving-rooms, and tip- 
toed over to the cellarette, at which he gazed 
long and with intense concentration. 

"I don't see," he muttered at last, "a bloomin' 
thing the matter with you/* 

He blinked at the bedroom door in a be- 
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wildered way, then at the cellarette again. 
Next he produced a key, opened the richly carved 
door and poured himself a stilBf peg of brandy. 
Having consumed this with evident relish, glass 
and bottle were replaced, the door was closed 
and locked, and then Bamicle moved with an 
air of stealth to the desk telephone. 

Cautiously he seated himself and noiselessly 
took down the receiver, calling for a number in 
a voice so low that he was obliged to repeat it 
Muffling the mouth-piece with one hand, he held 
a long conversation — ^all in a mysterous under- 
tone — ^in the course of which he replied to 
numerous questions on the part of his unseen 
interlocutor, and related the amazing orders 
anent the cocktails. 

Followed several minutes of intent listening 
by Bamicle, then he said : 

"Mr. Rudolph is not a gentleman that shows 
*is feelings, don't y'know, and that is what makes 
me sure that whatever is bothering him is se- 
rious. I can tell when anything is a-worryin' 
him/' And, in a resentful tone: " *E called me 
a satire. *E 'as something on 'is mind, so 'e 
'as, yet 'e is a-sleepin' like a 'ealthy hinf ant." 
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Another pause. 

"I understand — some time tomorrow night. 
I was afraid for a while that I could not find an 
opportunity to call you tonight; his coming 
'ome so early and unexpected like, don't 
/know, and his being that concerned quite 
took me breath away.'" 

Barnicle replaced the receiver as noiselessly as 
he had taken it down, and after switching oflF the 
lights stole away to regions best known to him- 
self. 

Next morning, bright and early, Rudolph Van 
Vechten was seated at his writing-table, while 
Barnicle, tall, white-haired, cadaverous of 
countenance, but extraordinarily efficient, moved 
quickly about his morning tasks, and so quietly 
that the young man was not aware of his pres- 
ence. 

Van Vechten was compiling a list of his 
friends and acquaintances in London, together 
with such names of Paige's friends as he could 
recall. Having completed this to his satisfac- 
tion, he next directed his attention to the com- 
position of a cablegram which, he trusted, would 
elicit news of Paige or Mrs. Devereaux with- 
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out occasioning too much comment on the part 
of the recipient. 

It was well after ten o'clock when he finished 
his labors and departed. The instant the door 
closed Bamicle left off what he happened to be 
doing at the time, and stood listening to the foot- 
falls growing fainter in the hall. Presently he 
heard his master's voice utter a sharp "Downl" 
an ensuing clank and clatter of the elevator 
door, and Bamicle broke into activity again. 

Hastening over to the writing-table, he went 
deftly through a number of papers. Van 
Vechten had left several rough drafts of the 
cablegram and also one or two complete, but 
badly scratched, lists of names. One each of 
these Bamicle selected, carefully folded and 
placed in his pocket. 

In the meantime a taxi-cab conveyed Van 
Vechten to the nearest telegraph office, where he 
filed the following message, directed to each {>er- 
son on his list: 

Have lost my Cousin Paige Carew's address. She 
will not write until she hears from me. Fear she is ilL 
Can you supply her present address? 
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He left instructions that all replies be de- 
Kvered at the Powhatan, whither he betook him- 
self to wait. 

Barely had he made himself comfortable in 
front of one of the windows overlooking the 
street, when the hall door again opened. He 
looked romid and beheld Tom Phinney. Re- 
serving his greeting mitil Tom drew nearer, he 
was about to turn away again, but something in 
Tom's appearance and bearing abruptly struck 
him as being a bit odd. He gave the truant a 
sharp glance. 

For one thing, Tom's noiseless entrance was in 
marked contrast to his customary boisterous ar- 
rival; a grave and thoughtful cast now sat upon 
his usually good-humored countenance, and he 
was contemplating Van Vechten with a preoc- 
cupied stare which plainly took no note of his 
surroundings. 

Seeming all at once to become aware of the 
figure over by the window, Tom halted, uttered 
a faint "Hullo, Ruddy,*' then proceeded to a 
chair beside Van Vechten's, into which he sank 
deliberately. He sat gazing dreamily into the 
street, as inert as protoplasm. 
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Van Vechten surveyed him from time to time, 
growing more and more puzzled, as the minutes 
passed without sound or movement from his com- 
panion. 

''Welir he dryly broke the silence at last. "It 
was an invigorating shower we had last night/' 

A grunt from Tom was the sole response. He 
did n't even trouble to look around. Then Van 
Vechten injected a note of cheerfulness into his 
next speech. 

"But it has turned delightful today." 

"Uh-huh," from Tom. 

"Great Scott!" cried the other impatiently. 
"What's the matter with you? Are you ill? 
Or is it money — or debts?" — although he knew 
Tom to be a marvelously healthy animal, and that 
neither of the other two possibilities had power 
to disturb him in the least. 

Tom now slowly revolved his head and looked 
at Van Vechten, glassily. Without replying, he 
absently fell to caressing one wrist, which ap- 
peared to his companion to be somewhat swollen 
and bruised. Van Vechten's curiosity mounted. 

"Where have you been?" he demanded. 

Tom answered with poorly assumed careless- 
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ness: "Over at Rocky Cove." Then uncon- 
sciously he began caressing the other wrist, 
which also was discolored and swollen, Van 
Vechten observed. 

"Rocky Cove — ^h'm-m. What 's happened to 
your wrists?" 

Tom flushed and tried to hide the telltale 
wrists, but finding this impossible he came sud- 
denly back to earth, 

"Ruddy," he abruptly announced, "I mean to 
find a job." 

"A laudable ambition," commented his friend, 
still eying him curiously. "I never had a job 
myself, nor any desire for one; which, as has 
been pointed out to me more than once, is noth- 
ing whatever to my credit. What do you pur- 
pose doing, may I inquire?" 

"I 'm serious," returned Tom, scowling. "I 
mean just what I say. I intend to go to work. 
Think of all the years I Ve squandered in idle- 



ness — " 



"Heaven forbid!" broke in his friend. "I can 
imagine only one thing that could set you to re- 
flecting upon the desolate, dreary waste of your 
misspent life. And, mirabile dictu et visu, it 
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has come at last I Who is this paragon of her 
sex that has quickened you?" 

Tom colored again. "Shucks!" he growled 
sulkily. "A fellow might as well try talking 
seriously to an idiot." 

**Believe me," said Van Vechten earnestly, **I 
never was in a more soher mood in my life. 
Mayn't I be permitted some vent for my 
stupefaction? You appear here, utterly unlike 
the chap I know, and sit for minutes, about as 
garrulous as a corpse, then overwhelm me with 
the amazing revelation that you are — at last — ^in 
love! Tom, my dear fellow, I feel as if I were 
participating in a miracle. Tell me frankly aD 
about her." 

"She has the tenderest, most musical voice in 
the world," said Tom fervently. 

"That's the genuine poetic touch," said his 
friend. "And her hair? — ^her eyes? Is she tall 
or short — ^Psyche, or Diana? Hebe, or Hip- 
polyta?" 

"I — I don't know," stammered Tom. 

"What!" 

Tom twisted and squirmed uneasily in his 
chair. 
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^Dash it all!" blurted he at last. ''I was an 
ass for coming here; I might have known that 
you 'd screw everything out of me. When I say 
I don't know what she looks like, I mean just 
that, but it makes me out a blooming lunatic. 
But I have n't seen her. I have n't the least idea 
what she looks like. Yet I want to find her worse 
than ever I wanted anything in my life." 

The other's aspect grew grave enough now. 
It was plainly manifest that, since they had 
parted Sunday, Tom had undergone an expe- 
rience of some kind, that had aflPected him pro- 
foundly. 

"Suppose," said his friend sympathetically, 
"you tell me all about her." 

And Tom did. He began with his day upon 
the waters of the Sound, concluding this stage 
of his adventure with an account of the motor- 
boat and its occupants. 

At mention of the white-haired servant, Van 
Vechten started violently, but managed to re- 
strain the ejaculation that leaped to the tip of 
his tongue. His interest was now doubled, and 
he settled himself to barken to the narrative, 
which he followed thenceforward to the end with 
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a concentration that inspired Tom to genuine 
eloquence. 

At the close of the recital Van Vechten re- 
mained a long time absorbed in thought. 

"To think/' he said finally, "that you— of all 
persons — should have blundered into an adven- 
ture like that! But, Tommy, it is imfortunate 
that you pledged yourself not to hunt for the 
house. I suppose it occurred to you that these 
people are the same who occupied thirteen- 
thirteen?" 

Tom nodded. 

"Then listen to this," Van Vechten pursued. 
"During your absence, Paige's silence has as- 
sumed a really disquieting aspect; I am now 
deeply concerned about her — even now am 
awaiting replies to a dozen or more cablegrams 
I sent off this morning. Her gold purse was 
found yesterday in that house." 

His friend stared at him blankly. 

"How the dickens did it get there?" he ex- 
claimed. 

"To be sure. And what has happened to my 
cousin? Those are two questions that I am ex- 
tremely anxious to have answered as soon as pos- 
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sible; questions that must be answered, in fact. 
Do you not see how your promise to the un- 
identified young lady has tied our hands at a 
vital moment?" 

Tom did see and became very miserable after 
they had discussed matters more at length, and 
after he had heard and understood the nature of 
the minacious coil which seemed to be entangling 
Miss Carew with a murder. How, neither could 
in the least conceive. But there were the facts: 
they could not be ignored. Van Vechten could 
not think of the tragedy without it inmiediately 
suggesting his cousin; and, per contra, his 
anxiety over her kept the tragedy constantly in 
mind, a nightmarish sort of background for his 
perplexities and anxieties. 

And the girl in the crowd, and at the window : 
i^as it she who had so excited Tom's admiration? 
Or was it "Jessie"? 
He was reminded of something. 
"You said that the girl who conducted you 
from the Rocky Cove house, intimated that you 
might indeed see her — soon — ^under some strange 
conditions. Have you any idea what she 

meant?'' 
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"Not the least," replied Tom; "only wish I 
did. But she was mighty serious and solemn 
about it, I can tell you that/' 

After much more consideration of the diffi- 
culties confronting them, Van Vechten offered 
the following proposal : 

"Although you are bound not to search for the 
Rocky Cove house, I am not under any such 
restraint. There is no reason why Flint and 
I should not run over there and have a try at 
it/' 

"Ruddy, I can't stand for it," Tom quietly, 
but none the less firmly, objected. 

"Look here, Tom," Van Vechten all at once 
grew very grave, and there was a new tone in his 
voice that caught Tom's attention. "I am as 
interested in one of those girls as you are in the 
other. Perhaps" — hesitantly — "we are both in- 
terested in the same one." 

This was the most astonishing disclosure that 
Tom had yet heard. 

"You?" he almost shouted his amazement. 

Van Vechten nodded. "I saw her in the 
crowd at the alley, Sunday, and again at a win- 
dow across the street while we were returning 
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iere. Whether she is the girl in the dark or 
Tessie, I do not know; but — " 
"Describe her," Tom eagerly interrupted, 
"She is slender, her hair and eyes are dark, 
he is very beautiful." 

But Tom was emphatically shaking his head. 
That — except for the beautiful part of it — 
>ula not be the girl who came to me in the dark, 
don't know why I know it, but I do. But go 
I with what you started to say/' 
"I was going to say that I am confident of this 
tYs innocence of any wrongdoing, or even a 
jspicion of wrongdoing. Such being the case, 
) harm can befall either of them from anything 
lint and I do. 

"It 's the sandy-haired chap that I want to get 
; I suspect he 's the mainspring of the whole 
fair, and indubitably Flint thinks so too, 
lint's a pretty clever chap ; I respect him more 
ery time we talk. I believe he is thoroughly 
spendable. 

"At any rate if that hulking bruiser knows 
lything about Paige, he must be made to tell 
; Flint can do whatever he pleases with regard 
• the murder." 
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It was with a guilty consciousness that he was 
betraying a confidence, that he was recreant to 
a trust, that Tom gave a grudging assent to Van 
Vechten's proposal. But he brightened when 
the latter supplemented: 

"Why, Tom, they being the sort of girls we 
know them to be, the greatest service we can 
render them will be to free them from that sandy 
ruffian's power." 

Their talk wandered far into the realm of 
speculation, carrying them over the luncheon 
hour and back to their seats in the lounge. It 
was profitless, and the entry of a messenger with 
a sheaf of cablegrams for Van Vechten came as 
a welcome diversion, although anticipation lent 
the incident an uhwonted excitement. 

He took them with trembling hands. The 
first proved to be from Bobby Massinger, who 
made it a point to propose to Paige every time 
he met her. 

"Why did you not tell me that Miss Carew 
was in England?" complained Bobby, regard- 
less of the number of words. "Do not know her 
present address, but will find it without fail 
before night." 
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"I hope so," sighed Van Vechten, hastily tear- 
ing open the other envelopes. 

But his spirits steadily fell as he read. One 
ind all, the replies disclosed an ignorance of 
?aige Carew's presence in England, or that she 
VBS even expected there. 

"Here's the situation, Tom," said Van 
^echten, unable to control the quiver of anxiety 
1 his voice. "During aU these weeks that I be- 
eved Paige to be with her English friends, Grod 
lone knows what has been happening to her. 
dways heretofore I have at least been able to 
3mmunicate with Mrs. Devereaux," 

"Wait till you get all the answers," Tom 
poke encouragingly. 

"No use. These are enough. If she was now 
r had been at any of the places I have in mind, 
)me one of these persons," tapping the mes- 
iges, "would be sure to know it.. I shall try a 
able to her Paris address and see if it is for- 
warded. And I shall also instruct Mr. Flint 
> get busy. I believe he will want to take a 
m over to Rocky Cove. . . . What is it, Alex- 
Qder?" 

The page had approached during the speaker's 
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concluding words, holding ostentatiously in Hs 
hand a newspaper. 

**Beg pardon, Mr. Van Vechten," said Alex- 
ander, "but I saw you was n*t reading a paper 
this morning. Have you seen today's Spheref 

The name startled him. 
' "'The Sphere? No. Let me have it.'' 

He flung the sheet open. And, there in glar- 
ing headlines extending clear across the front 
page, was a question that struck him like a blow 
between the eyes: 

"WHERE IS PAIGE CAREW? TAL- 
ENTED VIOLINIST MYSTERIOUSLY 
MISSING." 

And below this was a smudged, two-column 
half-tone portrait, which may have been made 
from a photograph of his cousin. 
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;5500 REWAKD 

▼ yr THEN Rudolph Van Vechten rallied 
%/%/ from the staggering blow of the 
^ ^ brutal scarehead, he contrived by a 
mighty effort to focus his attention upon the 
sensational news story that lay below, and 
which shrieked as loud as a lavish use of black ink 
and red ink and double leads could make it. 
There were smaller headlines — ^but visible 
enough, Heaven knows — ^which bore his uncle's 
tiame and his own, and most inconspicuously of 
all — doubtless as being the least important fac- 
tor — ^Mrs, Devereaux's. 

T. Jenkins had spread himself on that story 
— for in a newspaper office everything longer 
than a paragraph is a "story" — ^and it contained 
a nimiber of remarkable features. 

In the first place, it was made unmistakable 
that everybody who knew or should have known 
where Paige Carew was, either would not tell, 
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or else they did not know, and it was demon- 
strated how this reticence was conclusive evidence 
that she had encountered some untoward fate. 
Every possible change was rung upon the excited 
query in the hectic headline: "Where is Paige 
Carew?" 

Next followed an account of The Sphere's 
enterprising attempt (and failure) to trace her 
by cable, the effort of the London correspondent 
to run her to cover, and his interviews with her 
London friends and acquaintances, who ex- 
pressed the utmost astonishment that any neces- 
sity whatsoever of ascertaining her whereabouts 
should exist. 

Where is Paige Carew? 

The question had been written upon T. 
Jenkins's card, underneath his name, and handed 
to a stenographer in the Man of Iron's outer 
office — after the latter had refused to see the re- 
porter — and that was the last T. Jenkins saw or 
heard of it. So The Sphere affirmed that Theo- 
dore Van Vechten had refused to talk for publi- 
cation. Theodore Van Vechten had failed to 
answer any questions touching upon the where- 
abouts of his niece and ward : a declaration which, 
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L'terally true by implication, created the im- 
pression that the multimillionaire was as much in 
the dark as anybody. But in justice to T. Jen- 
kins it must be recorded that the Man of 
Iron had not seen the question on the card, for 
the simple reason that he had not seen the card. 
Annoyed by T. Jenkins's persistence, he had told 
the stenographer — ^a new one — ^to drop it into a 
waste-paper basket. "And hereafter bear in 
mind," he had curtly added, "that Timmons de- 
cides whose cards are to be brought to me." 

Where is Paige Carew? 

Rudolph Van Vechten, prominent clubman 
and well-known society favorite, the missing 
girl's fiance, had been signally evasive in his re- 
plies. The interview with him was quoted in 
full, and the allusive comments made it appear 
as if he were at the time distressed to the verge 
of insanity. 

A recent celebrated abduction case was strni? 
marized, and certain similarities between it and 
Miss Carew's evanishment were "played up 
strong" — ^the deliberate intention of course be- 
ing to insinuate that the girl had met with a like 

outrage. 
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In short, so adroitly was the whole thing 
worded that The Sphere in no way committed it- 
self ; and however Miss Carew might reappear, 
and whatever the subsequent explanation, it 
would be good for another "front page" story, 
and The Sphere would have nothing to retract. 

Van Vechten, white with rage, gnashed his 
teeth. Glancing up to ascertain whether he was 
the target of too many curious eyes, and discov- 
ering that he and Tom were once more alone, 
he gave vent to a hushed but heated expression 
of his feelings, 

"That," gritted he, mutilating the sheet with a 
vicious jab of his fist, "is damnable. If that 
meddling little reporter were here I 'd thrash 
him within an inch of his life. Lord^ won't 
Uncle Theodore rage and tear his hair when he 
sees it? Believe me, old chap, there '11 be some- 
thing doing now . . . Alexander! Where did 
that boy go?" 

Alexander was upon the scene almost as if by 
magic, his mien one of childlike innocence. 

Van Vechten instructed: 

"Telephone the Kenmore garage and have 
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Ramley fetch my touring car here immediately 
— the largest one." 

Ensconced in one of the club's booths, Alex- 
ander soon got the garage and next Ramley, 
v^hom he thus addressed: 

"Say, you Ramley hick, your boss wants his 
biggest buzz-wagon at the Powhatan, C. Q. D. 
J'get it? . . . Wat's that? . . . Who? Me? 
Well, I 'd rather be a fresh kid than a pickled 
mutt. Beat it, youse, and don't get pinched on 
the way, else youse '11 be chasin' annuder job." 

Whereupon he forestalled further repartee by 
speedily hanging up and resuming his occupation 
of lurking, unobserved but strictly vigilant, in 
the offing. 

That Ramley not only got the import of Alex- 
ander's message, but appreciated its urgency as 
well, was proved by his prompt appearance. 

"This beats hunting taxis every minute or so," 
Van Vechten explained to Tom, "and Ramley 
tnight as well be earning his wages. I '11 just 
keep him at hand for emergencies." 

"Let Ramley go ; I 'd rather run the machine 
than listen to you talk, anyhow/' retimied Tom, 
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candidly. ''A fellow might have a chance to 
think/' 

The offer was considered seriously, and, to 
Tom*s satisfaction, favorably. 

"Perhaps," Van Vechten returned, "it might 
be as well not to have too many witnesses in case 
anything very private occurs; even the best of 
servants — excluding Barnicle, of course — can be 
made to talk, if cleverly manipulated." 

Alexander went to fetch Tom's motoring gear 
from the cloak-room locker, and Ramley was 
dismissed. 

Under Tom's expert guidance the huge ma- 
chine glided silently over to Fourth Avenue, 
across Union Square to Broadway, and down 
that busy channel, as if it were held within the 
speed limits only with the utmost difficulty. 
Arrived at the New Street offices, Tom remained 
with the motor while Van Vechten hastened to 
his uncle. 

The Man of Iron, it was quickly learned, had 
already seen The Sphere's article. And some- 
thing was already doing, too. Outwardly en- 
tirely unmoved, ironlike, inflexible, showing 
nothing of the annoyance that stirred beneath 
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his adamantine crust, he had pulled this wire and 
that one, with the result that The Sphere's en- 
tire local staff, from the city editor on down to 
the newest cub, were solicitously speculating 
upon the chances of landing new jobs in the 
extremely likely event that their present ones 
would terminate next pay-day. A striking 
tribute, this, to the Man of Iron's far-reaching 
power; for in all the wide world no other au- 
thority could so have shaken the apparently 
impregnable strength of this great journal. 

Moreover Uncle Theodore had already very 
explicitly cabled his principal Paris and London 
representatives, who had means of gathering in- 
telligence beyond the scope either of police or 
news bureaus. All of which he succinctly and 
unemotionally laid before his nephew. 

"I am beginning to fear," he tersely con- 
cluded, "that something very serious has hap- 
pened to Paige and Jo; what, I can't imagine. 
But no more can be done than we are doing. I 
am a busy man; I can not afford to have my 
plans upset or interfered with; I must delegate 
this matter to you until active interference by 

me will accomplish some definite result. Then 
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I shall act promptly. Draw on me for neces- 
sary fmids; but don't fail to keep an accurate 
account of every cent spent — ^both exact amount 
and specific purpose for which expended.'* 

Rudolph drew a long face. "How can you 
expect me to do that," protested he, "when, 
where my own expenditures are concerned, I am 
unable even to arrive at an estimate?" 

"Then," dryly, "you need not draw on me at 
all; for once you may direct your money to some 
useful and profitable end. But I must be kept 
fully informed of every step of progress made. 
Send me typewritten bulletins containing all 
facts, but pared to the bone. Now, get out." 

But if the Man of Iron believed that he had 
succeeded in muzzling the Press, for once in his 
life, at least, he was blameworthy of an error of 
judgment. The story was become public prop- 
erty, and the early afternoon editions, instead 
of observing restraint, ran to license in their 
amplification of its sensational possibilities. 
Rudolph, during the ride back to the club, 
winced more than once when some newsboy's 
shrilly shouted slogan assaulted his hearing. 

"Where is Paige Carew?" Tom asked him- 
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self under his breath. "What's the answer? 
They '11 be pulling gags from that on the roof 
gardens to-night. It's the catchword already. 
Poor old Ruddy r 

They stopped at a telegraph office, where Van 
Vechten filed a cablegram to Paige's last known 
Paris address. When he returned to the car, — 
"Let us hurry back to the club," said he. "I 
mean to 'phone Flint, and — " He paused and 
looked questioningly up at Tom. "I suppose 
you wouldn't mind taking us over to Rocky 
Cove?" he asked. 

Tom instantly brightened — ^all over, appar- 
ently — ^but nevertheless he opposed an objec- 
tion. 

"Wouldn't look right, Ruddy. Can't you 
see?" 

"No, I can't"— bluntly. 

"Why, I 'd be a — er — a sort of — ^what you call 
'em? — ^accomplice. Dash it all! I 'd jolly well 
Kke to go though." 

The decisive way in which Van Vechten 
climbed into the tonneau indicated that this half- 
hearted protest was accepted by him for joyous 
acquiescence. 
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"Let 's find Flint," he said. "Speed up." 

Easier said than done, however, for on their 
arrival at the Powhatan the most diligent use 
of the telephone failed to elicit the slightest 
trace of the detective's whereabouts. Inspector 
White, his superior at Central Office, when he 
learned the inquirer's identity, vouchsafed the 
meager information that Mr. Flint was in the 
habit of disappearing for days at a time, when 
engaged on important cases, without conununi- 
eating with headquarters, and that he could not 
be located definitely. 

Would the Inspector say whether it was the 
Gramercy Park murder case that was occasion- 
ing Mr. Flint's present absence? 

No, the Inspector would not (although he 
said that he could not) say. 

"You and I shall go together," Van Vechten 
announced after leaving the telephone booth. 
"Surely it does not require a sleuth to find a 
house, particularly in a region where they are 
not so plentiful. Rocky Cove is but a village; 
we have an intimate description of at least two 
of the house's occupants : do you suppose we will 
experience any difficulty in finding some ancient 
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of the market-place who can serve as guidepost? 
I don't believe it. AUonsr 

However, at this juncture something occurred 
that effectively drove from his thoughts, for that 
afternoon at any rate, all consideration of Rocky 
Cove. It was one of those comparatively im- 
material happenings, one of the tools wherewith 
Destiny shapes our ends, which mask then- real 
«,d more vLl signifi«mc« behind a distinctly 
unrelated purport, which, in turn, is of sufficient 
moment to divert us from looking beneath the 
surface. 

And whether the imexpected change in the 
afternoon's programme was unfortuitous, or for 
the better, the sequel alone can demonstrate. 
But certain it is, if Van Vechten had followed 
out his intention of going to the Long Island 
village, the entire course of subsequent events 
would have been vastly different. It is also 
tolerably certain that he would not have been 
brought face to face with a very grave peril. 

He and Tom were in the act of leaving the 
club to enter the automobile, when a messenger 
boy entered, under Alexander's cautious guid- 
ance, and handed to Van Vechten a cablegram. 
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Before tearing open the cover, he was a bit 
puzzled to observe that it was addressed both to 
his uncle and himself; which meant that a dupli- 
cate would be delivered to the Man of Iron, if, 
indeed, he had not already received one. 

The message was dated at London, and this is 
what Van Vechten read: 

Two ladies answering description Mrs. D. and Miss 
C. two weeks in Withypoql Somerset July. Two ladies 
same description booked passage on America August 8 
as Mrs. and Miss Schuyler New York. Have posted 
reward five hundred pounds. 

FoTHElUKOniL. 
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DEEPEB WATERS 

THIS message, so condensed that for a 
moment Van Vechten believed it to be 
in code, contained more than one incom- 
prehensible but none the less pregnant item. 
The line of perplexity between his brows deep- 
ened, as he continued to stare at it, while Tom 
looked on and fidgeted with curiosity. 

"Withypool," Van Vechten voiced his mystifi- 
cation — "seems to me I Ve heard that name be- 
fore — I 'm sure I have — ^but hanged if I can 
associate it with anything definite. And who 
the deuce is Fotheringill ?" 

He handed the slip of paper over to Tom. 
The items began to appear slowly by degrees. 

"Withypool — Withypool," he repeated in an 
eflFort to spur his memory— "where and when did 
I ever hear that name ? It *s not one that Paige 
mentioned. Must be some town in Somerset." 

"And two ladies," supplemented Tom in mock 
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admiration, "answering to the description of 
your cousin and Mrs. Devereaux were there some 
time in July. What a ripping Sherlock Holmes 
you are!" 

Van Vechten surveyed him with unseeing 
eyes. After a moment, — 

"Say," he hegan with considerable energy. 
"Tom, if they were Paige and Jo, why should 
it be so difficult to determine their identities 
positively? Were they trying to hide? And if 
so, from whom?" 

"You can search me," Tom offered dispirit- 
edly. 

Van Vechten took the message and pored over 
it again. 

"Five hundred pounds reward!" he groaned 
after a minute. "Great Scott, Toml How 
luridly the papers will blossom now, for the 
blessed puzzle is fair game at last for them. 
Who has authorized any one to offer a reward, 
I 'd like to know? And what two weeks in July 
were these two mysterious ladies at Withypool? 
Am I to infer that they and Mrs. and Miss 
Schuyler are the same? — ^that Paige and Jo 
sailed home incog, the eighth of last month?" 
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That 's what it says," replied Tom. 
In a way, yes. But this sheet of deformed 
intelligence is more remarkable for what it does 
not say than for what it says. Schuyler, you 
know, was Mrs. Devereaux's maiden name." 

Tom's eyes opened. "By George!" he ex- 
daimed wonderingly. "So it was!" 

"Well," tartly, "does the circimistance sug- 
gest anything to you?" 

But Tom merely stood silent a second or two, 
then slowly wagged his head. "No. It 's only 
a little more muddling, is all I can make of it." 

"Here it is the fifth of September," Van Vech- 
ten's summarizing went on : "where, in Heaven's 
name, have they been all this time? Where are 
they now?" 

"Moses and green spectacles. Ruddy!" burst 
forth Tom in desperation. "You '11 give your- 
self a headache if you keep on asking questions 
that nobody can answer! Here — let 's sit down 
at this table and have something to drink ; maybe 
that'll help. You can think things over, any- 
how." 

Van Vechten all of a sudden experienced a 
let-down from the high tension under which he 
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had been laboring ever since the cablegram's 
arrival, and immediately the drawn lines about 
his mouth, and the restless shifting of his eyes, 
disclosed his growing burden of anxiety; even 
to Tom*s unobservant regard it was laid bare 
how deeply the baffling mystery — ^the uncer- 
tainty of his cousin's fate — ^had affected his 
whole being. 

"Steady, old man,'* Tom murmured sympa- 
thetically. "Try a little nerve tonic. Brace 
up. 

They sat down. 

"I don't want anything to drink," Van Vech- 
ten declined the offer, "but I will gladly smoke 
a big black cigar. Perhaps it will clear away 
some of the cobwebs." 

Tom, ever a model of abstemiousness, con- 
tented himself with a mild and ladylike thimble 
of cura9ao. 

Then they took up the subject of the cable- 
gram again. Van Vechten flattened the paper 
upon the table, propped his elbows at either end 
and grasped his hair firmly with both hands, the 
cigar smoke forming a blue halo about his head. 
He gave himself up to the serious business of 
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preting and assimilating the disquieting, 
thomable information from overseas, 
le operation, manifestly, was not very satis- 
:, for by and by he uttered another groan, 
1 away his half -smoked cigar and once more 
pright. 

Thai — " he began, but his companion 
ptly checked him. 

ow you stop right there," commanded 

"If you want to fire any more questions, 

3se you try 'em out on Uncle Theodore. 

him up." 

e other smiled wanly, and a spark of his 
mary sprightly humor flashed again, 
right boy," he said. "If I possessed your 
ical mind I would not be so woozy over this 
. But you are an inspiration. Tommy — 
didn't I think of it before? Fotheringill 
be one of Uncle Theodore's agents." 
ter some delay. Uncle Theodore's voice 

over the wire. He also had received the 
ic message, but certain portions of it ob- 
to Rudolph were more or less clear to him. 
e surmise respecting Fotheringill had been 
itty shrewd one. That gentleman, it ap- 
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peared, was a member of the firm of BSrschfield 
& Sons, bankers, the Man of Iron's principal 
British representatives. He had been instructed 
to send all messages in duplicate — one for the 
elder Van Veehten's information, the other for 
Rudolph's guidance. The latter learned further 
that all other information likewise was to be sent 
to him. 

Obviously, Hirschfield & Sons had wasted no 
time in mstituting a search for the missing girl; 
but as for the five hundred pounds reward, they 
had somewhat exceeded their authority. 

I told them,*' explained Mr. Van Vechten, 
to prosecute their inquiry as quietly as possible, 
to spare no expense, and to act immediately. 
The methods used, naturally, had to be left 
almost entirely to their discretion, and the cir- 
cumstances recounted in the cable message must 
have convinced them that the situation demanded 
extreme measures. They are cautious, hard- 
headed English businessmen and may be de- 
pended on to do nothing rash. The reward, no 
doubt, is to be paid for definite information." 

"Lord, Uncle Theodore!" Rudolph lamented 
into the mouthpiece, "the newspapers will now 
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he justified in stirring up whatever scandal they 
fluiy conceive 1" 

**Are you afraid of them?" demanded his 
uncle sharply. 

"No, no; of course not. It's Paige I'm 
hinking of. Think what her feelings must be 
^hen she sees all the rot that's being printed 
bout her." 

He heard the older man grunt. "A precious 
ot of consideration she has shown for our feel- 
ags," he said. "But you are mistaken; the 
lewspapers may be our best allies, and it is not 
rood poKcy to antagonize them at this stage. 

"Frankly," the incisive voice went on, "I am 
low exceedingly worried; if there were not so 
nany vital business matters exacting my per- 
onal attention — ^things I can't neglect because 
hey involve the welfare of others — I would 
bop everylbing and take up the search myself. 
3ut I must leave that part of it to you ; I know 
rou will be diligent." 

Rudolph assured him on this point, adding: 
'But my hands are so hopelessly tied by the utter 
absence of a starting-point; there is nothing to 
»ke hold of, nowhere to begin. Why, I have n't 
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evolved even a tentative theory yet. What the 
devil does it all mean, anyway? Have Paige 
and Josephine both lost their minds?" 

No answering oracle came over the wire, and 
the Man of Iron uttered his parting injunction: 
"Use your best judgment; spare no expense." 

Van Vechten emerged from the stuflFy bootii 
and shook his head like a swimmer far out at sea, 
who, while not sighting land, despairs not, but 
struggles bravely on. He was at his wit's end, 
overwhelmed with a sense of having exhausted 
every resource, and yet he had not performed 
the least service in his cousin's behalf, nor did he 
see how he ever was going to accomplish any- 
thing for her. His very ignorance of her con- 
dition made his anxiety all the more acute, for 
the silence was fraught with every conceivable 
possibiUty; anything might have happened to 
her, or might be happening even now — at this 
very instant. The thought was intolerable. 

Added to all this the memory of a haunting 
face, a luminous countenance of beauty that 
symbolized an individuality for which he yearned 
mightily, was with him constantly. And there 
was nothing sweet or comforting in the vision, 
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for the delicate features and midnight eyes held 
only scorn and detestation of him. "Why, why, 
why?" he had demanded over and over again 
until his heart was sick. 

The entrance of Mr. Flint at this critical 
period had the soothing eflFect of a balm. His 
manner was so quiet and unobtrusive, so method- 
ical and unruffled, and withal so confident, that 
one's plight must be desperate indeed for one not 
to respond to the inspiriting influence of his 
presence. 

"Well, so you have turned up at last," Van 
Vechten greeted him sourly. Although neither 
words nor tone contained any element of cordial- 
ity, the detective seemed to divine the nature of 
the irritation that prompted them and to realize 
that his appearance occasioned a welcome relief. 
The gray eyes wrinkled in a smile and he ad- 
vanced with assurance. 

Perfunctorily, he was presented to Tom. 

"Draw up a chair," invited Van Vechten. 
"Great heavens, man! Why don't you keep in 
touch with civilization when you eflFace yourself 
from the world?" 

"This is the first opportunity I have found for 
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communicating with you since we parted last," 
was the cahn response, "Don't fear but that I 
shall keep in touch with you, for the way matters 
are shaping it begins to look as though I shall 
need your assistance pretty constantly." 

Van Vechten bent eagerly across the table, 

"Have you learned anything?*' he demanded. 

"Yes — ^and no. Nothing definite about Miss 
Carew. But I have unearthed a good many 
facts which may or may not have a bearing on 
our investigation— for I am mcluding the mys- 
tery of your cousin's disappearance with the 
mystery of Sunday's murder. There's a con- 
necting link somewhere, although I havpn't hit 
upon it. The dead man's identity has been 
established." 

Both young men looked an interrogation, and 
Mr. Flint proceeded. 

"Now that we have learned who he is, the 
facts tend to confuse rather than to enlighten; 
there is no hole where he fits in. It would seem 
that he was rather a worthless sort, an expert 
mechanic, but at outs with his union and dis- 
credited generally by industrious members of 
his trade. His name was O'Neill. He never 
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Worked anywhere long, and his quitting of a 
job was invariably the culmination of trouble 
of one sort or another/' The speaker's manner 
abruptly altered. He asked curiously: 

"Has Scotland Yard's sudden activity in 
Miss Carew's behalf anything to do with your 
present perturbation?" 

Van Vechten smiled feebly. "Is my shattered 
lervous system so ruthlessly exposed ?" he asked. 
*But, truly, I don't comprehend your question." 

"They have cabled Central Office," Mr. Flint 
explained, "a half-dozen times today for in- 
formation. . The afternoon's extras mention a 
reward — ^twenty-five himdred dollars — ^being 
oflFered in London for infori^ation of Miss 
Carew. That would account for their sudden 
interest." 

By way of answer the young man handed him 
the cablegram from Fotheringill. Mr. Flint 
glanced at it, then he sf|.t up with a jerk and his 
eyes narrowed to mere slits. He pondered the 
text for some time while the two young men 
watched him in silent curiosity. 

"Well," he breathed at last, returning the 
message, "here is one more link in the chain — 
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not a very definite one, but an additional small 
detail that associates Miss Carew directly with 
your house of mystery." 

Van Vechten stared in wonder at the slip of 
paper, Tom abruptly exclaimed: "How the 
dickens do you make that out?** 

But Mr. Flint was not to be hurried. 

"While there may be nothing so very myste- 
rious about the house itself," he pursued evenly, 
"nevertheless it is by way of promising us a very 
pretty problem indeed. Does the name *Withy- 
poor signify anything in particular to you?" 
Nothing definite; it is familiar, that is all." 
Withypool," repeated Mr. Flint, musingly* 
I have had occasion to look it up." 

You have!" shot from Van Vechten in his 
surprise. "What do you know, Flint? Tell itl" 

"It 's a little village in Somerset — on the edge 
of Exmoor forest — perhaps one of the prettiest 
regions in rural England. Still does the name 
convey nothing to yoiu* mind? Think I" 

Here Tom Phinney interjected: 

"Ruddy thought it was confoundedly familiar 
when he read the message." 

While Van Vechten tried his best to recall 
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the associations which the name all but evoked, 
Mr. Flint sat shrewdly contemplating him. 

"I give it up," declared the young man at 
length. "Go on and tell it — why you jumped 
so when you read the message. What's the 
answer?" 

"I said that it was a pretty spot" — the man's 
deliberation was provoking — "an ideally de- 
sirable location for a home— regular old-fash- 
ioned English country home, you know — ^gables, 
chimney-pots, ivy, deer-park, hedges, and all 
that sort of thing. For instance — " 

"Confound you, Flint I Out with it!" 

"Mr. Temple Bonner's." 

For a moment the two young men sat staring 
peechlessly at the unmoved detective. Then 
/'an Vechten smote the table with his fist. 

"By George 1" ejaculated he, vehemently but 
lot loudly. "That 's it I The very thing that 's 
)een chasing round in my skull 1" He proceeded 
nore calmly: 

"But, Flint, admitting that one of the two 
adies mentioned here is my cousin" — ^tapping 
:he cablegram — "the fact that you found her 
purse in a house which happens to belong to 
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Temple Bonner, and that also she has been 
mysteriously sojourning near his home in Eng- 
land, presents only a coincidence — curious, per- 
haps, but immaterial." 

"Maybe so; but do not lose sight of the other 
lady — ^her companion. She was a Schuyler, I 
believe." 

"True." 

"Do you know that before Number 1818 came 
into Mr. Bonner's possession it belonged to 
Compton Schuyler, Mrs. Devereaux's father?" 

The expression that now flitted across Van 
Vechten's face was one of bewilderment. He 
had no comment to make. 

"Furthermore," continued Mr. Flint, "in- 
stead of the present owner being ignorant that 
such a shabby parcel of property is a part of 
the estate, its purchase was prompted by a senti- 
ment growing out of a romance more than thirty 
years old. So, you see, the coincidence begins 
to assume proportions that must signify some- 
thing — something that would be of value to us 
if wfe could only grasp its meaning. There is 
where I hope you may help me." 

"This is rather staggering, Flint," said Van 
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Vechten, as soon as he had collected his wits, 
*T)ut still the circumstances are merely coinci- 
dence to me. I can read no meaning into them, 
nor are they informative. I fail to see where 
I can render the slightest help. Tom here is in 
a position to supply you with something much 
more to the point, for by the purest accident he 
stumbled upon our sandy-complexioned man — 
to say nothing of a ripping adventure. His 
name is John Callis.'' 

The detective favored Tom with a look of in- 
terest, and then his eyes smiled. 

"One thing at a time, gentlemen," said he, 
*one thing at a time. You can't excite me. 
Let us first get through with the point we were 
liscussing." 

"It is entertaining enough for me," agreed 
Van Vechten. "I trust it will prove profitable. 
You see, while I am acquainted in a general 
way with Josephine Devereaux's history — ^as one 
is in a way familiar with the uneventful history 
of a friend — for that very reason I am rather 
hazy as to details. In other words, there never 
has been any reason why one should want to 
plumb her past. She is almost a member of our 
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family, and has been for so long a time that 
whatever affects her also touches us." 

"Precisely," said Mr. Flint, so briskly that 
his augmented interest caught Van Vechten's 
attention. 

"Well?" the latter encouraged. 

"It is in the close relationship among the dif- 
ferent families concerned that I hope to find 
the key to the puzzle. And there again I look 
for your help. 

"Consider, Mr. Van Vechten: it's a far cry 
from the murder of an obscure, unimportant 
young man here in New York to Temple Bon- 
ner in England, whose name in any language 
means unlimited wealth and power. He and his 
family own no inconsiderable portion of the 
world's second city. He is inaccessible to all ordi- 
nary methods of approach, and by virtue of his 
position and affiliations a force to be reckoned 
with even by the ruler he has elected to owe al- 
legiance to. But it has become unmistakable 
that a binding cord leads through the maze of 
intervening events, uniting Temple Bonner and 
Jim O'Neill as surely as if they walked hand in 
hand. 
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"Now you are privileged to associate with sucK 
people ; you are one of them. I am not. That 's 
how you can help me.'* 

The young man surveyed him curiously, per- 
haps a little admiringly. There was a notice- 
able tone of respect in the question which he 
presently asked. 

"Flint, how did you come to be burrowing 
into the past, and raking up old dead, forgotten 
romances?*' 

"You supplied the hint," was the quiet an- 
swer. "When you said that the house had not 
been rented through the regular channels — ^that 
IS to say, by application at the estate's offices — 
I moment's reriection told me that possession of 
the house could have been obtained only in one 
rther way, namely, by direct authority of Mr. 
Bonner himself. Rather extraordinary, eh? It 
was while trying to verify this conclusion that I 
stumbled upon the rest." 

"So," Van Vechten thoughtfully commented, 
'*the obscure young man's mysterious murder is 
opening up ramifications and involving people in 
high places in a manner that astonishes you." 

The sharp eyes crinkled. 
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"I have learned not to be surprised at any- 
thing that may happen where human nature is 
the controlling factor, Mr. Van Vechten^ it is 
the one great force that overrides all others com- 
bined, and is the same among high and low; but 
I confess that in the present instance I am con- 
strained to move cautiously. I want to be sure 
of my ground before adopting any definite, de-^ 
cisive policy; then I shall proceed just as my 
duty directs, regardless of who may be aflFected." 

Tom Phinney interrupted to insist upon re- 
freshments, himself feeling the need of some- 
thing to clear the confusion of his ideas. Van 
Vechten called for another black cigar, while Mr. 
Flint expressed himself as being grateful for a 
carbonated lemonade. 

Said Van Vechten after this diversion: 

"If your information is exact, the old place 
over yonder — Lord, what would Josephine think 
if she knew how it had been exciting the club's 
curiosity for lo, these many moons! — ^if you are 
correct, then it is her old home — ^her birthplace 
— ^the house from which she was married. Well, 
well, weUl'* 

That marriage had not been a happy one, 
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and the speaker paused. There was a quality 
in the detective's silence and intent attitude that 
seemed subtly to encourage the young man's 
reminiscent vein, for after giving the unfor- 
tunate union a brief mental turning over, Van 
Veehten dismissed it and went on. 

"Josephine had a twin sister — ^Henrietta — 
been dead for years and years. She too made 
an unlucky match, I believe — ^people, you know, 
don't talk about such things. I know next to 
nothing about it. Must have been some gay 
times in that old house." 

Mr. Flint of a sudden leaned forward and fixed 
Van Veehten with a look that arrested and held 
his attention. 

"Now then, Mr. Van Veehten," he had grown 
all at once compelling, **if the veiled lady you 
saw Sunday afternoon — ^the one who came in 
the taxi — ^if she did not resemble Miss Carew, 
then wasn't it Mrs. Devereaux that you were 
reminded of?" 

"Wait, Flint, wait," the other checked him. 
"She was a young lady, mind." 

"Still," insisted the detective, "you thought at 
first glance — ^before you saw that she was a young 
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lady — that she was Mrs. Devereaux — ^is n't that 
so?" 

For a long time Van Vechten sat scowling at 
the table. By and by he looked up and his re- 
gard encountered the detective's. 

"I believe you are right, Flint," he admitted 
at last. "It was the difference in years that 
fooled me. Until I realized my mistake I be- 
lieved the veiled lady to be Josephine Dever- 



eaux." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE GHOST OF BOMANCE 

VAN VECHTEN'S admission was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Flint quite as a matter of 
com^se ; as if he would have been exceed- 
ingly surprised if the young man had identified 
the lady of the taxi-cab with some other entirely 
different person. Said he : 

"I shall sketch briefly as much of the Schuyler- 
Bonner history as I have learned ; then, Mr. Van 
Vechten, you will see what I want to know. 

"As you say, people of your class don't talk 
much about such things, although, as far as I 
can learn, there is no hint of scandal; but at the 
same time the story was no secret. I believe that 
this history is pretty well known among the older 
generation of your set — anyhow, it should be — 
and what you don't know now you may easily 
ascertain. 

"In the seventies and early eighties, Compton 
Schuyler was a prominent figure, a man of af- 
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fairs, in the New York commercial world, and 
as fortimes went in those days, a wealthy man. 
Besides, he was of the old Dutch stock ; his home 
was a center of the fashionable life of the city. 
Two beautiful, charming daughters greatly en- 
hanced this attraction, so that the name was 
really better known socially than in a business 
way. At that period his home was looked upon 
as a mansion, and that young man who stood 
in the family's good graces counted himseK fo^ 
tunate indeed. 

"It was only an inevitable consequence that 
the two Schuyler sisters carried a long string of 
suitors in their train; they were social favorites 
and enjoyed the supremacy which for several 
years discouraged all idea of matrimony. 

"Then conditions began to change. One mis- 
fortune followed another so that in a remarkably 
short time the family sank into comparative ob- 
scurity, and, in the cruel way society has of giv- 
ing her erstwhile favorites the cold shoulder, 
speedily forgotten. 

"First, through a series of bad investments, 
Schuyler lost the bulk of his fortune. A few 
months previously Josephine had married against 
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her father's consent, and her husband, Percy 
Devereaux, showed the sort of specimen he was 
by promptly deserting her when the loss became 
known. Next, Mrs. Schuyler died suddenly. 

"Hope of rehabilitating the family and of re- 
couping its dwindling fortunes was now all 
centered in the remaining sister — Henrietta. 
Among her suitors was one young man who was 
not only her social equal, but heir to one of the 
largest fortunes in the world. Every mother in 
New York with a marriageable daughter, to say 
nothing of many abroad — especially in England 
— ^had marked this young man for her legitimate 
prey; but he loved Henrietta Schuyler and was 
so devoted and open in his preference that the 
matrimonial schemers were one and all dis- 
couraged. 

"But with all his wealth and superior position, 
the course of true love did not run smooth for 
Temple Bonner. The facts would make a plot 
for a novel. There was yet another young man 
among those who came a-courting at the old 
brownstone mansion, but one vastly different in 
many respects from Bonner. This man's name 
was Willard — Max Willard." 
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"I Ve heard the name," muttered Van Vech- 
ten. 

It was an irony of Fate/' pm^sued Mr. Flint, 
that Bonner and Willard should not only be 
friends, but the closest sort of intimacy existed 
between them, a genuine Damon and Pythias at- 
tachment. Which was odd enough when you 
consider the wide contrast in their worldly con- 
dition; but the friendship was formed when the 
two young men were in Harvard — ^Willard was 
working his way through, by the way — ^and 
seemed one of the kind destined to last through 
life. 

"Willard lacked about every advantage pos- 
sessed by his rival; he was poor, unattractive in 
appearance, and had many peculiar traits which 
made enemies where Templer Bonner won 
friends. He was regarded as a visionary, a 
crank, a man who would never make his mark. 
However, he must have possessed some imusual 
quality, because Temple Bonner had implicit 
faith in him — ^believed that he was a genius of 
some sort; but it was characteristic of Willard 
that he would accept no assistance from his more 
fortunate rival. 
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**Bonner, it would seem, felt his own position 
keenly. He realized that his friend was almost 
overwhelmingly handicapped, and as well as I 
can piece out from what actually happened, he 
withdrew temporarily from the field and gave 
Max WiUard every opportunity to advance his 
suit. I suppose the idea was, that if Willard 
was successful, Bonner would abide by the con- 
sequences; if not, then Willard was to stand 
aside and give Bonner his chance. Much of this 
is guesswork; it is hard to arrive at the truth at 
this late day; but certain circumstances exist 
which indicate that what I am telling you is 
what actually happened. 

"It would appear from the sequel that Max 
Willard had been the favored one all along. 
Temple Bonner went abroad ; within two months 
Willard and Miss Henrietta had eloped and were 
married; within ten minutes after he received 
news of the runaway wedding Compton Schuy- 
ler had blown out his brains. 

"There are the naked facts. 

"Temple Bonner never returned to America, 
and Max Willard, instead of justifying his 
friend's confidence in his talents — ^whatever their 
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bent might have been — has dropped entirely 
from sight. His wife, you tell me, has been 
dead a long time: but were there no children? 
Is Max Willard still alive, where is he, has he 
any family, what is his occupation? Those are 
the things I want you to find out. I fancy the 
runaway match, with all its attendant circum- 
stances, created something of a stir at the time; 
some of your older friends should be able and 
willing to supply you with the facts." 

"Oh, I have no doubt that I can learn all you 
want to know," agreed Van Vechten. "Most of 
what you have just told me is not exactly news; 
but I had forgotten it — it all happened before 
my time, you know. Josephine is generally re- 
garded by her friends as a woman who has suf- 
fered much, one deserving pity and sympathy; 
but — heavens and earth 1 — ^she is no martyr to 
tribulation; she's the joUiest sort imaginable. 
. . . But how will this help you to solve your 
murder problem, or — ^what more nearly concerns 
me — 'find some trace of my cousin?" 

For some moments Mr. Flint sat silent, gaz- 
ing meditatively through the window. Niunber 
1818's dingy front loomed dingier than ever in 
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the late afternoon sunshine; but Mr. Flint had 
no eyes for the old house just at present. After 
a bit he turned to Van Vechten. 

"Before answering your question, Mr. Van 
Vechten, I am going to lay another matter be- 
fore you," said he gravely; "it may seem im- 
pertinently personal, but there are occasions 
when the ordinary civilities and amenities must 
be laid aside and disregarded. I know that you 
and Miss Carew are engaged to be married; I 
do not mention the sentiment that usually ac- 
companies such a conventionality, for perhaps I 
shall pain you ; but is n't there a possibility that 
she has become interested in another more recent 
love affair?" 

"FKnt," was the prompt response, "you are 
not trespassing upon my feelings in the least, and 
I am going to be frank with you. The engage- 
ment you speak of has always been more or less 
of a tacit understanding in our family. Paige 
is only a distant cousin, you know; but we are a 
clannish set, we Van Vechtens, and she and I 
have always been awfully fond of each other. 

"But as for love. That 's another matter. 
In strictest confidence, Flint, I have an idea 
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that we shall never marry — simply, I am con- 
vinced, because I could not insist without forc- 
ing myself upon her. No, no; I am much too 
fond of her for that. And as for another love 
affair, what earthly reason is there for her mak- 
ing a secret of it? She is not a girl given to 
romantic fancies or school-girl sentimentality; 
she is of age, her own mistress ; and were she to 
learn, as I have, that it is possible for either of 
us to care for somebody else in a way different 
from our present feelings toward each other, 
why, she could n't let me know it fast enough. 
That's Paige — ^if anybody must be hurt, have 
it over and done with as soon as possible." 

"I am beginning to form a pretty fair idea of 
your cousin," observed Mr. Flint. "Her intelli- 
gence, courage and independent character make 
it all the more necessary that I learn everything 
possible about Max Willard. I suppose that 
she and Mrs. Devereaux are very much attached 
to each other?" 

"Paige and Josephine? I can't say they are 
like mother and daughter — ^Josephine's heart is 
much too young for that — chums would be more 
nearly accurate. Yet Mrs. Devereaux has been 
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a mother to Paige, and the very strongest ties 
of affection and confidence bind them together." 

Mr. Flint slowly nodded his head, as if these 
disclosures were right in harmony with whatever 
theory he was evolving. 

"One thing more," said he. "It is strange 
that it has never occurred to you, with your inti- 
mate understanding of your cousin, that nothing 
at all has happened to her; that her prolonged 
absence without communicating with relatives or 
friends is an act of her own free will," 

"But it did occiu* to me," Van Vechten contra- 
dicted. "And it is my knowledge of Paige that 
renders such a hypothesis wholly absurd. It 
would require an extraordinary motive to impel 
her so to disregard our feelings; a possible love 
affair is simply out of the question as a cause, and 
there has been nothing whatever approaching an 
estrangement." 

Again Mr. Flint nodded understandingly. 

"Now," said he, "I '11 answer your question as 
to why I attach so much importance to finding 
Max Willard ; although what I have already told 
you should supply the explanation. I want to 
discover the motive that infiuenced Temple Bon- 
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ner to disregard his own iron-bound system of 
doing business and establish a precedent by inter- 
posing personally in the case of the house across 
the street. It is remarkable that he should do 
such a thing for anybody. If Max Willard is 
alive, the old friendship would supply that mo- 
tive. Then it would be high time to get in touch 
with Willard and learn what he 's up to." 
"I see. I '11 do the best I can." 
Van Vechten's interest in the old Schuyler 
home had been revived by the foregoing conver- 
sation, and it was at this stage that he in- 
terrogated Mr. Flint rather closely about his 
discoveries when he searched the place. 

"The search was only in a measure rewarded," 
was the reply. "The principal detail I learned 
was that the house manifestly had been taken to 
serve merely as a temporary rendezvous, for 
none of the furnishings had been renewed. 
Most of the old Schuyler stuff is still there — old- 
style horse-hair and upholstered walnut furni- 
ture, marble-top tables, white marble fireplaces, 
family portraits in heavy oval gilt frames, and 
the like. Everything is tarnished, coated with 
dust and cobwebs and uncared for ; the tapestries 
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and upholstery are rotten and moth-eaten. It 
is a dreary, forsaken place/' 

"Perhaps/' Van Vechten reflectively offered, 
"Temple Bonner's sentiment about the house ex- 
tended to preserving everything just as it was 
when he was attentive to Miss Henrietta. But 
he has never come back to it." 

That was precisely the impression I gathered. 
Aside from the gold purse, I found nothing 
whatever of any interest to my investigation." 

Van Vechten asked carelessly: 

"If one were minded to, could one get in?" 

The detective smiled. "Are you thinking of 
attempting it?" 

"Maybe I shall — ^if the obstacles in the way 
are not insurmountable. You see, Flint, I may 
stumble upon something of value as a clue ; some- 
thing that was meaningless to you with yoiu^ 
scant knowledge of family traditions." 

The detective passed a flat key across the 
table, saying merely: "The back door; you 
reach it through the alley." 

Van Vechten pocketed the key. 

Turning to Tom, Mr. Flint had just asked 
him to recount his Rocky Cove experience, when 
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the arrival of another messenger boy with a fresh 
bundle of cablegrams interrupted him. 

These messages were the remaining replies to 
those sent by Van Vechten in the morning, and, 
in addition, a notification from the telegraph 
company of failure to deliver the cablegram to 
Paige at Paris. 

They proved to be similar in tenor to those 
received earlier in the day — one and all they 
declared entire ignorance of Paige Carew's 
whereabouts. 

One was a second message from Bobby Mas- 
singer, asserting in positive terms that Paige had 
not been in London at all, and sounding a note 
of alarm in the imperativeness with which it de- 
manded an explanation. 

"Bobby," commented Van Vechten, folding 
the slip, "is a good fellow. But he wiU have 
to resign himself, as the rest of us have, and take 
it out in guessing and swearing." 
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CHAPTER IX 

UN. ENFANT PEKDU 

WHETHER Mr. Flint attached any 
particular importance to anything 
in Tom Phinney's recital, Van 
Vechten was unable to determine, either from 
the detective's fixed expression (or absence of 
expression), or the few questions he asked when 
Tom had finished. These interrogations were 
aimed solely at aiding Tom to remember the 
motor-boat's occupants; but excepting the sup- 
posititious servant and the sandy-complexioned 
man— now identified as John Callis— Tom's 
description was exceedingly vague. The three 
female figures, it will be remembered, were so 
mufiled that he did not see their features at all. 
Moreover *t had been twilight at the time, when 
conditions were not the most favorable for 
observing details. He had been afforded his 
clearest view of Callis when the latter stepped 
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into the lamplight in front of the Rocky Cove 
hotel. 

Before leaving, Mr. Flint said to Van 
Vechten : 

''I am liable to be looking you up almost any 
minute of the day or night. I expect to be pretty 
busy, but it is impossible to foretell precisely 
in what way my efforts will be directed. May I 
count on you spending as much of your time 
here as you can?" 

The young man nodded. "If I am not here 
I shall leave word so you may know where to 
find me." 

Tom, after the detective was gone, reverted to 
a topic which he had broached earlier in the 
day. 

"Are you going to use the motor for a while, 
Ruddy? I want to take a run down to Maiden 
Lane if you *re not." 

The other roused sufficiently from his puzzling 
reflections to give the speaker a questioning look. 
"Maiden Lane?" he repeated: 

Tom amplified. 

"Chap down there — wealthy diamond im- 
porter — ^was wanting a skipper for his steam 
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yacht. Brownlow's his name — ^met him at the 
Payne-French's last week. He was asking me 
about it ; suppose he heard that I was interested 
in yachting. I have a master's certificate, you 
know; that 's one job I can hold down." 

Tom was moody, and for the time being Van 
Vechten laid aside his own perplexities. 

"So,*' he said, "you are still determined to go 
to work?" 

Tom nodded. "Most of the time you chaps 
were talking I was thinking the whole thing 
over. It's really not likely I shall ever meet 
that girl, Ruddy ; it 's too deuced improbable to 
hope such a thing. Just the same, I mean to get 
busy. I want to get away. I want to feel that 
I am doing something worth while. I can run 
old Brownlow's yacht just as well as anybody I 
might recommend, if not better, and I 'm going 
after the berth myself. Can I refer him to you ?" 

Van Vechten devoted some moments to con- 
templation of his friend. What had happened 
to them within the past three days? Tom 
Phinney, ever awkward and shy in the presence 
of the opposite sex, was, if every indication was 
not blatantly deceptive, head over heels in love 
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— ^and with a girl whom he had never seen! As 
for himself, he was submerged in a mystery that 
was baffling him to distraction; his cousin had 
inexplicably disappeared from the face of the 
earth; and love — ^well, he no longer denied the 
existence of a potent desire to find again 
the owner of the midnight eyes that had so 
openly scorned him, 

*'Come out of it," Tom impatiently prodded 
him. "Did you hear what I was saying?" 

Van Vechten came to himself with a start. 

"Certainly," said he. "Take the car for as 
long as you want it ; if I have to go anywhere I '11 
use a taxi. Send Mr. Brownlow to me if he 
wants any recommendation of your qualifications 
to handle a yacht, steam or sail. And you would 
be safe in mentioning Fred Carteret, too. Good 
luck, Tom." 

And Mr. Tom Phinney departed to call on 
the wealthy diamond importer. 

Left thus to himself, Van Vechten took from 
his pocket the key which Mr. Flint had given 
him, and sat contemplating it for some minutes. 
By and by he returned it to his pocket, then push- 
ing back his chair, rose and fell to pacing to and 
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fro the width of the lounging-room. As he 
passed each of the big plate glass windows — 
they were screened, however, at this season — ^he 
H^ould glance across the street at the silent house. 
A.t last he halted and, hands in pockets, stood 
rt;aring at the dingy facade, his mien pensive. 

"Why not?" his thoughts presently crystal- 
lized. "Now is as good as any time. It 's too 
[ate in the day to undertake anything else; be- 
sides, there is nothing to do but wait. Lord — 
wrait! It would be a relief to have the universe 
some tumbling around one's ears. After Flint's 
jram, it will be interesting to have a squint in- 
side. Queer, queer." 

Now perhaps he forgot his promise to Flint to 
leave word respecting his movements, or else he 
did not consider a brief absence merely across 
the street of sufficient consequence to be men- 
tioned; however that may be, he left the club 
without a word to anybody. 

A minute or two later he stood in the inde- 
scribably littered and filthy backyard of Num- 
ber 1813. In truth, the place was no more than 
a small brick-paved court. It was walled all 
about, and a short flight of stone steps leading 
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downward to a basement door bore the only evi- 
dence of recent use. Here, patently, was the 
door to which the key belonged. 

He unhesitatingly went down the half-dozen 
or so steps, and when he stopped to insert the 
key in the lock received the initial surprise of 
his adventure. 

Before he succeeded in getting the key into the 
keyhole, the door swung open at his touch. Be- 
sides being unlocked, the latch was not even 
caught. 

"Humph! Should n't think Flint would have 
been that careless,*' was his immediate conclu- 
sion. It did not occur to him that somebody al- 
ready might be within, but contented himself 
with the belief that the detective had neglected 
to make fast the door after his visit Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

Settling the incident thus to his own satisfac- 
tion, he entered and closed the door behind him. 

At once he was surrounded by a murky, yel- 
lowish gloom; for the windows were so coated 
with dust and grime and spiders' webs that such 
light as entered was about as effective as sun- 
shine filtered through a cloud of smoke. He 
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Was in a hall. On one side was a storeroom, on 
the other the laundry. Farther along he made 
out a flight of stairs. 

Up to this stage he had felt no need of caution; 
but the instant the basement door shut behind 
him it was as if he had stepped into another 
world. Such noises as the neighborhood af- 
forded were either utterly extinguished, or else 
they penetrated to the interior as from a tre- 
mendous distance and merely emphasized the 
silence and lifelessness of the place. The air 
wsLS heavy, stagnant and filled with the odors of 
damp and decay. 

He glimpsed into the kitchen, and promptly 
withdrew with a shudder. OS on one side a 
huge range stood, red with rust, and everjrwhere 
were cobwebs and layer upon layer of dirt. A 
sleek rat darted into the denser shadows, and the 
Dpening door disturbed hundreds of enormous 
cockroaches. Some scuttled away, but others 
remained motionless and watched him with 
malignant eyes that sparkled weirdly in the half- 
light. 

He closed the kitchen door very carefully. He 
was now sensible of a feeling that a vague, in- 
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definable menace lurked in the shadows, a 
ghastly, mvisible, nameless danger that it would 
be useless to cope with. The fancy, he knew, 
was only a result of the depressing, soundless 
house, whose very atmosphere was that of a 
sepulchre; and yet for a moment he seriously 
debated whether or not he should proceed. 

However, he shook off the feeling and ad- 
vanced toward the stairs, which loomed dimly be- 
fore him. But thenceforward he moved with 
utmost circumspection, pausing frequently at 
some imagined sound, or to determine the nature 
of some shape unexpectedly confronting him in a 
darker corner. 

And scarcely had he arrived at the first floor 
than his strained attentiveness was rewarded by 
a sound that was unmistakable — one that 
brought him up short — ^a sound of human voices. 
A distinctly unpleasant tingling sensation 
played over his scalp and at the back of his neck. 
The temporary alarm, however, instantly van- 
ished, and instead he was filled with wonder and 
curiosity at this unlooked-for turn of his ex- 
ploration. 

Who could have chosen a spot so desolate and 
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Grod-f orsaken in which to carry on a conversa- 
tion? 

He recalled the unlatched door: manifestly 
whoever was inside with him had entered by 
means of a key, precisely as he had been equipped 
to do, and had neglected to fasten the door after 
them. At any rate, the matter was worth in- 
vestigating; then, if he saw that he was an in- 
truder, he would quietly withdraw. 

When they first startled him the voices were 
so low that he was unable to determine anything 
about them — ^how many were talking, or in what 
portion of the house the speakers were. Then 
of a sudden he received a fresh shock of surprise. 
One of the voices rose in a note of anger. 

It was a woman's — ^nay, a girl's. 

And now he was able to locate the source of 
the sounds. They came from somewhere in the 
second story and toward the rear of the house. 
With infinite caution, he crept up the front stair- 
way to the upper hall. 

The voices sounded incessantly, first a man's, 
hoarse and rumbling, then the girl's, then some- 
times both together. Van Vechten paused at a 
realization that the two were quarreling and 
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that the girl's voice was quivering with intense 
indignation. 

He no longer thought that he might be a pos- 
sible trespasser. His mind was turbulent with 
mad fancies that set his heart to pounding in a 
most abnormal fashion. The girl in the crowd, 
the beautiful face at the window, rose abruptly be- 
f or him, and he fairly trembled with expectation 
and also — while that feminine note of anger rang 
in his ears — with apprehension. 

He advanced more rapidly, and presently 
came to a halt before a closed door, on the far- 
ther side of which the two disputants without 
doubt were engaged. And then perforce he be- 
came an eavesdropper. 

"Go, go, gol" cried the feminine voice, shrill 
with exasperation and anger. "I tell you, I 
will not stand this annoyance. Whatever in 
the world possessed you to follow me I can't im- 
agine. Go— get out of my sight. I don't want 
to hear a word you have to say !" 

At the next words Van Vechten started so 
violently that, had the unseen couple been less 
absorbed in their quarrel, they must have heard 
him. The girl was still si)ea]dng. 
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**You have done many things to anger me 
hat I have overlooked, John Callis ; but your f ol- 
owing me here is just a bit more than I can en- 
lure. Now I mean to tell father just how you 
lave been harassing me, and, mark my words, 
16 will put a stop to it. Why did you come — 
if ter it was decided that I was to do the errand 
iloner 

"You know," Callis's deep voice growled. 
*You take precious care that I don't get to talk 
to you anywhere else/' 

"And why?" retimied the girl, witheringly, 
'"Because you can't be sensible. No, no; don't 
interrupt," she commanded. "If you have fol- 
lowed me here to learn what I think of you, then 
listen to me. I '11 make my meaning so plain 
that it will penetrate even to your dull under- 
standing. 

"There was a time that I liked you, John — 
how could I help it when in so many ways you 
have been so loyal? Even now I admire that 
loyalty." 

"A dog's 1" the man contemptuously inter- 
jected; but the girl ignored the interruption. 

"But are you so obtuse that you can not see 
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when your familiarities are distasteful? I am 
sure I have never encouraged you by word or 
look. Can not you realize that by persisting in 
them you only excite loathing and fear — 

"But, no, I am not afraid of you/' The voice 
abruptly softened. "And I don't loathe you, 
John ; it *s wicked for me to say such a thing; but 
you will drive me to loathing you if you persist 
in making love to me. I do not love you, I never 
have, I never can." ' 

A roar from the man cut short her words. 

"Danm it, I'll make you love me!" The 
words rattled harshly in his throat. "Do you 
think I have been working and waiting all these 
years from any sense of duty or loyalty to your 
father? Then the more fool you. It was for 
you — do you hear me? You! I meant at the 
first that you should be my wife; I have meant 
it all along; I mean it now more than ever. And 
— ^by Grod! you shan't turn me down in this wayl 
I won't — I can't stand it!" 

There was a pause. The stillness of the 
mouldering corridors and empty chambers 
seemed to gather and weigh down upon the 
listener like a palpable substance. What should 
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he do: retreat without letting his presence be 
known, or open the door and interfere? So far 
the girl had demonstrated her ability to handle 
the situation, and he shrank from appearing as 
Ml officious meddler; yet, for the life of him, un- 
til he was vouchsafed at least a hint of the alter- 
nation's outcome, he could not depart. 

The silence was quite abruptly broken by the 
girrs voice, cold now and biting. 

"John, stand away from the door and let me 

by." 

No response from the man. 

"Are you going to let me pass?'' 

And again, apparently, he was unable to con- 
tain himself. 

"Nol" he burst forth. "If all my months of 
waiting and giving — ^myself, y'understand — giv- 
ing the best of me for you — ^if my only payment 
is to be — ^scom and contempt I suppose you 'd 
call it — ^then, by heaven 1 I '11 make you suflFer 1 
I '11 break your spirit ; I — I 'U — " 

"Johnl" — ^in a shocked voice. 

He did not heed; all restraint was thrown to 
the winds, and he drove on in a reckless frenzy 

of speech. 
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"You think I care what happens to me, do 
you? Huh I Blame little you know about 
John Callis. If I can't have you I don't care a 
whoop in Hades what becomes of me. If I can't 
have you nobody else shall. Scream, if you want 
to — ^yell at the top of your voice — ^there's no- 
body to hear you." 

"Johnl" The girl was now genuinely 
alarmed. "Don't talk so wildly 1 You'll re- 
gret this. And don't — don't look at me like 
thatr Another brief pause and she concluded 
pleadingly : "Please, John, let me go I" 

"I shan't"— doggedly. 

'What do you mean to do with me, John?" 

"I don't know. I have n't made up my mind. 
Maybe I '11 kill you — ^if you drive me to it." 

The giri must have rushed toward the door, 
desperately striving to win past him, and just as 
certainly he must have caught her and stayed her 
steps. What followed was pretty much con- 
fused in Van Vechten's mind. There was a 
sound of scuffling; the incensed listener in the 
hall heard the girl cry out in an agitated voice: 
"Ohl You are hurting me I" which was im- 
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tnediately followed by a stifled shriek that chilled 
bhe blood in his veins. 

Next instant he had grasped the knob and 
thrown all his weight against the door. 

It was unbolted and crashed open with ex- 
plosive violence. His irruption promptly quieted 
the disturbance. The man — ^it was the sandy- 
complexioned man — stood with dropped jaw, 
staring blankly at the intruder, 

Andthegiri? His heart leaped. His whole 
being was suffused with a warm glow. The girl 
that he had despaired of ever seeing again, what 
unhappy mischance had brought her to this peril? 
And what imrecognized message had prompted 
him to arrive upon the scene so opportunely? 

She was now very still, but leaning as far 
away from the man holding her wrists as the 
exertion of every ounce of her strength could 
force her. Her whole attitude, every line of her 
beautiful face, revealed only repugnance and 
indignation. 

After the first shock of pleased surprise. Van 
Vechten flamed, then turned to ice. His regard 
traveled to the man in a narrowed look of anger 
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that left him white to the lips. It was a hard 
look, an ugly, wicked look that spelled danger. 

But his lifelong habit of repression checked 
any violent display of feeling on his part. The 
spell was broken when he composedly advanced 
a step farther into the room, not for an instant 
moving his steely regard from the man. All of 
a sudden his thin Ups twisted in an odd little 
smile that was not at all pleasing to see. 

"Well?" he said quietly. Save for the un- 
mistakable undercurrent of menace, the tone 
might have been affable. 

So profound was the other man's stupefaction 
that he mechanically released the girl's wrists 
and fell back a pace. Only a quick anticipation 
of his act saved her from falling to the floor; as 
it was she staggered backward until a dust- 
coated library table stayed her. At this she 
clutched, clinging to its edges, and, wide-eyed, 
stared from one to the other of the men. Her 
tormentor's brain, obviously, stirred only slug- 
gishly; but all at once the sullen features were 
congested with blood, the veins on his forehead 
swelled, and all his fiwy — ^now redoubled — ^was 
directed at Van Vechten. 
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** Where in hell did you come from?" he snarled 

I 

enomously, 

"Anyhow, not the same neighborhood that 
red you/' Van Vechten eyed him a moment 
mger with inexpressible disfavor. "Good 
jordl" he added. "What a nasty brute you 
rel" 

Nothing less than paralyzing amazement, ap- 
parently, restrained Callis from leaping upon 
Tan Vechten and finishing him out of hand, 
bid perhaps, too, there was a quality in the 
oung man's bearing that had something to do 
nth it — ^his imflinching nerve, the mastery of his 
ook, the inevitable dominance of caste and breed- 
ng. With a little bow. Van Vechten turned 
igain to the girl. 

"You are at perfect liberty to depart," he said, 
with calm, dignified deference. "And, really, I 
think you had better do so at once. I can hold 
this ruffian — at least \mtil you make good your 
escape. Once you are in the street, you know, 
and you are safe.'* 

By this time she had regained something of 
her own composure; but the cool assurance of 
this punctiliously garbed young man, the obvious 
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determination and air of authority that lay be- 
hind his courtesy, evoked from her a look of 
startled wonder. The heavy lashes half -veiled 
her dark eyes as they wavered to Callis, then back 
again to him; it was a covert, all-appraiaing 
glance. Then her lips curled scornfully. 

What was passing in her mind was only too 
plain to Van Vechten. He flushed hotly. Al- 
ready he had made the same comparison; one 
that took in every detail of his opponent's tre- 
mendous physical superiority; and he fostered 
no illusions respecting the possible outcome of a 
combat. 

Never before had he been confronted by any 
man so irresponsible with rage, or one with whom 
it was so hopeless to attempt to reason ; never in 
all his life had he struck a man in anger; but 
he knew there was just one way in which he 
could succor this disdainful beauty, and that 
would be to pit his endurance against the bully's 
strength, to guard himself as much as possible 
against his repeated onslaughts, and delay pur- 
suit of the girl until he (Van Vechten) was 
pounded into insensibility — or mayhap slain. 
He did not blink that contingency. Yet, with- 
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out the slightest hesitation, he had resolved to 
offer himself to the sacrifice. 

Through his mind all these aspects of the 
crisis flashed. If only he had the bludgeon which 
his fatuous wit had so disparaged to Tom ! 

He was guilty of no error of judgment now, 
however; Callis gave him but scant time to re- 
flect, then rushed, not at him, but at the girl. 
Simultaneously Van Vechten plimged headlong 
forward, interposing his lighter body between. 

Amid the stress and confusion of violent situ- 
ations, the human mind is capable of the most 
ridiculous pranks. And at this critical moment 
Van Vechten's prompted him to commit such an 
absurdity. 

"Gret out of here, you little idiot!" he yelled 
it the girl, who seemed frozen to the table. 

She hesitated one second longer, then, with a 
{tifled scream, shpped into the hall and closed 
the door after her. 

It would not be pleasant to record what hap- 
pened in that room. There is nothing heroic in 
a baited rat darting desperately from a trap into 
the jaws of a waiting terrier, nor in the spectacle 
of a lamb being prodded to the shambles. For 
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/perhaps five minutes Van Vechten succeeded in 
preventing Callis from grasping the door-knob 
— ^a period in which he was reduced from a cor- 
rectly dressed, rather handsome young gentle- 
man to an object that was no more than a tat- 
tered, bloody semblance of humanity — and then 
he sank into oblivion. 

Callis, panting, and not without some marks 
of the struggle himself, contemplated the sur- 
rounding havoc. Chairs had been smashed, the 
dust-coated table overturned and two of its legs 
splintered; rotten hangings had been torn down, 
and even a strip of moth-eaten carpet torn loose 
from wall to wall. A haze of dust hung in the 
air, partially obscuring a vague heap which lay 
huddled in a corner. All his vicious fury had 
spent itself; his insane desire to pursue the girl 
and wreak upon her whatever hideous outrage 
his inflamed brain might have inspired, had 
wholly oozed away. He was pale and shaking 
with fear. He was shrinking with dread of 
the silent house, morbidly sensible of its encom- 
passing walls, and of its accusing, threatening 
shadows. 
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He stared at his motionless adversary. Why 
didn't the fool move? The answer came 
promptly, unbidden: Because he could n't. He 
would never move again, unless, perchance, 
it should be to rise up and follow him — out of 
the room, along the echoing halls, down the dusty 
stairs, into the street; whithersoever he went, 
turn and double, twist and dodge, there would be 
that Thing at his side, until at last — 

And there was yet another shadow in this si- 
lent house, one other fearsome shade: suppose it 
should detach itself from the rest; suppose the 
two shadows should get together and enter into 
an unholy pact to work his undoing? 

John Callis clenched his teeth to stop their 
chattering. His starting glance skirted the room 
and sought to penetrate the shadows, which every 
minute were looming larger and larger and more 
obscure, then was irrestibly drawn back to the 
shapeless blurred heap in the comer. He did 
not look away from it again. 

Swallowing convulsively, licking his dry lips 
with a dry tongue, he backed noiselessly, step 
by step, until he brought up against the door. 
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Never far an instant did the horrible dread of 
the tvco shadows blending and following him 
pause in its unnerving suggestion. 

He fdt for the knob like one in a nightmare. 
Ftodii^f it» he stealthily opened the door and 
shmk awaj. 
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THE TIME LOCK 

Never for an instant did the horrible dread o 
the two shadows blending and following 
pause m its unnerving suggestion. 

He felt for the knob like one in a nightmare. 
Finding it, he stealthily opened the door and 
slunk away. 
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BOOK III 
ABOARD THE KOHINUB 



CHAPTER I 

TOM FINDS EMPLOYMENT 

[T was in an exceedingly dejected frame of 
mind that Tom Phinney, alone in Van Vech- 
ten's huge six-cylinder car, made his way to 
laiden Lane in search of Mr. Brownlow. The 
)w state of his feelings was in a large measure 
wing to a condition that had grown really im- 
linent and personal only during the last few 
linutes; one that meant renimciation of all his 
ast mode of living and realization of a neces- 
ary readjustment to an uncertain future; he 
ad turned over a new leaf, foresworn idleness 
nd frivolity, and was going to work ! 

Then, too, his dispirited state was just right 
receive and exaggerate the importance of 
ague impressions; there was an element in the 
ery words "diamond importer" that powerfully 
uggested an ornate establishment — some sort of 
xtravagant setting for the profusion of gems, 
)ictured by his imagination as flashing upon 
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every hand — ^which reminded him of his own im- 
pecuniosity, and that he must needs come into 
Brownbw's presence as an inferior, as a suppli- 
cant for a job; whereas he had previously met 
the talkative little man not only upon terms of 
equality, but with that degree of bumptious con- 
tempt which red-blooded youth automatically ac- 
cords a mature wisdom and knowledge which to 
it is incomprehensible. To Tom, Brownlow was 
merely an insignificant, loquacious individual 
whom it was advisable to avoid at social func- 
tions unless he wanted to be bored to death. It 
was rather extraordinary that the two should dis- 
cover a single point of mutual interest; but the 
fact could not be gainsaid — ^Brownlow owned a 
beautiful steam-yacht, and Tom right now 
wanted to be her captain, at so much per month, 
more than ever he had wanted anything in his 
hfe — unless it were — 

But he banished this thought; he would never 
hear the soft, well-bred voice again; the voice's 
owner was of a sphere far removed from his own, 
and even were he to come face to face with her 
he would have no right to look at her with the 
honest desire that filled his heart. 
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Such gloomy meditations darkened his hand- 
some boyish face, and in his preoccupation he 
wasted a good quarter of an hour searching for 
Brownlow's number. In harmony with his fan- 
cied portrait of the latter's establishment, he 
directed his attention to the smarter, more mod- 
em structures ; and it was quite by accident that 
his eye alighted upon the right place — ^an inde- 
scribably shabby building, age-worn and de- 
crepit, pinched between two skyscrapers. He 
stopped the motor and viewed the entrance with 
doubt and disfavor. But there was no mistak- 
ing it: from the curb, Brownlow's name could 
be seen on the directory board just inside the 
entrance. 

There was not even an elevator, so Tom was 
obliged to climb two flights of stairs, dark and 
dirty, to a suite of dingy offices, in the outer of 
which two old, white-haired clerks bent over pon- 
derous ledgers without so much as deigning him 
a glance, and a trim young lady, affording a 
sharp note of contrast to her surroundings, 
pounded upon a typewriter. It was she who 
recognized his presence with a bright, smiling 
regard, who took his card and disappeared into 
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another room, and who returned presently to 
that Mr. Brownlow would see him at once m Iris 
private office. 

The farther Tom went, the more incredible it 
became that this could be the business habitat of 
the Kohinur's owner — for Tom was familiar with 
every private craft that acknowledged New 
York as its home port — ^and far from being 
dazzled by a bewildering display of precious 
stones, the sparkle of a diamond here would have 
been so conspicuous as to be startling. 

With growing doubt and diffidence, he crossed 
the threshold, where the trim young lady waited 
with her hand upon the door-knob. He de- 
tected, quite by accident, the look of admiration 
with which she was covertly viewing his stalwart, 
upstanding figure, and promptly became wretch- 
edly confused. The girl blushed and slipped 
past him, closing the door after her and leaving 
Tom with a feeling that now all means of escape 
were cut o£F. 

To his unobservant eye there was nothing to 
indicate what manner of business might be car- 
ried on here. Brownlow's private room was 
even dingier and more uninviting than the outer 
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office — for all the world like the husk of a frost- 
bitten nut of which Brownlow was the wrinkled 
lemeL 

But could Tom have been present while the 
importer was entertaining a prospective cus- 
tomer, he would have obtained an insight into 
Brownlow's methods. In front of the only win- 
dow that was scrupulously clean stood a wide 
table. Across the pohshed top two comfortable 
leathern chairs faced each other. Two or three 
dark purple velvet pads and a couple of jewel- 
er's lenses lay here and there upon the top itself. 
At these two places the importer and the cus- 
tomer would have been sitting Ute-cL-Ute, the 
latter barkening while the former discoursed at 
length upon any subject save the one that had 
brought them together, until one of the bent 
figures in the outer office returned from Brown- 
low's safe-deposit box in a nearby bank, bearing 
beneath his arm a small leather case. After this 
had been deposited at Brownlow's elbow and the 
bent figure had retired to re-attach himself to 
his own particular ponderous ledger, the case 
would have been opened and its glittering con- 
tents poured out upon the velvet pads. Then 
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the little man's garrulity would have ceased, and 
he would have uncovered a minute knowledge of 
gems and values against which the sharpest bar- 
gainer knew that it was useless to contend. Un- 
numbered millions of dollars worth of precious 
stones had passed through his claw-like fingers, 
each adding its quota to his wealth; and thus it 
was that he could indulge in a luxury like the 
Kohinur. 

The importer was alone, however, when Tom 
entered. He rose nimbly from his desk and 
greeted his caller with an effusiveness that left 
the latter tongue-tied. 

"My dear Mr. Phinneyl " cried the little man, 
beaming, the while he vigorously pumped Tom's 
unresponsive right hand. "My dear Mr. Phin- 
neyl Almost literally you have arrived at the 
eleventh hour. It is impossible for me to ex- 
press my gratification at seeing you. So you 
didn't forget the request I made so bold as to 
proffer at Mrs. Payne-French's 1" He stopped 
with surprising abruptness, then went on in a 
tone expressive of consternation: "Don't say 
that you have failed 1 Don't tell me you have 
come here only to bring disappointment! It 
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would be a cruel act of kindness on your part, 
but . . . Ahem I Sit down." 

Tom dropped into the chair which the other 
thrust at him as if he meant to knock his legs 
from imder him. 

"Pray don't give me any such ill-tidings, Mr. 
Phinney, for this is my last day of grace; if I 
don't get a skipper and mates for the Kohinur 
by six this evening, I stand to lose" — ^he raised 
his hands in a despairing gesture — "I can't bear 
to hear myself say it! I can't bear to think of 
how much I shall lose — ^more than any man can 
aflFord — good, honest money, just waiting to be 
picked up." 

This was all more or less unintelligible to 
Tom; but he had succeeded in pulling himself 
together, and as soon as he could wedge in a word 
he tried to impress upon the excitable merchant 
that he was oflFering hunself for the opening. 
When at last Brownlow comprehended, he sud- 
denly checked himself and stared at Tom in 
silent surprise; but in a moment he drew a long 
face, which put the finishing touch to his caller's 
discouragement. 

"You 're not in earnest," Brownlow voiced his 
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misgivings, solemnly wagging his head, kt 
nevertheless maintaining an interested scrutiny 
upon the yomig man. "Why, should y<m be 
looking for such a billet?" 

"Because I want the money," was the blunt 
response. "And take my word for it, Mr. 
Brownlow, I 'm in earnest. If you doubt my 
qualifications — " 

The other raised a silencing hand. 

"I know all about them," said he, crisply, 
"else I shouldn't have broached the matter to 
you in the first place. I supposed your interest 
and activity in yachts and yachting would enable 
you to put me in the way of finding what I 
wanted; I didn't expect that you would — er— 
aheml— " 

Tom took the words out of his mouth. 

"Strike you for the job myself, eh? Well, I 
have." 

Brownlow reseated himself at his desk, upon 
which he thoughtfully drmnmed with his 
fingers, every now and then directing a sharp 
glance at his caller. Tom was beginning to real- 
ize that the employment of a captain for the 
Kohinur, for some occult cause, was not to be so 
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simply arranged as such matters generally are; 
the preliminaries were unusual and — ^to him — ^un- 
necessary; he was becoming more and more 
puzzled, for he believed that Brownlow was 
needlessly investing the proceedings with an air 
of mystery, and this made hun restive. 

By and by Brownlow drew a long breath and 
once more gloomily shook his head. 

"I 'm fearful that it 's not to be," sighed he, 
heavily. "When you hear the conditions you 
will back out like* all the rest of *em. Seems 
like these days navigators are too busy clipping 
coupons and drawing dividends to be attracted 
by a little thing like double wages." 

Tom pricked up his ears. Two pastimes had 
been mentioned which he, at least, never had en- 
joyed. He interrupted with an exclamation. 

"Double wages! Say"— eagerly— "if the 
^ame 's straight I don't care to hear conditions. 
Where 's your yacht ? I '11 get my dunnage 
aboard without wasting any more time." 

The little man bounded from his chair and be- 
gan pacing the floor with short, nervous strides. 
Every now and then he would halt with a jerk 
and address a few remarks to Tom, rub his hands 
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togetHer briskly and dart off upon his prome- 
nade. 

" I declare, Mr. Phinney," he spoke vehe- 
mently, "in a way this is a rare stroke of luck 
for me; but before we go any further I must— 
my conscience impels me to tell you — aheml— 
some things. Certain details must be laid before 
you before I allow you, out of the generosity 
of your nature, to bind yourself to any obliga- 
tion. The conditions, I believe I may truthfully 
affirm, are extraordinary; indeed, without ex- 
aggerating the state of affairs, I may even go 
so far as to say that they are astoundingly ex- 
traordinary; and I must put you into possession 
of such facts as I am at liberty to impart. 

"But'' — ^he broke off abruptly — "I need more 
than a captain; I am pledged to secure the serv- 
ices of a first and second officer and a chief en- 
gineer. The scamps who have been serving me 
in those capacities — confound 'em — ^are poor, 
miserable, spineless creatures whose proper walk 
in life is between a pair of plow-handles instead 
of upon the deck of a sea-going craft. They are 
a pack of cowards, Mr. Phinney, when an op- 
portunity is presented to them that smacks of 
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adventure. As I have already intimated, I Ve 
had the devil's own time trying to find men for 
the billets, and you '11 have to scare 'em up some- 
how, somewhere, before six o'clock. That ^s the 
fix I 'm in." 

"But what is it you want to tell me?" Tom 
impatiently tried to pin him down. "If the 
thing depends upon so much we have n't any time 
to spare. I 've a motor below, and I 'm pretty 
sure I can get the men." 

Brownlow threw hunself into his chau- and 
hitched it closer to Tom. Leaning forward, in 
a confidential attitude and occasionally empha- 
sizing his remarks with a vigorous tap upon the 
young man's knee, he impressively began: 

"Looky here, Mr. Phinney — there's the way of 
it. A certain party wants to charter the 
Kohmur for an indefinite period. Ordinarily I 
would n't listen to such a proposal, but he offered 
me a smn of money that quite took my breath 
away, and — ^aheml — ^to be frank with you, just 
now I need the money more than I do the boat. 
Do you get me? Weill He put it up to me 
to find the men I have mentioned — ^rest of the 
crew 's all right — ^but the enterprise is wholly 
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secret. Understand? Secret! They balked. 
And there you are/' 

"A-hal" interjected the bewildered listener, 
who was now beginning to see light. "'That 
listens well — ^if the thing's not crooked/' 

'"Crooked!" shouted Brownlow, aghast at the 
very idea. "Young man, do you think I would 
lend myself to anything crooked?" Tom did not 
commit himself, and the other went on with much 
warmth. "As I say, the enterprise is secret; 
I myself am ignorant of its nature ; but — ^believe 
me, Mr. Phinney — it is endorsed by a name that 
would astonish you were I at liberty to mention 
it. In point of fact, it was that name that finally 
influenced me to accept the offer. Crooked? 
God bless my soul, no ! " 

Tom was already upon his feet. "If that's 
all I 'U go hunt for the men. We have n't any 
time to lose. What then?" 
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THE VOICE IN THE DABK 

THE importer also arose, and coining over 
to Tom, once more took his hand and 
peered searchingly up into his face. 
"You are perfectly satisfied with the condi- 
tions ?" he queried, not without a note of anxiety. 
"Why not? I have your word for it that the 
enterprise is hbnest; as for the other part of it, 
why, the secrecy and all that sort of thing, it 
only makes a fellow a bit more keen, don't you 
know." 

You are confident you can fill the billets?" 
Sure thing. I know the very chaps who will 
jump at a chance like this, where they would 
turn down an ordinary oflFer. You did n't know 
where to look, Mr. Brownlow." 

The old gentleman breathed a sigh of relief, 
"I suppose not," he admitted. "I never before 
had to deal with a matter like this. You know 

where the Claremont is?" 
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Tom nodded. He had dined there ot\m 
enough to have its location and its other cha> 
acteristics pretty well stamped upon his memory. 
Brownlow continued: 

"The Kohinur is at anchor in the Hudson, just 
oflf the Claremont landing. Her bunkers are 
full ; most of her supplies are on board, but 1 11 
take it upon myself to complete the list this after- 
noon. I 'U wait for you there. There are some 
further instructions that I must give you before 
the charterer and party come aboard." 

Tom hastened away. His assurance that he 
could find the men to complete. the Kohinut^s 
equipment was not iU-advised; he had in mind 
the very men he wanted, and his task was simply 
one of running them to earth. 

As being of prime importance, he first secured 
the engineer, and by five o'clock had found Phil 
Mercer. This young man he was forced, almost 
literally, to shanghai. That is to say, Mercer 
was disposed to hang back because of certain 
delinquencies which had been the occasion of his 
expulsion from Annapolis, so that Tom was 
obliged to pick him up bodily and deposit him 
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beside the driver's seat. Cox, the engineer, loll- 
ing at ease in the tonneau, grinned cheerfully. 

"Maybe you don't want the job or need the 
money," announced Tom with decision, "but I 
do need a first officer — in a devil of a hurry, too 
-—and I 'm not going to be over-particular about 
how I get him. You 're elected. As it is, I '11 
have to get along without a second, unless I can 
break in one of Brownlow's tars. I 've got you, 
and take it from me, you're not going to get 
away." . 

" But — ^you know, Tom — " Mercer tried a 
final protest, even while Tom was throwing in 
the clutch. The latter cut curtly in: 

"Yes, I know. But, believe me, Phil, the 
booze is n't going to get you while you 're on the 
Kohinur with me. This job will beat all the 
jag cures you 've ever been up against. You '11 
be entitled to a post-graduate diploma when you 
are discharged." 

Mercer subsided, grumblingly accepting the 
inevitable. 

At the Claremont Tom stabled the machine, 
tried to get Van Vechten on the phone and failed, 
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and notified Ramley at the Kenmore's garage 
where to find his employer's car. Then he and 
Mercer and Cox clambered down to the Clare- 
mont's landing, where a lamich was waiting. 

The long, white tapering length of the Kohi- 
nur, with its tall masts and graceful spars and 
web of rigging, with its battery of glistening 
ports and shining superstructure windows, was 
more suggestive of a liner than a private craft, 
and Captain Phinney was secretly gratified to 
see Phil Mercer's eyes light up with interest and 
with an expert's appreciation of her fine points. 
A thin haze of smoke hung over her funnel, indi- 
cating that she carried a low head of steam, and 
that getting imder way would be a matter only 
of minutes. 

After persuading Phil Mercer that he didn't 
have to attend to a suddenly recollected tele- 
phone message, or any other errand that might 
take him in the neighborhood of the Claremont's 
bar, Tom addressed himself to the white-uni- 
formed sailor in charge of the launch. 

"Is this the Kohinur's launch?" he demanded. 

The fellow jerked an indiflFerent thumb in the 
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general direction of the boat's varnished bow, 
where the name was conspicuously emblazoned in 
raised, but somewhat tarnished, brass letters. 

"You can read, can't you?" was the impudent 
reply. 

"Looky here, my man; you answer a civil ques- 
tion civiUy, and say *sir' when you speak to me. 
Do y'get me?" 

The sailor recoiled with dropped jaw. 

*'Beg pardon, sir," he made haste to concili- 
ate. "You're Captain Phinney — ^I jiidn't 
know." 

"Answer my question." 

"Yes, sir; this is the Kohinur's launch. I was 
waiting for you. Mr. Brownlow's on board 



now. 
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'Look at that lettering," went on Tom 
sternly, indicating the name on the bow; "as 
green and dull as an old brass kettle. And 
what do y'mean, coming after your captain in a 
soiled rig like that? You '11 put in the rest of 
the evening washing and ironing it." 

By which episode it may be seen that Tom 
Phinney of the Powhatan, and Captain Phin- 
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ney of the yacht Kohinur, were two distrndly 
diflFerent personalities — a detail worth remem- 
bering in the light of what is to follow later on. 

When Tom swung aboard at the head of his 
recruits, his appraising eye took in at once the 
deck's untidy appearance, the indolent attitudes 
of the watch and the men forward, and in the face 
of so many evidences of lax discipline he utterly 
ignored Brownlow's demonstrations of joy at his 
appearance. He addressed his mate: 

"Will you look at this canal-barge, Mr. 
Mercer? Put those loafers to work at once, and 
make 'em jimip. Charterer's coming aboard 
tonight, and I 'd be ashamed to look him in the 
face if I had to meet him in a pig-pen like this. 
Get down the acconunodation-ladder — ^he can't 
climb a rope. The bo'sun will take the launch 
ashore after supper and wait for the party." 
He wheeled abruptly upon the sailor of the 
launch. 

"What 's your name?* 

"Charlie Winnard, sir.'* 

"Very well, Charlie Winnard ; you know what 
you have to do, so step lively. And you might 
pass a word along to your mates: the first man 
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]at shows himself above-deck in a rig as filthy 
3 yours will do his watch's laundry for a week. 
^t along with you.'* 

"Aye, aye, sir." And the man saluted and 
epped away with alacrity. 
Then, after Mercer and the engineer had been 
troduced to Mr. Brownlow, the former soon 
d all hands as busy as bees, while Cox hastened 
vaj below to acquaint himself with his new 
arge. A moment later Tom and the owner 
jre alone in the chart-house away from the 
nfusion. 

Mr. Brownlow got down to business inune- 
fttely. He furnished Tom with a list of stew- 
d's supphes, comprising everything from 
isolene for the launch to champagne for the 
issengers, a glance at which made the skipper 
)en his eyes. 

"Whewl" he whistled. "That reads like a 
ector menu; we shan't go hungry or dry in 
le officers' mess, anyhow." 
"I like to do things right," returned Brownlow, 
ibbing his spare little hands with obvious satis- 
iction. "There will be ladies in the party, and 
ley are very particular people." 
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"Ladies!" exclaimed Captain Phinney, scowl- 
ing. "On a secret cruise? I don't like that." 

The other nodded. "But you won't have to 
worry about them. . . . Now I want to give you 
your final instructions; they are brief and not 
difficult to follow; then I must be getting along. 

"First, the charterer and party will want to 
come aboard somewhere around nine o'clock 
tonight; he wiU bring you a note from me. 

"Second, it is uncertain when you will sail; 
but fires must be kept banked in readiness to 
clear at any time. 

"Third, after nightfall the boat must be kept 
dark — ^all interior lights closely shaded — none 
whatever displayed on or above deck except your 
regulation port and starboard lights. 

"Fourth, nobody is to be permitted to come 
aboard or go ashore without the charterer's ex- 
press permission. I believe that 's all." 

Tom stared at the slight figure opposite hinii 
and ran his fingers through his thatch of dose 
black curls. 

"Is this going to be a smuggling stunt?" de- 
manded he, frankly bewildered. "Or are we go- 
ing to kidnap an heiress?" 
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" '!k|idnap an heiress I' " echoed Brownlow. 
"'God bless my soul! What put that notion into 
your head? I told you that I am ignorant of 
the nature of the charterer's object — save that 
it is honest." 

"Humph I" Tom grunted. "It does n*t sound 
honest." 

"1 11 admit that there is a good deal of mys- 
tery about the affair that I do not like; but — " 
And Mr. Brownlow waved a hand in a gesture 
that recalled to the other the Name which could 
aot be mentioned. 

The owner, after a final outburst of gratitude 
ind satisfaction at having been, as he expressed 
Lt, "saved" at the last moment, took his depar- 
ture; and it was not until he had gone that it 
[xxnirred to Tom that the charterer's name had 
Qot been once mentioned. At this neglected de- 
tail he expressed his wonder in the classic lan- 
guage of one of New York City's former police 
chiefs : 

"Now wouldn't that blow your hat in the 
nver I 

He then took over the personal supervision of 
the cleaning-up process, to such good purpose 
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that by nightfall the yacht was as spick and span 
as a battle-ship. 

The night was cloudy and pitch-black. Up 
above him, the Claremont glowed like a fairy 
palace, and as the evening advanced a constantly 
growing procession of automobile lights spun a 
luminous trail to one or another of the entrances, 
while not a few motor-boats discharged their car- 
goes of diners at the landing. A sound of gay 
voices and joyous laughter catne faintly to him 
across the water, and, with a little pang of envy 
and regret, he timied away and started upon an 
exploration of his craft. 

Every step he took added to his incredulity 
that Brownlow could be the owner of such a 
costly toy. The appointments and decorations 
were the most modem, complete and expensive 
that he had ever seen, yet the entire decorative 
scheme had been carried out with an artistic taste 
and a restraint which commanded only sincere 
admiration. The upholstering and lower pan- 
eling were all done in stamped Spanish leather, 
while the woodwork was mahogany. His own 
cabin, to which he was directed by a pleasant- 
faced mulatto stewardess, was in keeping with 
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^e rest; it was roomy and luxurious enough to 
itisfy the captious fancy of a rajah. 
In this delightful environment, he shook out 
id smoothed the nattiest of his uniforms. It 
%s perhaps close to ten o'clock — or four beUs 
' the first watch — ^when Tom, arrayed to his 
tisfaction, heard the officer of the watch re- 
ond to the launch's haiL He hurried on deck 
id stationed himself at the head of the accom- 
odation-steps, mentally deploring the absence 

lights. 

A stir came up from the river, but the launch 
Bs invisible. In a moment a man's head and 
loulders loomed dimly in the gangway. He 
epped upon the deck and, leaning toward Tom, 
»ered into his face in a vain attempt to make 
it his features. To Tom, the man's face was 
lite indistinguishable — ^merely a denser blot 
gainst the blackness. 

**Is this the captain?" inquired a voice 
rangely familiar. 

Tom started with surprise. Where had he 
eard that voice before? He could not recollect 
a the spur of the moment, but for some inex- 
ficable re^on it seemed so necessary that he 
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should, and he tried so hard to do so, thattt^^'' 
man was obliged to repeat his question. 

"I — I beg your pardon,** TcMoi stammewii] 
**I am Captain Phinney." 

It was only natural that he should expect 
hear his questioner's name in return, or to 
handed the note of introduction mentioned 
Brownlow; but the man walked away without] 
another word. 

The others were f oHowing one another rapidly, 
until five dim shapes were ranged along the deck, 
wholly invisible in the shadow of the super- 
structure. 

All at once the now very alert skipper directed 
his attention to a murmur of feminine voices in the 
launch. The ladies, manifestly, were finding con- 
siderable amusement in pretending a hazardous 
embarkation, for their transfer from the smaller 
craft to the steps was accompanied by little ter- 
rified shrieks and much subdued laughter. In 
a moment one came quickly and agilely up to the 
deck, halted and turned around. Her outline 
presented only the vaguest sort of blur. 

"Welcome to the Kohinur!^ she called back 
gayly to whoever remained below, 
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And if Tom had started at sound of the man's 
i^oice, what words are adequate to describe his 
sensations now? None, it is to be regretted. 
Reeling backward until he stayed himself by a 
nechanical clutch at the rail, he clung there, elec- 
:rified with amazement — rstupid with incredulity, 
[f the sun had suddenly burst into view overhead 
hie could have been no more completely over- 
come. 

Next instant, however, conviction was ham- 
mered home. Two other laughing figures had 
joined the first, the three blending in one faint 
outline, when he again heard the voice. 

"Dear me I" it complained. "How dark it is I 
Are n't we to have any lights ?" 

Then, in the mulatto stewardess's mellow ac- 
cents : 

"This way, please; follow me. I '11 show you 
the way to the saloon." 

And by the time Tom had collected his scat- 
tered wits sufficiently to curse his awkward tar- 
diness and ineptness, he was alone. 

Incredible as every law of probability might 
try to make it appear, nevertheless there was no 
gainsaying the fact that the fresh, sweet girlish 
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voice which had just fallen upon his hearing was 
the same that, only a few nights previously at 
Rocky Cove, had set his pulses to leaping and 
his imagination to reveling in an ideal, ridicu- 
lous, rose-colored dream of the future. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE KOHINUB*S CHAETEBEE 

[S it to be wondered at that for the rest of 
the night Tom remained in a state of such 
feverish excitement that he forgot to sleep? 
le invented more than one pretext that took 
im to the cabin ; but it was only to discover that 
U lights had been extinguished save one or two 
haded night lamps, and consequently the hand- 
ome saloon presented but a picture of gloom 
nd slumberous tranquillity. When the silent- 
'ooted, soft-voiced stewardess approached him 
n one of these occasions, he remembered that it 
7as within his province to inquire after the wel- 
are of his charges. He learned that the three 
adies had immediately retired to two of the 
Qore spacious deck staterooms, while the men 
lad been conducted elsewhere by Mr. Hewitt, 
he steward. Also, the party's luggage had 
ibeady been disposed of. 
So he was aflforded ample time for reflection. 
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And with reflection certain obvious conclusions 
began by degrees to force themselves upon his 
understanding, some of which were distinctly 
pleasing, while others were quite the opposite- 
even disquieting. 

Here, in the most amazing manner imagin- 
able, he and the Girl once more were thrown 
together — ^and, too, under circumstances that 
not only promised the most delightful sort of 
intimacy, but were not likely soon to be termi- 
nated. An imwonted light shone in his eyes, 
and his tanned jaw settled into lines of determi- 
nation that were not without a degree of grim- 
ness. 

"I 'd be an ass,'* he assured himself, "if I 
didn't take advantage of every opportunity, the 
way things have turned out. Be-lieve me, I 
will too. And if opportunities don't come fast 
enough" — ^he grinned happily — "I 'U invent one 
every now and then. I 'm boss here. Anyhow, 
I will be once we are imder way." But ab- 
ruptly the pleased expression vanished, and an 
air of gloom settled down in its stead. 

"But what's the use!" he morosely growled. 
She'll have nothing to do with me. I made 
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Seventeen different kinds of fool of myself Mon- 
iay night when she got me out of that dark 
•oom. . . . Unless she realizes that a scrape 
ike that is enough to turn any fellow's head." 

And this led him to ruminating on the 
itrangeness of his adventure, and to a considera- 
iion of the rest of the party, which he indulged 
)riefly only because he remembered how inex- 
plicably their doings had become identified with 
Miss Carew's disappearance — for undoubtedly 
:hey were the same people who had inhabited 
ffumber 1313 — and how greatly Ruddy was in- 
l^rested in their movements. This reflection 
sobered him completely. 

Should he not at once notify Mr. Flint ? Did 
the allegiance he had only today assumed out- 
iveigh the obligations of life-long friendship? 

Here was a problem that was a little too much 
For Tom to decide offhand, and he began to be 
conscious of a vague, growing sense of doubt 
md misgiving. He began to perceive the pos- 
ribility of future complications that would keep 
dim floundering helplessly in all sorts of predica- 
[nents; either interference or non-interference 
by him might be the occasion for any amount of 
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future regret and lasting remorse and mental 
suffering. 

And, besides, there were the two girk : had he 
not, in addition to his own deep-rooted convic- 
tions, Ruddy's positive assurance that they 
could not be in anywise involved in — ^he refused 
to associate them even in his mind with the word 
"criminal" — ^anything oblique or underhand? 

The persuasive influence of this line of argu- 
ment naturally he was not inclined to combat; 
in the end it prevailed, and he resolved that for 
the present at least it was his part to play a 
waiting game, to keep his eyes and ears open, 
and if he should detect anything irregular — or, 
to be more exact, anyihing directly detrimental 
to his friend's interests — ^then would be the time 
for him to act. He was master of a splendid 
steam-yacht now, not a Powhatan loafer. 

Accordingly, therefore, even while admitting 
his imfitness for this sort of thing, as he trod the 
deck he planted his heels upon the planking with 
a degree of confidence that he never felt ashore. 
He had arrived at the decision before turning in, 
that, considering everything, he should be filled 
with a sense of gratitude for the fortuitous 
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chance that had moved him to call on Brown- 
low. 

Captain Phinney was again astir long before 
smirise. He took it upon himself to see that 
the decks had such a scrubbing down, the brass- 
work and glass such a polishing, as, in all proba- 
bility, they had never before received. He had 
himself well in hand now, and every man- jack 
aboard recognized in the calm, forceful indi- 
vidual who directed so concisely what was to be 
done, a skipper who thoroughly imderstood his 
business and whose orders were to be obeyed 
with prompt thoroughness. 

So, at four bells of the morning watch — or six 
o'clock by land time — ^when he and the Girl 
came unexpectedly face to face, outwardly 
Tom was perfectly composed, though his heart 
straightway conmienced a mad poimding, and 
he was filled with a conviction that a sudden un- 
accountable difficulty in his breathing was going 
to make him speak as if a tremolo stop had been 
pulled out in his vocal apparatus. Every mi- 
nute detail of his wildest imaginings respecting 
her beauty was so much more than confirmed 
that for a moment he could only stand and stare. 
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For one thing, she was younger than he had 
believed; she could not have been more than 
twenty — ^nineteen, he decided. When first he 
had heard it, there had been a quality in the rich 
tones of her voice that bespoke a fuller maturity. 
Perhaps this was to be accounted for by a riper 
experience than her years might seem to allow, 
more worldly wisdom than a girl of her age 
usually acquires — ^he didn't know. He was far 
from being an adept at character analysis. 
Tom was the sort of chap to whom all women 
are more or less angels ; should they turn out to 
be otherwise, he was inclined to ascribe the short- 
coming to some defect, some lack, in himself. 
Fortunately such men are usually restrained by 
an inherent shyness that neutralizes the siren 
song's allurement, enabling them to avoid the 
rocks and shoals and ultimately win the placid 
harbor under some good woman's pilotage. 

So we may imagine the reverence with which 
he drank in this exquisite girl's loveliness. Her 
complexion was of the velvety, creamy sort, 
tinted high upon the cheeks with the faintest rose 
pink, that matches nothing so well as hazel eyes 
and that beautiful shade of hair that is too dark 
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to be red and too light to be brown, and which 
novelists have so frequently described as Titian 
that the word has almost ceased to have a mean- 
ing. 

And there was such a wealth of it! Despite 
its jaimty, modish covering — and rash indeed is 
the man who essays to be specific about such 
mysteries — strands of it had been whipped loose 
by the brisk morning breeze and were caressing 
her cheeks and veiling her eyes so that one little 
gloved hand was being kept pretty constantly 
busy brushing it away and vainly trying to per- 
suade it to stay away. 

But without character the most flawless fea- 
tures in the world are like unto a hollow mask; 
the girl's face was instinct with character, with 
courage and resolution, the fine hazel eyes aglow 
with intelligence under their long dark lashes. 
In short, her whole vivid personality was full of 
a charm and witchery that might well transform 
to wine the blood in Youth's veins. 

This vision, it must be understood, burst upon 
Tom all at once; he had no time to linger over 
details, for in a flash her expressive countenance 
mirrored a multitude of emotions, and he was 
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looking not only into the finest eyes that had ever 
met his, hut into a pair of extremely startled eyes 
as well. Next the girl's lips parted, and she re- 
coiled with a gasp of sheer astcxiishment. 

And now must be recorded of Tom one of the 
nicest things it has been privileged thus far to 
say of him ; it was really a pity that Van Vechten 
could not have been present to applaud. He 
looked uncommonly handsome and natty in his 
fresh white-duck uniform ; and his cap, with the 
anchors and the words "Kohinur" and "Cap- 
tain" thereon all in heavy gold braid, was very 
becoming to him. All at once he became acutely 
aware of the boldness and ardor of his gaze, and 
lowering his eyes, he whipped off the cap and 
bowed low to the astonished young lady. 

"I told you," said he exultantly, "that I would 
know you anywhere." 

And that one little speech, when she came to 
ponder over it, would be found to contain more 
of genuine compliment than he might ever hope 
to impress upon her in a lifetime of assurances. 

She was still too dumfounded, however, to 
note his words. Her regard darted from his 
face to his cap and uniform and back to his face 
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again. Then, mechanically, she half -turned 
away as if she would flee. 

But Tom checked this impulse. He was now 
standing erect, his arms folded across his broad 
chest, one hand still holding the cap. He smiled 
and said easily; 

"Seems as though I 'm always to scare you. 
Please don't run away. Anyhow, stay long 
enough to tell me what's so fierce about my 
looks. Won't you?'' 

For a moment longer their eyes held one an- 
other's, hers still alive with bewildering amaze- 
ment; but quickly these expressions died away, 
and she recovered her poise as quickly as it had 
been routed. Her cheeks flushed prettily, and 
she laughed. 

"You!" she exclaimed. "Of all persons! 
Captain — Captain Phinney! If it isn't the 
strangest thing — ^but, no," she broke off, "it is 
not so very remarkable after all. You — " 

She stopped with an abruptness that passed 
imnoticed by Tom. Unable longer to repress 
some expression of his joy, however veiled it 
might be, he said: 

"It is remarkable, though. It 's the ripping- 
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est thing I ever heard of — ^that I should have 
found you again, you know — ^that I should be 
standing here talking to you, like this. 

"But," he went on quickly, seeing that this 
aspect of the matter was not altogether accept- 
able, "I — ^believe me — I have not been trying to 
find you. Not that I didn't want to — I mean, 
I had no idea you were to be here. My presence 
is perfectly legitimate — ^* 

"Implying," she interrupted, every spark of 
amusement vanished from face and eyes, "that 
my presence is not?" 

"Say!" Tom earnestly protested. "Please 
don't talk like that. It 's hard enough for me 
to make myself clear under the best conditions; 
if you go to taking me up sharp that way I '11 
make a mess of it. 

"Here's the way of it. Old Brownlow— • 
know him? Rum old sport — ^Brownlow wanted 
a skipper for this yacht; I applied for the job" 
— he grew more and more nervous as he pro- 
ceeded under the level regard — "he hired me; 
and here I am. Do you get me?" 

For a long moment she studied his face; then 
her lashes lowered a trifle, her cheeks dimpled, 
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and she repKed with a delightful low-voiced de- 
mureness: 

*'I get you/' 

Tom indulged in a tremendous . sigh of relief. 
For the first time hope mounted high in his 
bosom that, after all, their relations were going 
to start upon a friendly footing. 

But before he had time to ask a question that 
rose to his lips, an interruption came. Turning 
at the soimd of a footstep, he was in a measure 
prepared to confront the supposititious old serv- 
ant of Number 1313. The man's face, shot and 
crisscrossed with a network of fine wrinkles, was 
beardless and as lifeless as a death-mask. But 
not so the pierciug black eyes; here at once the 
younger man recognized an extraordinary per- 
sonality, one that affected him powerfully, even 
to forgetting his resentment at the intrusion. 

If, however, he was no longer surprised by 
this individual's presence on the yacht, in a mo- 
ment he was given fresh reason to suspect his 
own sojourn on the Kohinur was to be^ made up 
of a series of shocks the cumulative force of 
which would ere long drive him daft. 

The man handed him an envelope with an ut- 
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tered word or two of explanation: "From Mr. 
Brownlow. I am the charterer." 

And then Tom all at once remembered where 
he had previously heard this familiar voice. Last 
Monday night, when he stood blindfolded in the 
mysterious Long Island house, he had met the 
man Callis's insolent catechism with a profane 
retort, and the bearer of Brownlow's note had 
cautioned him that there were ladies present. 

And the Powhatan Club had believed him to 
be a deaf mute I Regarding the magnetic per- 
sonality revealed through those penetrating 
eyes, it was not difficult to picture the silent con- 
tempt that had withered the presumptuous mem- 
ber who had taken it upon himself to pry into 
this man's affairs. 

The contents of the sheet, which Tom had open 
in a jiffy, were brief and were taken in by him 
at a glance. His immediate stupefaction at 
their purport he voiced in tones of awe. 

"Well— I 'U— be— " he began, but quickly 
checked himself and looked up to find the pierc- 
ing eyes steadily regarding him. 

"And so/' he concluded, ^'you are Max Wil- 
lardr' 
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AN INTERLUDE 

AS Tom thus voiced his astonishment at 
the disclosure of the old man's identity, 
there was a sudden swish of skirts, and 
the girl disappeared down the companionway. 
She left with a marked haste that might have 
been significant to the skipper, had he been in 
any state of mind to be impressed by such sug- 
gestive occurrences. In a moment a series of 
feminine exclamations, indicative of surprise, 
came dully to his hearing; but his attention was 
still held by the penetrating regard. 

"Your manner. Captain Phinney," remarked 
Willard in a quiet voice, "implies that you are fa- 
miliar with my name?'' 

The statement concluded with a note of inter- 
rogation; but Tom stood tongue-tied. What 
should he say? He could not tell this man that 
at the present moment a detective was exceed- 
ingly anxious to find him — ^at least, not without 
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entering into Van Vechten's concern in the 
search. He felt keenly his inability to preserve 
a proper reticence once he began talking, and 
inwardly swore at the peculiar mentality that 
made him obtuse to the relative values of circum- 
stances, which was the cause of his weakness. 
Why was he not keen to catch on to things, like 
Ruddy was, or Flint ? So he moodily shook his 
head. 

After a pause, — 

"Have you any place we may retire to for a 
quiet talk?" Willard inquired in the same tone. 

"The chart-house," vouchsafed Tom, imeasily 
moving in that direction. 

Once seated, there followed a long silence in 
the course of which Tom grew more and more 
restive beneath the keen look of the magnetic 
eyes. Never had he been more uncomfortable in 
his life. By and by Willard spoke, deliberately, 
but none the less earnestly. 

"Look here. Captain, frankly, are you spying 
on me?" 

"Moses and green spectacles, no!" blurted 
Tom. His astonishment at the question was so 
unmistakably genuine that the other continued 
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for a time to watch him in silence. It would have 
heen plain to an outsider that the older man was 
deeply perplexed and troubled, and was trying 
to hit upon a means of coming to some sort of 
understanding. Presently he drew a sigh and 
leaned back in his chair. 

"I can believe that/' he said wearily. "You 
are not the sort of which spies and eavesdroppers 
are made. You are too transparent. And 
yet — " He fell silent again, and for a space 
pondered; then abruptly leaning forward, he 
once more fixed Tom with his keen look. 

"You thought — ^last night," he began, "that I 
didn't recognize you. But I did; I possess 
certain unusual powers, an ability to see distinctly 
in the faintest light being one of them. You are 
the young man who followed Callis at Rocky 
Cove Monday night. Now why did you do that? 
I have a right to know.*' 

In the face of the older man's direct manner, 
Tom's nervousness left him. The powerful per- 
sonality was not without its influence; but Tom 
was not the sort of chap that any man could over- 
awe, and his discomposure was chiefly owing to 
his ticklish position, and his ready recognition of 
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the fact that it was not the sort of situation that 
he was equipped to cope with. 

However, he was strongly attracted toward 
WiUard; there was something, in spite of his 
oddity, distinctly likable about the man. 

Then all of a sudden one of his rare inspired 
moments came to his assistance, and he impul- 
sively took what was probably the very best 
course to escape an unpleasant inquisition. 

"Look here, Mr. Willard," he began, meeting 
the other's regard with a level look and address- 
ing him with a plain bluntness, "your name is 
not at all familiar to me. I '11 tell you j ust why 
I followed that chap Monday night, and why I 
was surprised when you handed me Brownlow's 
note. You 'U see then that there are some things 
I 'm entitled to know as well as yourself. So 
we '11 understand one another right here and 



now." 



Willard nodded, but said nothing. 

"Do you know the Powhatan Club?" 

Another silent nod; but the eyes betrayed a 
light of dawning comprehension. 

"I 'm a member," pursued Tom, "and the 
mysterious way in which you people acted in that 
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old house across from us made us all curious. 
Why shouldn't it? We talked ahout it and 
wondered, time and time again — ^who the ten- 
ants were; what they were up to, and all that 
sort of thing. Candidly, it did n't look right. 

"Now, I Ve seen you come and go at that 
house; I knew that you belonged there. I saw 
the chap who was killed last Simday come out 
of the same house. I recognized you in the 
motor-boat Monday evening, and when I after- 
wards saw the fellow you call Callis, why, of 
cx)urse I followed him. Anybody would." 

All the time Tom had been speaking Willard 
sat watching him with disconcerting intentness. 
He now said: 

"Then your love of justice overbalances your 
sense of caution?" 

"I Kke to see a square deal, if that 's what you 
mean." 

Willard now rose to his feet. 

"Thank you for your frankness, Captain 
Phinney," said he with an air of relief. "That 
explains matters. I am sorry I can not be so 
frank with you in return. But I can't just at 
present; too much is at stake." With a tired 
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gesture, he brushed back a lock of white hair 
that had fallen upon his forehead. 

"My undertaking has been too often jeopard- 
ized, the forces opposed to me are too powerful 
and too alert, for me to chance any unnecessary 
risk at this critical jimcture. Will you take my 
word for it that it is entirely honorable and 
proper?" Not waiting for Tom's reply, he af- 
firmed with much earnestness : 

*'The truth is. Captain Phinney, if right and 
justice do not for once miscarry, a great wrong 
soon will be corrected. If you betray me, if you 
disclose anything you may discover on board this 
yacht, you will be the instrument of such a mis- 
carriage. I must remind you that you deliber- 
ately accepted the unusual conditions of your 
employment, and that as a man of honor you can 
not do otherwise than remain loyal to your em- 
ployer. 

"In all candor, you are not the man I would 
have engaged for this position; I am too fearful; 
but now that you are here there would be noth- 
ing gained by making a change. Understand I 
am not questioning your ability; I speak only 
from an excess of caution.'* 
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Tom himself was now standing. 

"Dashed if I don't believe you I" responded 
he in his impulsive fashion. "But — say — Mr. 
Willard — ^hang it all ! That poor chap who was 
killed: that sort of thing, you know, sticks in a 
fellow's crop." 

The jet eyes were as steady as jewels upon 
the mask of a graven idol. 

"Again I shall have to ask you to take me on 
faith for the time being," responded Willard, 
unmoved. "I '11 give you my word — should you 
ask me one week from to-night, I shall tell you 
exactly how that regrettable affair happened. 
You will hold me blameless." 

"Did you do it?" 

"I did not." 

"That 's enough as far as you and I are con- 
cerned. Now then, on my part, I have n't the 
least desire to meddle in your affairs. I know 
Day place and my duties, and I have enough to 
keep me pretty busy without bothering about 
mything else. But if I can't help seeing that 
things are not strictly straight — ^wrong, you 
blow — ^it will be a part of my duties to inter- 
fere. Satisfactory?" 
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"Perfectly so. It's good that we had this 
talk. Grood morning." 

Tom had only begmi stoking his pipe when the 
Kohinur's charterer reappeared in the doorway. 
Said he: 

'*By the way, I forgot to say that I do not 
want anybody to come aboard without my ex- 
press permission — ^nor to go ashore. I have to 
go down into the city myself; will you give the 
necessary orders for the launch to take me to the 
landing?" 

"I understand, sir. I'll have the launch 
manned at once." 

"It 's imcertain when I shall return — ^late this 
afternoon or evening, probably." 

"The watch will keep a look-out for you, sir," 
explained Tom ; "when, tiiey see you the launch 
will come to take you off." 

Whereupon Max Willard took his lifeless 
face away for good, and Tom, after telling Phil 
Mercer to get the launch ready, returned to the 
chart-house, where he sat smoking and ruminat- 
ing. 

The Girl hovered on the outskirts of his medi- 
tations, threatening every instant to intrude and 
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send his thoughts to the four winds. As it was, 
perhaps she tinctured them; for presently he 
smote the padded locker-seat more than once 
with a heavy fist. 

"Let Ruddy and old Flint find out what they 
can," he confided to the distant Claremont which 
was visible through the east windows. "I be- 
lieve the old chap 's on the level, hanged if I 
don't I There 's no reason why I should butt in, 
and several reasons why I should not. I must 
go learn her name — ^who she is." And he 
straightway suited the action to the word. 

Just the same, he was dimly sensible that a 
conflicting interest existed somewhere — some- 
how — ^between Van Vechten and Max Willard, 
and his doubts were not yet entirely at rest. 

He found the girl reclining in a deck-chair 
under the after awning, engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation with First Mate Mercer, who 
seemed to be describing the various sorts of river 
craft to her. Which was no part of a first oflS- 
cer's duties, Tom let it be plainly seen from his 
bearing as he approached them. Phil Mercer 
grinned maliciously as he touched his cap ; never- 
theless he f oimd an excuse to get away. 
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It was a sparkling morning, delightfully cool 
and inviting upon the river; and very likely, 
thought Tom, she was longing, as was he, to 
up anchor and away for wherever it was Willard 
intended going. Tom hoped that the cruise 
would be a leisurely around-the-world one. 

She looked up brightly at his approach and 
favored him with a smile that was not altogether 
free from shyness. It was a look, half caught 
as it was by the long dark lashes, that once more 
set Tom's heart to pounding in an imwonted 
manner. He could n't see as far into the lovely 
hazel eyes as he wanted to. Drawing an empty 
chair up beside hers,— 
May I?" he asked. 

'You may, if you will promise to be good. 
And you may keep right on smoking ; I would n't 
think of depriving a captain of his pipe on the 
deck of his own ship." 

"Ship! Ha-ha!" All of Tom's troubles and 
perplexities had been whisked away, and he was 
fairly bubbling over with animal spirits and the 
sheer joy of being alive — ^by her side. "That's 
a good one ! The men forward would laugh to 
hear you call this sort of craft a ship. I guess 
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many ships don't come up Rocky Cove way, 
eh?" 

Her gaze was downcast, but Tom could see 
the dimples-or, anyhow, the dimple nearest him 
— ^and the faint flush that stole to her cheeks. 
Why should so commonplace a remark affect her 
to this extent? Tom wondered. 

"I don't know," she replied. "I confess that 
I never saw any ships at Rocky Cove." 

Tom surprised her with a sudden enthusiastic 
outburst. 

"Do you know, you are the rippingest girl I 
ever met. You — " 

She looked up in alarm. "But we haven't 
met I" she interrupted. 

"Just the same, you are," he persisted, un- 
abashed. "Sometimes this old briar even gets 
my goat. Why, I Ve seen girls turn up their 
noses the minute I entered a room — pipe would 
be at home, mind — ^because they fancied the smell 
of the thing clung to my clothes. Dashed non- 
sense, I call it! 

"But that's not what I started to say," he 
rattled on. "It 's not fair that you should know 
my name and I not know yours. If you 're a 
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stickler for formality and all that sort of thing, 
why, I *11 have Mr. Willard introduce me 
properly when he comes back. Laimch's just 
taken him over to the landing — ^may be gone aU [itn 
day — ^and it 's awfully inconvenient not to know 
your name." 

She regarded him with a smiling sidewise 
look. 

"What have you been calling me?" she asked. 

"Why, nothing." 

"Oh, but you have — ^a horrid name, too." 

"What was it ?"— bluntly. 

"^Sayr" 1 S 

Tom stared blankly at the lovely smiling 3^ 
visage, then slowly his face colored until it be- 
came a deep red. He looked far away over the 
water. 

"I 'm no ladies' man," he remarked simply by Ic5 
and by. "I Ve always known it, and I Ve al- \ 
ways fought shy of them. But somehow— Is: 
you-" 

The girl was watching him, furtively but |8 
curiously. 

"Well?" she softly encouraged. ii 

Abruptly Tom squared round; and she be- ft 
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came suddenly interested in the stitching of a 
glove that showed signs of unraveling, 

"I see," he continued, both voice and manner 
subdued, "y^u don't want to tell me. Very 
well. I have a name for you, one I Ve already 
given you in my mind. When I was a kid in 
school there was a name that a whole bunch of 
poets used when they meant a girl who was 
prettier and a better sort than most — ^ideal, you 
know — and it has always stuck with me. It *s 
yours. I don't care to know any other until you 
are ready to tell me." 

She looked up quickly, interested enough 
now. 

"Am I to hear what it is ?" 

"Delia," he answered steadily. 

She smiled. "How nice! I mean that it was 
nice for you to think of me in that way. Delia ! 
Fou disclaim being a carpet knight; but do you 
blow, you have a mighty pretty way of paying 
compliments. Those other girls have missed a 
good deal, Captain Phinney." 

"I started to say a while back," he went on 
thoughtfully, "that somehow you are different 
from any girl I ever met." 
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"" Another compliment?" she interposed, with 
sparkling eyes. 

"I told you once before/' returned Tom, vigor- 
ously rubbing his thatch of curls, "'that when 
you interrupt me I get rattled; it 's hard enough 
for me to express myself the best of times. Let 
me get this out of my system — unless you don't 
want to listen to it. If you don't, flag me; I '11 
stop." 

''1 11 not interrupt again," said she, trying to 
hide her amusement. 

"Never for a moment could I feel with you 
like — ^like — ^well, like I do with the other girls I 
know. Always felt like I was being unmerci- 
fully ragged and kidded — understand? That 
is n't very plain, for I can stand a kidding as 
well as anybody; but — " 

"I think I understand/' she told him. 

"Gee! you make it easy for a fellow." He 
breathed deeply and went on. 

"You thought it queer my being here — ^in this 
rig — skipper of this yacht, and all that; what 
would you think if I told you you were the cause 
of it?" 

Manifestly Captain Phinney was proving to 
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be a source of infinite variety to this young lady. 
She looked at him in wonder. 

"I?" she marveled. 

He nodded. And then for the first time in 
his life he unlocked the secret places of his heart 
to a woman other than his mother, and talked. 
He told her, in his awkward way, how, from the 
very moment he had heard her voice, and later 
had known her presence in the dark room, he 
had begun to feel dissatisfied with himself; how 
the mood had grown upon him during the re- 
mainder of that night; how, on his way back to 
New York, he had resolved to forswear his idle, 
purposeless life and make something of himself, 
and to this end had sought out Brownlow the 
very next day. 

More than once it was on the very tip of the 
girl's tongue to stop him; to chill him with the 
cool inquiry: "Why should you imagine that 
all this in the least interests me?" But some- 
thing stronger than this inclination held her si- 
lent. The undisguised simplicity of his manner, 
his naive candor, his transparent genuineness all 
gripped her and stirred her sensibilities in a way 
that held her mute and intent until he had done. 
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And she remained mute for a good while after- 
wards, gazing off at the Jersey shore, seeing noth- 
ing. Tom could discern no rebuke in her silence 
or her demeanor; but some instinctive monitor 
told him that he had said enough, and he sat 
silent too. 

At last the girl turned to him with a little half- 
smile. The fine hazel eyes bore a light that 
glorified them. She rose hurriedly. 

"I must go," she said softly. 

Tom did not seek to detain her. He also got 
up and leaned against the rail, admiring the 
grace with which she walked away. 

"I 'U see you at luncheon?" he called after 
her. 

Halting, her head turned sidewise, she re- 
garded him tantalizingly. 

"See whom?" — archly. 

"Why, you, of course." 

"Oh, how stupid!" She affected much impa- 
tience. "Say it — ^my name!" 

"I shall see you at luncheon. Miss Delia." 

"Did the poets call her Miss Delia?" 

Tom was fast growing uncomfortable, for this 
was "kidding" of the most obvious sort. 
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'Delia/' he said. 

"There — ^that's better," with a judicial air. 
Then she smiled sweetly, and showed him that 
she could be cruel after all. 

"But you are mistaken," she annoimced in the 
most agreeable manner imaginable; "you sha'n't 
see me at luncheon. I am going down-town." 
And she tripped away, leaving the skipper of the 
Kohinur plimged in gloom. 
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CHAPTER V 

LIFTING AN EMBABGO 

FOR a long time after Delia left him, Tom 
remained leaning against the rail, ab- 
sorbed in thought. 
He was much dispirited. After all she was 
no different from other girls — except her beauty; 
despite his bitter humor, Tom was not ready to 
admit that any other girl living could vie with 
her on that score. But he had again played the 
fool by disregarding his habit of shunning the 
society of any and all girls, and trying to make 
friends with this one who, from the depths of 
his folly, he had believed to be an exception. 
All she cared for, though, was to jolly a fellow, 
to make sport of him. To think of the ammuni- 
tion for this heartless pastime which he had de- 
liberately heaped upon her, brought the hot 
blood to his face and neck. Very well, she 
would n't have another chance. 

And there flashed into his mind a recollection 
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of the haste with which she had fled when he 
voiced his surprise at Willard's identity, and the 
indications of amazement and excitement that 
had come up to him from the saloon. 

"Now why did she do that?" he wondered. 
"And where are the other ladies? Why are 
they keeping themselves so carefully hid away? 
Dashed queer, the whole business!" 

These reflections prompted action, and action 
made him forget his own dejection. He walked 
forward, and in a moment his regard f eU upon 
the ungainly form of John Callis sprawled 
against the rail, motionless, his eyes staring 
sullenly cityward. 

There was something in the fellow's attitude 
that made Tom eye him narrowly. He too 
seemed dejected; in his bearing there was noth- 
ing bellicose now; he suggested to Tom the idea 
of a prisoner gazing upon the freedom that is 
not for him. Three other men, identified as 
members of Willard's party, were mingling with 
the crew in a friendly fashion and enjoying them- 
selves; but John Callis seemed apart, isolated, 
utterly oblivious — ^perhaps scornful — of his sur- 
roundings. 
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Wondering not a little at this circumstance, 
Tom would have passed him by without a word; 
but just as he got behind the man, Callis stood 
upright with a sudden movement and struck the 
rail a resounding blow with his clinched fist, at 
the same time spluttering an oath. He favored 1 
Tom with a baleful glare. 

"How far," he demanded rudely, "is it to that 
landing?" 

Tom coolly looked him over. He had no rea- 
son to be favorably disposed toward the fellow, 
and he frowned at his present manner; but he 
had a measure of dignity to maintain and could 
not afi'ord to quarrel with him now. So he re- 
plied curtly: 

"Not over a hundred fathoms." Then all at 
once he understood. "If you *re thinking of 
swimming it, don't try," he added. "Orders are 
that nobody's to leave the boat without Mr. 
Willard's consent." 

"I know it cursed well," he snarled. "But I 'd 
show you what his or anybody else's orders 
amount to if I could swim." 

Whereupon he slouched back to his former at- 
titude, completely ignoring Tom's presence, who 
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merely remarked: "'Good thing you can't, 
then," and continued on his way. 

The three other men — all husky young chaps 
— were dvil Plough and respectful of his 
authority. He spoke to them only briefly and 
in a general way. 

So far Delia had not reappeared, nor sent a 
request to be taken ashore. With a little qualm 
of trepidation, it occurred to him that she might 
not be armed with a permit; in whidi event it 
would be extremely unpleasant for him should 
she insist on carrying out her intention* 

He sought out his first officer, who, save for 
his one failing, was not only a first-class navi- 
gator, but decidedly a companionable fellow. Of 
an excellent and wealthy family, his idea of mak- 
ing amends for the wretched episode that had 
occasioned his disgrace, was to foster and en- 
courage its cause in secret. Phil Mercer's life 
was a tragedy, for he had a heart-broken mother 
and two sisters who sorrowed for him mightily. 

There was very little to be done now save ob- 
serve the regular routine of changing watdies 
and keeping everything on board in shipshape 
order, so time hung heavily upon the skipper's 
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hands when the Girl was not visible. While he 
talked with Mercer he gave the latter only a 
divided attention, for he was alert and watchful 
to note the first sign that she was once more stir- 
ring on deck. 

But presently he said: "By the way, Phil, 
looks like the order that no one 's to go ashore or 
come aboard is more than— er — " 

Terf unctory ?" the first mate supplied. 
^Yes, But I didn't mean just that either. 
It looks as though we 'd have to be strict in en- 
forcing it. We 'U have to keep our eyes open- 
bear it in mind." 

Mercer favored him with a questioning stare. 
Tom explained: 

"There 's at least one chap aboard who wants 
to get on dry land powerfully bad." 

"Big, husky, sandy-haired fellow, isn't he? 
Thought so. Sulky brute." 

"You've noticed him then. His name's 
Callis. He can't swim, so you only have to keep 
tab on the boats as far as he 's concerned. Picked 
on a likely man yet for second officer?" 

"Winnard wiU do." 

"O.K. Break him in." 
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They talked on in a desultory way until the 
steward announced luncheon. 

And still Miss Delia had not appeared. Tom 
wondered whether she had changed her mind 
about going into town, or had been taken sud- 
denly ill; or whether, after all, he would be 
obliged to sit down to a solitary meal, or perhaps 
with the other ladies, whose presence would make 
the occasion anything but a pleasant one for 
him. He reflected that these two were abso- 
lutely unknown quantities to him, and he won- 
dered whether they were young or old, plain and 
uninteresting, or pretty and bewitching, like 
Delia. "They '11 sure have to be stunners," he 
concluded, "even to be in her class.'* 

But once seated at table his fears respecting 
the other two were removed, and immediately he 
was given an illustration of the general fickleness 
of feminine nature. Smilingly, half -timidly, 
Delia came forward, and Tom sprang to his feet, 
brushed aside Hewitt, who was holding a chair 
for her, and performed the office himself. 

^'I was waiting for you," she told him 
brightly. 

Instantly Tom soared from the depths of his 
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gloom up to another absurdly vain pinnacle of 

joy. 

"Were you?" he cried ecstatically. "Now I 
call that bully I But I thought you were going 
down-town?" 

"It is the privilege — ^nay, the duty — of every 
woman to change her mind now and then," she 
demiu^ely replied, "if only to justify the aphor- 
ism." 

"Whatever the reason," he assured her with un- 
mistakable sincerity, "I *m glad you did n't go. 
Where are the other ladies?" 

This question, owing to the queerness of every- 
thing connected with Willard and his secret 
enterprise, he doubted the propriety of asking; 
but it might be that they were unfamiliar with 
customs on shipboard, and here was an oppor- 
tunity to make them feel at ease. The girl, how- 
ever, did not seem to think it malapert; as she 
replied promptly, if reservedly: 

"They are indisposed. We are to limch tSte- 
d'tete — et qu'en dites vousf' 

"The only way I can understand French," said 
he, "is when it is on paper, and not then with- 
out a lexicon. You 're not French!" 
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She laughed at his bluntness. 

"No, but I Ve lived most of my life in Paris. 
I meant, if you object to the arrangement you 
might call in Mr. Mercer." 

"Nix. That's near-German, and it means 
that at this hour Mr. Mercer's place is on deck. 
. . . Paris— h'm-m. Cousin of a chum of mine 
has spent a good deal of time there. Quite a 
violinist. Been expecting her home this long 
while ; but she 's been side-tracked somewhere — 
forgot to send any word— newspapers been print- 
ing a lot of rot, and all that sort of thing. Thank 
Heaven I haven't a scatter-brained cousin like 
thatr 

Tom was blind to the intentness with which the 
girl hung upon his words. She seemed a bit put 
out when he broke off abruptly and devoted his 
attention to the soup. 

"And is n't this chum," she spoke quietly, her 
lips wreathing a smile that somehow looked dif- 
ferent to Tom — "isn't he dreadfully worried?" 

"Worried!" he exploded. "Lord, yesl Pre- 
cious little she cares though. She'll turn up 
one of these days and laugh at him for his pains 
— one of the pleasant catty ways most girls have. 
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. . . You're not eating: if anything's wrong 
say the word and I '11 get after Hewitt." 

"The soup and fish are excellent," she an- 
swered hastily. "I simply have n't any appetite. 
. • . What does he think has become of her?" 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. "What can he 
think ? He imagines all sorts of dire things, and 
is nearly crazy with anxiety. The police will 
find her though." 

"Police!" she exclaimed in a shocked voice. 
Is it really as bad as that?" 

Shows," said Tom sagely, "just how much 
one thoughtless girl can turn things topsy-turvy. 
. . . But, hang it all ; I 'm sorry you 're not en- 
joying your luncheon. Feeling ill?" 

The girl had pushed back her plate, and she 
now sat silently contemplating her hands clasped 
upon the table-edge. 

"I — ^I — ^believe I am not feeling very well," 
she replied faintly, meeting his anxious look with 
eyes so somber that Tom was alarmed. "A 
touch of headache — don't let me spoil your ap- 
petite — ^it will be gone in a minute." And she 
mustered up the ghost of a smile. 

Tom, though, continued to watch her, his own 
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countenance reflecting his suddenly awakened 
concern, while her smile grew until presently she 
was apparently her normal self again. 

"There ! — it is gone !'* she lightly declared, and, 
to Tom's immense relief, commenced chatter- 
ing gayly, and did not again allude to the "scat- 
ter-brained" cousin. But neither did she do 
more than trifle with the succession of dishes 
(vhich Hewitt's deft hands placed before her. 

When the meal was finished, her mood under- 
spent another abrupt change; she grew serious 
igain. 

"I have postponed my trip down-town," she 
told Tom, "until this evening. And now, if you 
will excuse me, I believe I will go and lie down 
Tor a while." 

"Yes, do," he urged. "Too bad you should 
Teel so! Isn't there anything I can do? — ^any- 
thing I can get you?" 

His eagerness to serve her was rewarded with 
St smile that made her lovely countenance inex- 
pressibly sweet and winning; but it was mani- 
fest even to his heedless regard that she was 
iistrait and wanted to be alone. 

The long afternoon dragged by in a monoto- 
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nous fashion, and Tom was both disappointed 
and troubled when Molly, the mulatto steward- 
ess, informed him that none of the ladies would 
appear for dinner. 

"The other young lady seems terribly 
worried," Molly enlarged ; "she has something on 
her mind that 's driving her distracted. Miss 
—your friend is trying to quiet her." 

The news augmented his curiosity. 

"What seems to be the matter?" he asked. 

"Don't know," replied Molly with an air of 
importance. "She just suffers and don't say 
anything. She 's a high-strung young lady, the 
kind that feels more than most do. She 's tak- 
ing it pretty hard, whatever her trouble may be." 

As he dined in solitary grandeur, Tom puzzled 
over the circumstance not a little, and, as was 
usual with him, the inference was slow in coming, 
that whatever had upset the mysterious young 
lady, it must have occurred on the yacht. The 
merriment of all three, as they came aboard last 
night, testified to this fact. At any rate, he thus 
accepted the conclusion, without taking into ac- 
count that the trouble was a secret one, and that 
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it is woman's peculiar gift to be able to hide 
carking care behind a mask of gayety. 

But he had scarcely got his pipe to going be- 
fore one of the watch sought him out where he 
had retired upon the bridge, bearing the infor- 
mation that a young lady wanted to see him 
immediately at the gangway. 

"Lord!" muttered Tom in dismay, "it 's come 
at last I I '11 bet anything she has n't a permit 
from old Willard. Damn I" 

However, he descended to the main deck and 
made his way aftward with as brave a show of 
nonchalance as he could rally. 

The night was clear and starlit, and conse- 
quently the darkness was not so dense as it had 
been the previous night; therefore, when he ar- 
rived at the gangway he was able to make out 
that the group standing there were in the midst 
of a strained situation. 

The first officer, Mr. Mercer, and two sailors 
showed plainly that their state of mind was ex- 
ceedingly bleak and cheerless, while the girl stood 
a little apart, impatiently tapping the deck with 

one foot. 
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As soon as he approached she addressed him 
eagerly. 

"Oh, Captain Phinneyl It seems that I am 
trying to transcend your authority. I *m sorry. 
But I 'm so anxious to be taken over to the Clare- 
mont landing that I never thought there might be 
any especial formalities to be observed.** 

"Why, I suppose it *s all right/* he returned 
uneasily. "You have a — er — ^a permit from Mr. 
Willard, of course? — ** 

She drew swiftly back with a lithe movement 

"Permit!" she exclaimed imcomprehendingly. 
Tom's fears were realized ; she had none, and he 
groaned inwardly. — "I don't understand.** 

He all at once felt as unhappy as Mercer 
looked. Wheeling upon that gentleman, he 
snapped in an undertone: "Beat it!** and the 
first officer and the two sailors vanished with 
astonishing agility. 

"You see,** once more addressing the girl, "it *s 
this way: last thing Mr. Willard told me before 
he went down-town himself was that nobody was 
to come aboard or go ashore without his express 
consent. Mr. Brownlow instructed me to the 
same effect. Now, if you have n*t something to 
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show that it 's all right, you see what a fix you 
are placing me in, don*t you?" 

The girl straightened, and Tom could feel 
the angry glance that swept him. He looked 
helplessly off toward the landing, conspicuous un- 
der its blaze of electric bulbs, with a faint hope 
that Max Willard would appear and end the 
situation ; but there was no sign of him. 

"Captain Phinney" — ^her tones were now bit- 
ing — '*am I to understand that you will not al- 
low me to go to — ^go ashore simply because I 
bave n't a scrap of paper from a person who has 
no control whatever over my movements ? It 's 
too absurd ! You are downright insulting to de- 
mand such a thing when you have my word that 
it is perfectly proper for me to go." 

Tom squirmed miserably. 

**Maybe I did n't express myself very well — " 
be began. 

"You did not, indeed!" she indignantly agreed. 
'*It 's' highly important — ^but I '11 not trouble to 
explain. I want to be taken over to the landing 
at once." 

The unfortunate skipper's predicament, as 
they say in newspapers, "can be better imagined 
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than described." During a silence that seemed 
age-long, his mind remained an utter blank; he 
was sensible of a numbness stealing over him, 
and of a most outlandish desire to swear. To 
tell the truth, he so nearly let slip a shaft of 
heated profanity that his tongue was at last 
loosened. 

"Delia/* he pleaded in desperation, "listen to 
me a moment. On shipboard orders are orders, 
and they are meant for just one thing — ^to be 
obeyed. The practice is so ingrained in every 
sea-faring man that he never even thinks of 
shirking or compromising. Can't you at least 
wait a little bit imtil Mr. Willard comes? I 
don't doubt but that it will be all right." 

She was now angry through and through. 

"Then why do you stand there talking like a 
simpleton?" she flared at him. "It 's not a ques- 
tion of whether I can or can not wait — I don't 
propose to." 

"Deha— " 

She stamped a foot. 

"Don't call me that name I'* she stormed— 
"don't you dare I I detest it I Besides, it 's rude 
and impertinent and ungentlemanly in you to 
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take such a liberty." She moved quickly into 
the gangway. "If you won't, I will. Thank 
goodness, I can run a motor-boat 1*' 

Mechanically he reached forth a hand and 
caught her arm. And with the contact it was as 
if a miracle had happened for him; his discom- 
posure left him, and all timidity and irresolution 
vanished. 

"Dear girl," he said imsteadily — "Delia — 
don't do this thing; don't force me into such a 
trying position. If I were anybody in whom 
you are the least bit interested, the last thing 
you would expect of me would be to disobey 
orders." 

He had both her hands in his. Suddenly she 
began pulling and tugging in a furious but vain 
effort to loosen his grasp. 

"You— you wretched, miserable, irritating 
creature I" she cried tearfully. "I have to go. 
Can't you get it into your stupid head?" 

"Delia — ^Delia — don't!" he beseeched her, 
quite beside himself once more. "Dear girl, 
listen to reason." 

Gradually he was drawing her to him. Then 
both were stricken motionless and silent. 
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There is no way of ascertaining how this 
episode would have ended had it been permitted 
to continue its natural course. Perhaps it had 
already ended. As far as this irate young lady 
was concerned, perhaps it was all over with Tom, 
and he was properly branded an outcast and a 
pariah. However that may be, right at this 
juncture there came an interruption suflSciently 
startling to jolt both of them from even so 
absorbing a situation as the present one. 

From somewhere forward, without the slight- 
est warning, there broke forth a noise of scuf- 
fling and of a man cursing. The intent behind 
the tumult was so sinister and so wickedly pur- 
poseful, that, in terror, the girl instinctively 
shrank close to Tom. He passed a protecting 
arm about her, and both stared intently forward, 
trying to penetrate the gloom. 

The scuffling and swearing ceased as abruptly 
as it had begun. Next instant they heard a re- 
sounding splash, the thrilling cry of "man over- 
board!" which was immediately followed by a 
second loud splash. 

The two raced forward to find most of the 
crew gathered at the port rail, over which they 
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were leaning and peering excitedly into the 
river. Tom was not so disturbed that he failed 
to notice how his companion clung to his arm. 
He gave the hand a little squeeze and drew her 
closer. 

"What's the trouble here?" he demanded. 
"Where's Mr. Mercer?" 

Winnard, the vicarious second mate, pointed 
down toward the water. 

"There, sir," he replied. "A fellow wanted 
to jump overboard — the blame fool! — ^and Mr. 
Mercer tried to hold him. Before anybody 
could help him, the man knocked him down and 
went over the rail. Mr. Mercer went right over 
after him." 

Already Ufe-buoys had been tossed to the 
struggling pair in the water, and a boat was be- 
ing rapidly lowered. Tom glanced over the 
faces in the dim starlight. 

"Who was the man?" he asked. 

A moment's silence, then some one spoke up: 

"The big fellow called Callis, sir." 

"Lively, men!" Tom shouted. "He can't 
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swim! 
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DELIA GOES ASHOBE 

THE boat was quickly guided by Mercer's 
shouts to the point where the two men had 
drifted down-stream. With one arm 
hooked over a Kfe-buoy, he was sustaining with 
the other hand the limp form of John Callis, 
who appeared to be unconscious. A minute or 
two later both bedraggled figures were upon 
deck. 

The first officer, finding that his captain was 
obdurate in the matter of *'just one jolt" to drive 
out the chill that had entered into his vitals, spat 
out an oath and reminded Tom that he might 
have swum ashore instead of wasting his energies 
upon a surly beggar like Callis. 

"I take it for granted," was the sharp retort, 
"that you have more sense of your duty than 
to do such a thing — or to stand here rag-chew- 
ing with your superior, either. What 's the mat- 
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ter with the fellow? He hasn't had tune to 
drown.*' 

Mercer cast a scowling look at the limp form 
outstretched upon the deck. 

"I don't know," he replied, "unless he struck 
his head upon something floating in the water— 
a plank, likely. He 's hleeding like a stuck pig. 
I hope to hell he hroke his neck!" 

After the expression of this kindly sentiment 
in hehalf of the injured man, Mr. Mercer has- 
tened away after a dry change, and CaUis was 
carried to his herth, where an ugly scalp wound 
was neatly dressed hy Hewitt's adept fingers. 

Delia had already retired to her own room, 
Emd Tom stood watching the steward. 

"I don't like the looks of it. Captain," said 
the later. **He ought to have a doctor. His 
jkuU may he cracked." 

"If Mr. Willard doesn't show up pretty 
5oon," announced Tom, "I'll take the liberty 
)f fetching one." 

But at that very instant a shout from above 
;old him that the charterer had been sighted 
ipon the landing, and a few seconds later he 
leard the launch chugging shoreward. 
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As he reentered the cabin a door opened and 
Delia came toward him, still wearing her hat. 
She knew nothing of the seriousness of Callis's 
injuries, and Tom considered it unnecessary to 
tell her. 

"Since the excitement has passed without 
tragedy," she said, her manner and utterance 
extremely formal, "there is no reason why I 
shouldn't proceed with my errand — ^unless I am 
a prisoner." 

She had never looked so beautiful to him, nor 
so desirable. Her clear complexion and fine 
features, the lovely hazel eyes under their long 
lashes, and the mass of shining hair, low upon 
her forehead, every line of her slight figure, sig- 
nified breeding and refinement — ^and a resolute 
spirit as well. "Much too fine for a coarse 
brute, like me," bitterly reflected Tom. 

"Please don't talk that way," he protested, 
hurt to the quick by her tone. "You are not 
a prisoner. And you can't be so unreasonable 
as to blame me for doing my duty. Even now 
the launch is fetching Mr. Willard off; he'll be 
on board in a minute." 

She colored. In spite of her outraged feel- 
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ings, she could not deny that this big, blunder- 
ing, stupid, simple-hearted man — ^the adjectives 
are all her own — affected her in a way that filled 
her soul with an extraordinary commingling of 
gladness and terror. She was stirred by the 
strangest discord of emotions, — ^a joy that was 
incomprehensible, and a powerful something 
within her that instinctively rose up and strove 
mightily to drive it forth. He had stepped 
within the charmed circle surrounding her, 
wherein no man had ever trespassed before, and 
she was profoundly awed by a conviction that 
there was no power on earth to disturb or ban- 
ish his influence. She looked wonderingly upon 
the man who had wrought this miracle; then an 
imp of perversity seized her, and she wanted 
more than anything else to punish him — ^wound 
him — ^make him smart and writhe. 

Tom stood watching her with a look of grave 
concern. 

"Surely," he said presently, "you are not 
thinking of going down-town alone at this time 
of night? It is past eight o'clock." 

She turned upon him pettishly. 

"Captain Phinney, do your responsibilities as 
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master of the Kohinur extend beyond the length 
of her anchor hawser? I am not entirely help- 
less ; if necessary I can appeal to Mr. Willard." 

He winced. And at this moment Willard 
entered the cabin. His mien was anxious and 
troubled. 

"What's this about Callis?" he demanded. 
Manifestly he had received some sort of account 
of the occurrence on the way to the yacht. 

Tom briefly told him and, to avoid further 
agitating the girl, suggested that he see Mr. 
Hewitt at once. 

"Before you do," he added, "I would like to 
know whether the order about going and coming 
includes this young lady?" 

Willard brushed back the strayed lock of 
white hair with the same tired gesture that Tom 
had witnessed before. He sighed profoundly. 

"No," he said, "it does not. I made no ex- 
ceptions because I wanted to avoid explanations. 
Callis is the only one of my party at whom 
the order was particularly aimed. . . . Lordl 
What a source of anxiety he has been I . . . The 
other three men will cause you no trouble on 
that score; they understand that they are to re- 
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main on the yacht. Of course no stranger is to 
be permitted to come aboard." 

"Thank you, sir," returned Tom, stiffly. "I 
wish I had known this ; I can follow orders only 
as I receive them." 

He faced the silent girl with a challenging 
look. Willard was leaving them — ^he disap- 
peared. And she had not appealed to him. 

"I will order the launch," he said quietly. 

Without a word, she preceded him up to the 
deck, where he summoned Mercer. He had 
just notified the first officer that he was leaving 
the Kohinur in his charge, when Delia inter- 
rupted in her most agreeable manner. She ad- 
dressed the mate. 

"I could n't think of taking Captain Phinney 
away from his duties," she said sweetly. "You 
were saying this morning that you wanted to go 
down-town, Mr. Mercer: if you care to accom- 
pany me, now is your opportunity — of course, 
with Captain Phinney's consent." And she 
gave that discomfited individual a look from be- 
neath her lowered lashes that was at once smil- 
ing and enigmatic. 

Naturally enough Tom was taken completely 
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off his guard, as he was expected to be ; but after 
one involuntary start of surprise he rose to 
the occasion, accepting it with apparent 
equanimity. 

Mercer's pale, dissipated features glowed with 
pleasure ; it had been a long, long time since any 
gentle girl had imposed a confidence in him. 
He glanced doubtfully at his skipper, who was 
regarding him meaningly. 

"Mr. Mercer may be depended on not to lose 
sight of you," Tom said pointedly, "and he 'U see 
you safely back to the Kohinur" And he 
added to himself: " — or I '11 break his teeth!" 

Mercer laughed and helped her down the steps 
to the launch. Tom watched it glide away, a 
black blot in the golden reflection of the shore 
lights; he saw Mercer appear upon the landing, 
then stoop down and catch the girl's hands and 
draw her up beside him. Next he noticed, that 
instead of backing out, turning and heading for 
the yacht, the sailor in charge of the launch made 
her fast and himself climbed upon the landing, 
where he was soon lost to sight in the moving 
throng. 

This maneuver was observed by Tom with a 
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griin smile of comprehension. It could mean 
Dnly one thing: — ^Miss Delia's errand would not 
consume much time ; she was not going any con- 
siderable distance — certainly not all the way 
Sown to the city; and Mercer had ordered the 
[nan to wait. 

So the Kohinur's master filled and lighted his 
pipe, and defining a course from gangway to 
stem and back again, fell to pacing it with 
pendulum-like regularity and patience. 

Meanwhile, no sooner was tbe launch away 
from the yacht than the girl's mood underwent a 
sudden change. Mercer had entered into the 
apparent gay humor of the adventure; he was 
even casting ahead, hoping that the opportunity 
would present itself of acquiring indefinite 
quantities of liquid refreshment; but his hopes 
and the illusion of gayety were dispelled at one 
stroke when his companion addressed him in a 
tone of deep concern. 

"Mr. Mercer," she said, "my errand is one of 
pressing importance, or, rest assured, I should 
not have undertaken to go down-town alone at 
this hour. Thanks to your kindness, I do not 
have to go alone, and my destination is the city 
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only because I know of no nearby telephone sta- 
tion where I may be certain of privacy." 

"If that's all you want," he returned, "we 
need go no further than the Claremont. But, I 
am disappointed^" 

"Mr. Mercer," she interrupted, "please bear 
with me and forgive me for having persuaded 
you to come with me under false pretenses. I 
have reason to be greatly worried and anxious." 

"Believe me, I am only too glad to be of serv- 
ice," he gallantly assured her. "Isn't there 
something more definite that I can do for you?" 

"No, no — ^thank you. Only conduct me to 
the nearest telephone and wait a few minutes for 



I 



me. 



With this she lapsed into silence. Mercer 
watched her while she adjusted her veil so that 
it rendered her completely unrecognizable, and 
marveled at the circiunstance not a little. 

The customary brilliance and gay activity 
that nightly distinguishes the Claremont was 
just getting under full swing when Mercer and 
the girl entered; but her modestly stylish blue 
street costume and his natty uniform attracted 
little attention in a crowd whose predominating 
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attire was governed more by various outdoor 
sports and pastimes then drawing-room for- 
mality. 

He saw her enter a telephone-booth; then he 
took up his station outside and waited. More 
than one acquaintance hailed him, or boister- 
ously invited him to join them; but he was not 
to be persuaded. 

Minutes passed. He reflected that the tele- 
phone conversation was becoming uncommonly 
long drawn out, when he was attracted by the 
booth door opening behind him, and a moan that 
could signify only intense agony of mind. 

He slewed round to behold the girl clinging 
unsteadily to the door-knob. She had not 
troubled to readjust her veil, and he could see 
that her mouth was drawn in lines of suflfering 
and that her lips were colorless. He sprang 
promptly to her assistance, and she instantly 
transferred the sustaining hand to his wrist, 
which she clutched spasmodically. 

"What is it?" he demanded solicitously, yet 
with a restraining thought of the ease with which 
any crowd's attention is attracted. "What has 
happened ?*' 
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"**Mr. Mercer" — ^her voice, pitched low, was 
tense and vibrant with some mastering emotion— 
^'please get me back to the Kohinur as quickly as 
you can," 

"But you are not fit," he protested, for de- 
spite her nervously tight grip on his wrist, she 
was still swaying. "If you can walk to one of 
the tables, perhaps a little wine — " 

She broke in almost fiercely: 

"No, no, no I Take me away — ^to the Kohinur 
— at once. I can make it if you will let me hold 
your arm." 

She was fairly dragging him along the wide 
hallway toward the entrance. 

"Your veil — ?" he reminded her. 

She quickly drew it over the lower part of her 
face, and acknowledged his attention in the same 
strained voice. 

"Thank you. You are very thoughtful. 
Oh, please hurry!" 

Already her strength and composure were re- 
turning, and by the time they arrived outside she 
had abandoned his supporting arm and was 
swiftly leading the way down to the landing. 

And thus it was that inside of a half -hour, 
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Captain Phinney, who had remained every sec- 
ond watchful, saw the pair as the hurried to the 
waiting launch. Something in their haste quick- 
ened his faculties, and he took up his station at 
the gangway, and waited. 

When the launch touched the acconmiodation- 
steps, where the sailor held it secure with a hoat- 
hook, the girl got out first, and, Tom noted, 
without a word to Mercer. Holding tightly to 
the hand-rail, she came rapidly up to the deck. 

He heard her utter a little sobbing gasp ; then 
her knees doubled under her, and he caught her 
as she fell. He was fiUed with a sudden blind- 
ing rage. 

"You danmed cur!" he roared at Mercer. 
"You '11 answer to me for this 1" 

But the limp form in his arms was not uncon- 
scious, only weak. 

"He's not to blame,'* she whispered 
tremulously. "Take me to Jessie. Carry me." 
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THE MAN OF IRON SPEAKS 

THE unhesitating assurance of her request, 
with its unmistakable import of depend- 
ence on him in her moment of need, 
thrilled every fiber of Tom's being. He swept 
her up into his arms as easily as if she had been 
a little child, and as tenderly. 

"Gret Molly," he curtly ordered Mercer, then 
started with her to her room. 

Her eyes were closed, the long dark lashes lay 
upon her cheeks, and the lovely face wore a 
pinched look. 

"Delia — sweetheart," he muttered, — "if I 
could only take your trouble upon myself 1" 

The lids fluttered weariedly, and she looked 
up at him with a wan little smile. 

"You can't, Tom," he heard her whisper. 

After seeing her safely in Molly's care, and 
being assured that the other ladies were notified, 
he went back to his first officer, convinced that 
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either an explanation was due him from Mercer, 
or else he owed Mercer an apology. But the 
latter bore no grudge for Tom's involuntary out- 
burst. "She was 'phoning somebody/' he said, 
*'and learned something that knocked her all of 
a heap." He recounted all that had happened, 
and wound up by saying: 

"There 's a whole lot more mystery about this 
little old boat than I like. What do you make 
of it all, anyway?" 

"Nothing," Tom curtly replied. "And I 'm 
getting pretty tired of it myself. Old WiUard 
doesn't want to send for a doctor to look at 
Callis. The fellow hasn't come around yet. 
WiUard claims to be something of a doctor him- 
self, and that nothing serious is the matter. 
Well, the blame 's all his if the chap dies." 

"Hope he does," was Mercer's unfeeling com- 
ment. "He handed me an awful wallop." 

Some time after midnight, Molly came to him 
in the chart-house with a message that relieved 
his disquiet. Said Molly: 

"Miss Delia wants me to tell you that she 's 
all right now, and she hopes she has n't caused 
you any anxiety." 
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Before breakfast next morning — Thursday- 
he saw her, dressed for the street in the same be- 
coming blue gown she had worn the previous 
night. Her face was drawn and pale and her 
eyes held a troubled look, as if she had passed a 
sleepless night. Nevertheless she smiled as she 
greeted him. 

"I am afraid I must cause more bother," she 
said. "I am obliged positively to go down-town 
this morning — I got no farther than the Clare- 
mont last night, you know." 

"Before breakfast?" exclaimed Tom. 

"Yes," with quiet gravity. "I am going m\h 
Miss Willard." 

Miss Willardl Then one of the other ladies 
was old Willard's daughter — Jessie, doubtless. 

"Delia," he said after a moment, "do you care 
if I go with you this morning?" 

She colored faintly and dropped her gaze, but 
her gravity did not change. 

"I shall be very glad to have you go over in 
the launch with us and get us a cab — ^if such 
things are procurable so far from town. But 
I 'm sorry the errand is of a private nature — I 
abhor mystery and secrecy — ^but it is not mine." 
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"I don't want to intrude/' he hesitated. She 
Bashed a sly look at him. 

"Little good it does me to object," she said. 
—"Here 's Jessie." 

A stateroom door opened to disclose a girl 
^ho, if she was not so beautiful as Delia, Tom 
was obliged to admit that she came very near 
being so. Hers was a contrasting type: black 
bair and eyes, but a clear complexion; and she 
was as tastefully and becomingly gowned, though 
in light gray, as the other girl. <'' 

However, if Delia's appearance betokened a 
troubled mind, upon Miss WiUard's pretty face 
tragedy was writ large. It occurred to Tom that 
the stewardess's description, "high-strung," was 
peculiarly appropriate, for a light slumbered 
deep in her dark eyes that indicated a quick, 
impetuous nature — ^just at present being curbed 
only with the greatest difficulty. There was a 
set expression upon her countenance that told of 
some secret poignant misery. 

She acknowledged Tom's introduction so ab- 
sently that he received the impression that her 
mind was set upon something afar off and that 
she was fiercely impatient of the intervening dis- 
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tance. She seemed to move in a sort of stony 
despair that would crush her down presently if 
she could not find relief. 

And on the way over to the landing, and up 
to the Claremont, whose garage supplied them 
with an automobile, she uttered no word and re- 
mained indifferent to her surroundings. 

When he had seen them in the car, Delia of- 
fered him a hand. 

"I suppose the launch will come for us?" she 
said with a sober little smile. 

"If you don't mind, I 'U meet you here — any 
time you say," returned Tom. "I want to run 
down to my club and look up a friend, then I '11 
be free." 

Delia glanced doubtfully at Jessie Willard. 
"We might take you as far as Central Park," 
she proposed. 

"Thank you— if 111 not be in the way." 

And the long ride townward was made in si- 
lence, save for an occasional remark from Delia, 
to which Tom could find only the most per- 
functory of responses. Jessie Willard*s secret 
distress sat heavily upon them all. As eagerly 
disposed as Tom was to be in Delia's company, 
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yet it was with a sense of relief that he separated 
from the two girls, after agreeing to rejoin them 
at the Claremont at noon. 

Thirty minutes later he was at the Powhatan, 
learning with incredulous surprise that Van 
Vechten had not been there since last Tuesday. 
He promptly called up the Kenmore and got 
Barnicle on the wire. His mystification deep- 
ened at the bald information that "Mr. Rudolph 
was out of the city." 

"Out of the city 1" Tom bawled into the mouth- 
piece. "What the devil do you mean? Where 
out of the city?" 

But Barnicle had hung up. 

"Oh, well," he reflected by and by, "he's 
learned something about Miss Carew and is oflf 
to see about it. I '11 just knock around town 
a while, then catch a Central train and go back. 
It *s perhaps just as well that he don't see me." 

Then with a vivid memory of the delectable 
burden he had borne the night before, of the 
smile, of the imaff ected request that he carry her, 
of his name whispered by her pretty lips — ^he 
grinned broadly and happily. 

The grin, however, was cut short by a sudden 
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realization that Mr. Phineas Flint was standing 
off at a little distance, scrutinizing him curiously. 

Flint advanced to where he was sitting in the 
lounge and helped himself to an adjacent chair. 
Tom was not precisely overjoyed at the en- 
counter. 

"How do," he said shortly — ^the broadest in- 
terpretation of the salutation could not construe 
it as an inquiry touching upon the state of Mr. 
Flint's health and happiness. 

That gentleman did not immediately respond, 
but presently his eyes wrinkled in a smile. 

"I have just learned that Mr. Rudolph Van 
Vechten is out of the city," he quietly remarked. 

"It has n't been more than a minute since I 
learned it myself," returned Tom. 

Mr. Flint's eyebrows went up. "Indeed? 
Then you have n't been together?" 

Tom shook his head. "I have found a po- 
sition" — ^he indicated his unifomK— "I have been 
pretty busy. I took a run down-town to look 
him up." 

The detective seemed to be very much inter- 
ested in Captain Phinney's uniform. The latter 
was extremely ill at ease, for he dreaded the 
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astute officer's powers of discernment. It was 
only a moderate relief that he was not being plied 
with searching questions, for he had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that Flint, by some occult 
means, could divine the history of the past two 
days. 

"I am rather anxious to find him,*' Mr. Flint 
ended another pause. 

"I haven't the least idea where he is," said 
Tom, "Learned anything new?" 

The detective produced a small strip of paper 
upon which were a half-dozen or so typewritten 
lines ; this he sat holding in one hand. 

"I have just come from Mr. Theodore Van 
Vechten," he said with a whimsical air. "He sent 
for me." 

"The dickens he didl" Tom expressed his as- 
tonishment. "About your murder case? — ^Miss 
Carew?" 

With his customary deliberation, the other 
amplified. 

"Mr. Theodore Van Vechten is a man who can 
neither be surprised nor forced from his reticence. 
I obeyed the summons rather hopefully, and I 
learned just what he wanted me to — ^no more, 
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no less. He had the information all ready for 
me, written upon this sKp of paper." 

Tom contented himself with a grunt that was 
expressive of his bewilderment and curiosity ; he 
did not want to set a precedent by asking too 
many questions. Mr. Flint went on: 

"It took him something less than twenty sec- 
onds to tell me what he wanted and dismiss me." 
He seemed to have enjoyed the episode. "With- 
out a word of greeting or preface, he said: If 
you want to find Max Willard — ' '* 

"What!'* yeUed Tom. 

"Just that. *If you want to find Max Wil- 
lard, perhaps this will help you.' He handed 
me this bit of typewriting, and I was shown out 
of the office. I am now on my way to follow 
up the information; but I should like to have 
seen Mr. Rudolph first.*' 

He handed Tom the slip of paper, who read 
with growing bewilderment: 

On August 18, 1911, letters patent were issued to 
Max Willard, New York, through Patterson, Reed & 
Patterson, Attorneys, Washington, D. C, for a new ex- 
plosive called "willardite," reputed to be the most power- 
ful in existence. For several months secret negotiations 
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have been in progress between Willard and the U. S. 
Government. 

While Tom had a feeling that this information, 
if properly understood, would clear up much 
that was secret and obscure respecting Willard 
and his conduct, still it did not enlighten him in 
any way. Indeed, it was all the more baffling 
that the intelligence should have come volun- 
tarily from the Man of Iron. He puzzled fruit- 
lessly over it a while, then asked : 

"What 's this got to do with either the murder 
or Miss Carew?" 

"Nothing," cheerfully returned the detective, 
folding the slip of paper and depositing it in his 
wallet, "nothing whatever. Good day!" 

And he left Tom more perplexed and mysti- 
fied than ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FACE APPEABS AGAIN 

SINCE late Tuesday night, Rudolph Van 
Vechten's apartments in the Kenmore had 
reeked with iodoform, and in various 
other ways their presentment was not dissimilar 
to a hospital ward. 

A uniformed nurse was constantly on duty, 
and she moved about, noiselessly and eflSeiently, 
with the detached air of all veteran nurses to 
whom any patient is but one in a long list that 
extends into the dim and distant past and, she 
trusts, will continue to extend on into an in- 
definite future. At the head of Van Vechten's 
bed hung the nurse's chart, upon which was re- 
corded a specific detailed history of his illness. 
Upon a nearby table were various medicines and 
lotions in bottles, a clinical thermometer in a glass 
of water, bandages and absorbent cotton, and the 
nurse's watch. Also a physician came and went 
at stated intervals. 
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The one jarring note was Barnicle, whose 
eadaverousness was become so accentuated that 
he might have personified Death — or, at least, 
the midertaker — ^waiting only mitil doctor and 
nurse were through, to perform his own peculiar 
and melancholy offices. Barnicle never would 
have been tolerated about a hospital. 

Early Thursday morning Van Vechten had in- 
sisted to such good purpose that he was able to 
rise, don his clothes and be shaved, that at eight 
o'clock he was reclining upon the davenport in 
his living-room, and the nurse was out taking a 
much needed airing. Such portions of his band- 
aged features as were visible were discolored, and 
a cloth saturated with some soothing lotion hid 
his swollen eyes. 

All the hideous details of the episode in the 
Silent House remained in his memory like the 
aftermath of a terrifying nightmare. How, late 
at night, his senses had returned to him; how he 
had contrived to drag his battered body down 
the stairs, fainting more than once with pain and 
weakness ; how he had been found upon the walk 
by a passing policeman, who, recognizing him, 
was persuaded to keep his mouth shut and con- 
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vey him to his rooms — each revolting particular 
stuck persistently in his mind. 

By which it might be inferred that not the 
least of his present suffering might be ascribed 
to nervous shock. 

At the hour mentioned, he was sleeping fit- 
fully after a restless night. He frequently 
started broad awake, when memory invaded his 
slumbers. 

During the period since Tuesday, Bamicle had 
continued in a state of perturbation; for he had 
been strictly charged to inform all callers that 
his employer was not in town, and there had hem 
numerous urgent telephone calls for the young 
man. The bells were now mufiSed, and Bamicle 
was required to lend the instrument a constant 
attentive ear, since only a faint buzz announced 
a signal. 

The young man's uncle, Mr. Theodore Van 
Vechten — for whom Barnicle entertained senti- 
ments only of the highest esteem and respect — 
had been particularly insistent for definite infor- 
mation concerning his nephew, even to the ex- 
treme of threatening to come up and wring 
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Barnicle's neck; which had a further depressing 
eflFect upon the excellent valet's spirits. 

Then an aggravating person giving the name 
of Flint, seemed to know uncannily that Barni- 
cle was lying. 

Mr. Rudolph had spared no pains to keep his 
damaged condition from the eyes of the world. 

A light tap upon the outer door broke sharply 
in upon Barnicle's troubled reflections. He 
cocked an ear in that direction, and glanced un- 
easily at the sleeper, who had not stirred. The 
tap was repeated. 

Bamicle was puzzled ; he knew it was no hotel 
employe's announcement — ^with all of which he 
had reason to be familiar — ^and setting aside this 
explanation, there remained only one other way 
by which to account for the tapping : — somebody 
had slipped through the ofiice, with its guardian 
cordon of clerks, porters and bell-hops, and come 
directly to Van Vechten's rooms. Such a pro- 
ceeding bore a sinister import to Barnicle's mind. 

For a third time the tap sounded. And then 
Bamicle stole into the reception-hall, with the 
determination of sending the presiraiptuous 
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caller about his business. With this purpose in 
mind, he did not bother to dose the living-room 
door behind him, and opened the outer door 
barely an inch or two — at first. 

Next instant out of sheer amazement he pulled 
it wide open. 

He was confronted by the vision of a beauti- 
ful, stylishly gowned young lady. That she 
really was a lady in every sense of the word, 
Bamicle could not for an instant doubt. No 
one could have doubted. 

Excepting on the very rare occasions when his 
employer entertained a few choice friends in his 
rooms, ladies were not in the habit of visiting 
them; so it is no wonder that he was dum- 
founded. It was no unusual sight to see Bam- 
icle unruffled and serene in the most trying 
circumstances, for there are certain set formulas 
that a model servant will observe, even should 
his own hanging happen to interfere with a por- 
tion of his customary routine; and thus, with 
one eye expectant for the young lady's card, and 
the other taking stock of her loveliness, he be- 
gan to assure her that Mr. Van Vechten was out 
of the city. 
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The tone in which she interrupted, the flash of 
her eyes that accompanied the words, made his 
mouth close like a trap. 

"I know that Mr. Van Vechten is here," she 
declared positively, "and I know that he is ill. 
I mean to see him." 

There was no doubting this purpose, either, 
though Barnicle essayed a final protest — ^a faint- 
hearted one, for he remembered too late the open 
inner door, and of course this mad young lady 
knew he was not telling the truth. The incident 
was assuming scandalous aspects. 

"But Mr. Van Vechten is in no condition 
to—" 

Once more she unceremoniously checked him, 
this time with an irrepressible sob of impatience 
and an impetuous command to stand aside. He 
obeyed mechanically, and the caller, brushing by 
him, rushed through the reception-hall into the 
living-room, and threw herself upon her knees 
beside the unconscious figure on the davenport. 

Barnicle had never heard tell of anything like 
it; he was horrified. 

But whether or not the extraordinary occur- 
rence was novel in Barnicle's experience, he was 
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beginning dimly to realize that it represented a 
manifestation of emotional forces with which it 
would be dangerous for him to meddle. The 
girl's face was pale and drawn; the vertical lines 
between her brows signified extreme mental 
anguish ; the brilliant dark eyes wore a distressed 
look. A lady with such expressions mirrored 
on her countenance, be she ever so mad, scarcely 
could mean harm to his employer. And if the 
lady was so disregardf ul of a third person's pres- 
ence that she would make no effort to hide her 
feelings, then he — ^Bamicle — ^would better be 
going; this was no place for a moral male serv- 
ant of mature years. 

The girl gave not the slightest heed to his de- 
parture; to tell the truth, it seemed more than 
likely that, with at best only a hazy impression 
of him in her memory, he had passed utterly 
from her mind and from the room at one and the 
same time. Her left hand lay palm down upon 
her throat, as if something hurt her there. The 
right was half -raised, the fist tightly clenched, in 
an excess of timiultuous feeling. 

The sleeper stirred, and with a sudden move- 
ment, whipped the bandage from his eyes. He 
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stared blankly up at the girl. She gasped and 
recoiled from the sight of him. 

It was patent that Van Vechten doubted the 
evidence of his senses, or else he concluded that 
his dreams had taken a pleasanter bent; at any 
rate, he lay motionless, staring at the vision of 
her who had occupied so much of his thoughts 
of late, until it dawned upon him that she was 
crying. Then with an inarticulate exclamation 
that ended in a groan, he tried to rise. Instantly 
she extended her right hand and gently pressed 
him back. 

"No, no!** she protested chokingly. "Don't 
move. God forbid that I should cause you an- 
other second of suffering I*' 

In a flash he was wholly awake^ all his facul* 
ties alert. 

"But, my dear young lady 1" he expostulated. 
**What is the meaning of this? How did you 
get here? Where is Bamicle?" 

Again he tried to rise, this time deterring her 
attempt to stop him. It was a slow and painful 
operation for him to assume a sitting posture. 
With an impulsive movement, she passed one 
arm around his shoulders. 
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^Then I can help you/' she said. 

'Thank you/' said Van Vechten at last, rather 
breathlessly, for movanent was still torture for 
him. 

He was quick to x>erceiye that her visit was 

« 

a matter of no light portent, and in relation to 
it his appearance was of slight moment, and any 
excuses he might make would be banal. So be 
uttered none. It is doubtless uimecessary to 
add that he was both amazed and profoundly 
curious. 

The girl rose to her feet and moved a bit away 
from hinu 

**Will you not be seated?" he invited. She 
shook her head. He went on: "I realize that 
some serious purpose has brought you to see me, 
and that you are agitated. Take your time; 
I am now, as always, at your service." 

"Don't I" the sudden protest might have been 
a cry of physical pain. "Mr. Van Vechten, I 
am wholly unworthy of any gentleman's for- 
bearance and courtesy; the most ordinary civility 
from you but heaps humiliation upon humilia- 
tion. I deserve nothing from you but scorn and 
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contumely. That, I can endure; but kind- 
ness — ?" She was unable to proceed. 

At last Van Vechten was beginning to com- 
prehend the motive behind this visit. 

"If you don't compose yourself/' he said 
pleasantly, "we are not likely to arrive at any 
sort of understanding. Please drag a chair over 
close to me — I can't see you very well, you know ; 
nor can I observe all the niceties of behavior 
with which I would like to celebrate this event 
and make you welcome. For, believe me, no- 
body ever crossed my threshold who was more 
welcome." 

He could see well enough, however, to note 
that any reference to his present incapacity hurt 
the girl. She did not stir. 

"If you don't," he supplemented, "I shall be 
obliged to make the effort anyhow." 

At once she brought a chair over close to him 
and sat down. Supporting her chin with one 
hand, she rested the elbow upon an arm of the 
chair. She was so winsome and pretty, and 
albeit so distressed, that Van Vechten wanted 
more than anything else to make her see a 
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ludicrous side of the whole affair. But as yet 
he had no hint of how vitally serious it was to 
her; at present her intense nature was much too 
earnest to be swayed by any attempt at levity, 
or any play of his cynical humor. 

Pretty soon she gained her self-control, and 
began speaking with a degree of calmness. 

**Mr. Van Vechten, if somebody had told me 
the story of what happened Tuesday afternoon 
about some woman other than myself, I would 
have believed it too monstrous to be true." 

"But you did nothing," Van Vechten ob- 
jected. "You were in deadly peril; the fellow 
was irresponsible." 

''I could have brought you assistance, and I 
did not-^ieliberately. I even kept the affair 
to myself, not mentioning it to a living soul ; ex- 
cept that I took measures to protect myself from 
future similar annoyance by that dreadful crea- 
ture." In a sudden passionate outburst, she sat 
upright. "My God I — ^he might have murdered 
you I" 

"But he did not, you see. Nor did he injure 
you. So why talk about it? I can think of a 
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thousand pleasanter topics — ^yourself, for ex- 
ample. Suppose you tell me who you are?" 

The dark eyes were regarding him tragicaUy. 

"My name does not in the least matter," she 
demurred. "I am a despicable creature who 
had the effrontery to hate you just because your 
name happens to be Van Vechten." 

That young gentleman pricked up his ears at 
this. He quickly interposed: 

"That being the case, I seem to be more con- 
cerned than you are willing to admit. Why 
should you hate the name Van Vechten? I must 
confess that I have added nothing to its luster, 
yet neither have I besmirched it, nor allowed 
the clan's gonfalon to trail in the dust. You see 
that my feelings toward you are anything but 
harsh and vindictive; so why not tell me about 
yourselfr' 

"No, no — ^I am top full of shame and mortifi- 
cation I" she cried bitterly. "I owed it to my 
own mean, selfish, heartless pride to humble and 
abase myself before you. I hated you. But 
you are a courageous, noble, high-minded gen- 
tleman. If you knew — everything — " 
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Again she was unable to go on. 

"Why not tell me— everything?" he gently 
urged. 

"You would hate and despise me more than 
ever." 

He took one of her hands in his. 

'^It is impossible that I should hate or despise 
you; there is the very best of reasons why I 
could not. My appearance is aU against any 
cause I might plead, but — ^you are trembling!" 
he abruptly broke oflp. 

"I am utterly wretched!" she moaned. 

For once in his life, at least. Van Vechten was 
at a loss. The girl was so determined to humble 
herself, the idea was so repugnant to his nice 
sense of fitness, and his attempts to influence her 
were so ineffective, that he despaired of reliev- 
ing the situation. She seemed unconscious of 
the fact that he still held her hand, and sat with 
head bowed, indubitably very miserable and un- 
happy. 

"Listen to me," he resumed after a pause. "I 
can show you that your whole conception of the 
matter is morbid — ^false — inexcusable. This is 
not the time and place to make this confession 
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—not the occasion I should have chosen — ^but — 
are you listening? — there has not been one min- 
ute since last Sunday afternoon that you have 
been out of my thoughts." 

She looked at him in wonder. 

"Sunday I" she echoed. **What do you 
Qoiean?" 

"That I love you.'' 

She tried to withdraw her hand, but his closed 
upon it tightly. 

"Ouch! That hurts!" he exclaimed. 

She immediately desisted, while a rich tide of 
2olor suflPused her cheeks. 

"Mr. Van Vechten," she said nervously, "this 
s absurd. Still, if it is your method of revenge, 
t is not for me to show resentment. You do 
lot even know my name." 

"I do," he quietly contradicted. "It is 
Fessie." 

She uttered a surprised little cry. "Why — " 

"Wait, please," he checked her. "I want to 
idd that if you believe the pure, high attributes 
irou ascribe to me, you must know that I could 
lot take such a method of revenge — ^assimiing 
;hat I am seeking revenge, or even that any 
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grounds exist to justify revenge, which I deny. 
It remains, therefore, that I must be sincere. 

''You surely know, Jessie, that Love laughs 
at conventionalities as well as at obdurate 
parents and locksmiths. It is incredible that 
such a thing could happen — 1 11 even admit that 
But the fact remains that it has happened. I 
love you; and if you continue in the belief that 
you owe me some amends, why, we can square 
matters by you promising to marry me. I shall 
accept your culpability upon that basis and no 
other." 

For a long time she sat looking into his eyes. 
Then,— 

"Do you mean that?" she asked very soberly. 

**I was never more earnest in my life," he as- 
sured her. 

^'Then," she said, rising and gently disengag- 
ing her hand, ''I shall promise this: one week 
from to-day — ^if your feelings have not changed 
in the meantime — ^if you can make the request 
with as much sincerity as you do now — ^I will 
marry you any time you say. Good-by." 

She moved toward the reception-hall, and his 
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feelings were too overpowering for speech. It all 
seemed like a joyous dream coming true — or, 
perhaps, he was still dreaming. If so, the dream 
waiS about to end, and he found utterance. 

"Jessie," he said. 

She paused. 

"Come back here a moment, please. . . • 
There. . . . Give me your hand again — ^both of 
them. Now look at me," She complied with 
each request as quickly as it was made. "Tell 
me," he went on, "is that promise a part of your 
poor, misguided, self-imposed penance?" 

"Don't ask me what urges it," she replied in 
St shaking voice. 

"I shan't accept it in any such warped and dis- 
torted spirit of self-sacrifice," he pursued, still 
speaking very gently, but none the less earnestly. 
"It is too much to expect that you can enter- 
tain a sentiment toward me that anjrwhere near 
approaches mine — ^not now. But I can teach 
you — ^girl, I can teach you I I give you as 
genmne a love as any man can offer a woman. 
Can't you acknowledge some kindly feeling for 
me in return?" 
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''Let me go," she begged in an agitated 
whisper. "God knows, I anticipated nothing 
Hke this I" 

"Is the idea so repugnant to you?" 
"You are killing me with kindness!" 
The quivering rise and fall of her bosom be- 
trayed how profoundly she was disturbed, and 
the light in her handsome dark eyes signified a 
melting mood. Even the bruises on Van 
Vechten's face could not disguise the fondness 
with which he regarded her. 

"Jessie" — ^his voice vibrated with sudden pas- 
sion — "you say that we do not — can not — ^know 
each other — consider this: a man and a woman 
come face to face upon Life's broad highway; 
they look into each other's eyes; and the trick 
is done. It 's destiny, girl. It is the very re- 
fined quintessence of perfect love — ^ideal, idyllic, 
sublime. In that lightning-fiiash soul speaks to 
soul, and we learn more than a lifetime of ordi- 
nary comradeship can teach. You and I looked 
into each other's eyes before today. Can you 
look at me now and truthfully say that you were 
unmoved?" 

She remained silent, panting, shaken with 
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emotion. His ardent look never left her face. 
After a while he said: 

"At least you do not deny it. . . . Godl" he 
hroke off in an accession of irritation. "It is 
intolerable to be at such a tremendous disadvan- 
tage at this supreme moment. What a sorry 
figure of a lover I ami Will you not seal the 
bargain?*' 

"I do not understand/' she murmured. 

"Kiss me." 

Without a second's hesitation, she bent down 
and pressed her Ups upon his. His heart leaped 
up to meet it. Then a chill fell upon him ; there 
was a total lack of warmth in the salute. 

"I see," he said humbly, "that the foolish no- 
tion of requital is not yet banished from your 
poor head. How seriously you are taking it! 
From your view-point I must seem a beast. 
But, Jessie, this hour has been the most genuine 
and sincere of my life — I wish I could make you 
believe that." 

"I believe you," she said. "Please let me go 
— I can bear no more." 

He released her hands, and she returned to the 
door, where she stopped and faced him again. 
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All at once she was transfigured; the lovely 
face was glorified hy a shy, half-tunid light, in- 
expressibly alluring, that wrung a groan firom 
the man at his inability to rush over and gather 
her in his arms. 

''How am I to find you again?" he asked 
anxiously. 

"I shall not hide from you,** she replied. 

"You fly from me," he lamented, "leaving me 
more wretched than I was before, although you 
have promised to marry me — " 

"There are conditions, don't forget," she re- 
minded hun. 

"I would have imposed them myself, and 
gladly," he retorted. 

The dark eyes met his in a long, maddening 
look, while the color rose in her cheeks. 

"I could learn to love you very easily," she 
said, and was gone. 

Fully ten minutes Van Vechten sat like a man 
in a trance; then rousing abruptly^ he called 
Barnicle. 

"Get me a cigar," he commanded. 

Barnicle tried to oppose an objection. "Mr. 
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Rudolph, your nerves, you know — ^Dr. Pot- 
tle—" 

"Damn Dr. Pottle 1 Fetch me a cigar I" 

Bamicle fled. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE COFFIN-SHAPED BOX 

AFTER Captain Tom Phinney rejoined 
the two girls, he was not long in com- 
prehending that his and their moods 
had become reversed, in some unaccountable 
way, during the few hours of their separation. 
Where he had been weighted down by no very 
pressing anxiety, and they unmistakably had 
been, he was now taciturn under stress of an 
acute and growing mental perturbation, while 
his companions apparently were care-free and 
happy. The change was most noticeable in 
Jessie Willard, for beneath Delia's gay humor 
there still ran an undercurrent of gravity. 

However, even Jessie remained more or less 
distrait ; but that her thoughts were not unpleas- 
ant her glowing countenance and an unfathom- 
able light in her eyes attested* 
As the car drew up at the piazza where Tom 
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was waiting, Jessie clapped her hands and cried 
enthusiastically : 

"Let 's combine breakfast and luncheon here I 
We shall have the place all to ourselves. There 
!s nothing so tiresome as being cooped up in a 
jracht that does n't go anjrwhere." 

The others agreed; but in spite of the light- 
learted chatter of the two girls, Tom was con- 
stantly relapsing into a state of gloomy, preoc- 
cupied silence. 

On one occasion he detected Delia regarding 
lim with a curious look. 

"Did you see your friend?" she inquired, 
catching his glance. 

"He is out of town," Tom answered shortly. 

"I did n't know but that you had heard some 
bad news," the girl murmured ; "it seems strange 
that we can't all be gay at the same time." 

"If you'll tell me where you went to shed 
jrour troubles, I 'd like to go myself," said Tom, 
and wondered why Jessie Willard blushed so 
furiously. 

He was not to be rallied, however, and the 
meal was a long drawn out affair for him. 

The truth of the matter was, that the ap- 
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parently unrelated factors of tke mystery that 
had intruded into his and Van Vechten's weU- 
ordered lives, were approaching a point of co- 
ordination; were arriving at a climax; and he 
did not know it. Indeed, he could not be sup- 
posed even to suspect the true state of affairs. 
But as the circumstances that produced his pres- 
ent condition of mind and its mediate results 
have their place in the unrecognized processes, 
some consideration of them will not be irrelevant. 

His brain was the battle-groimd of conflicting 
doubts and misgivings that led to a most irrita- 
ting condition of irresolution on his part. If he 
had been governed by any policy thus far, it 
had been one of passive non-interference. As 
master of the Kohinur, his duties began and 
ended with the obligations adherent thereto, and 
he had neither conununicated to Van Vechten 
the facts that had come to his knowledge, nor 
had he informed Max WiUard that the police 
were desirous of finding him. 

But now it was being forced upon him that 
such a course, notwithstanding Brownlow's and 
Willard's protestations that everything was fair 
and honorable, was only a shirking of responsi- 
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Iflity, and that the time was speedily drawing 
near — ^if it had not already arrived — ^when he 
must make an initiative move one way or an- 
other. 

He had been blinding himself with sophistries 
prompted by motives pm'ely selfish. Had it not 
been for the intrusion of Delia, his dilemma 
would have resolved itself with utmost simplicity. 
This he now admitted, and the admission was 
distinctly disquieting because it forced the con- 
viction that he had been disloyal to the friend- 
ship between himself and Ruddy. Had it not 
been for her, as soon as he learned that Willard 
was the Kohinur's charterer he should have re- 
fused to accept the berth and notified either Van 
Vechten or Flint of his accidental discoveries; 
but instead he had allowed himself to become 
bound with fresh obligations, a disregarding of 
Whicb only an extreme of emergency might 
justify. In other words, he owed an equal al- 
legiance to two conflicting interests. 

Now, his meeting with Flint had been fertile 
^th inferences that had brought his relegated 
tnisgivings and perplexities to a position where 
they demanded that some disposition be made of 
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them, and the crowning difficulty straightway 
arose: How was he to do so? 

Was Max Willard a fanatic planning some 
stupendous catastrophe with his new explosive, 
and holding the Kohinur in readiness for his es- 
cape? Here on hoard were his daughter and 
perhaps another daughter, or his wife — ^but, no, 
his wife was dead — at any rate, his entire family 
— and Tom as captain was lending himself to the 
crime, if a crime was being projected. 

But where did Delia come into the maze? 
And who was she, anyway? The time had come 
for him to know, and he meant to get some sort 
of explanation out of her, willy-nilly, just as 
soon as an opportunity presented itself. 

Uncle Theodore, that wise old bird, had nearly 
laid his finger upon the man for whom Flint was 
looking ; but how the deuce could he have known 
at all what Flint wanted? Uncle Theodore, 
however, did not know precisely where Willard 
might be found. 

The party returned to the yacht, and there by 
and by Tom began to fear that the opportunity 
to talk to Delia would not occur. In truth, had 
he been a bit more discerning, in the persistency 
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with which Delia kept Jessie Willard close to 
her, he must have suspected a definite purpose. 
Since last night she was become fearful of be- 
ing alone with him — for Tom, where his emotions 
were involved, was looked upon as a decidedly; 
uncertain quantity — and with characteristic 
maidenly reluctance she was postponing the in- 
evitable moment as long as possible. But, of 
course, this aspect of the matter was slow to enter 
his head, else he might have saved himself a deal 
of imavailing fretting and maneuvering. 

However, about mid-afternoon the two girls 
excused themselves and retired, and Tom was en- 
abled once more to contemplate the Kohinur 
more as a vessel of which he was master, and less 
as an isolated comer of Arcady. 

One of the first things he observed was the 
presence of a stranger. For some minutes, un- 
derneath his troubled meditations, had stirred a 
vague imeasy sense that he was being watched; 
and happening to look in a certain direction, his 
glance encountered a man whom he had not be- 
fore seen. He promptly walked up to the 
stranger and demanded to know what he was 
doing on board. Winnard, the second mate, 
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was a witness to the episode, and he took it upon 
himself to explain. 

"He's all right, sir. Mr. Willard brought 
him aboard last night." 

With the moral certainty that the newcomer 
had been watching him all afternoon, Tom went 
to his cabin. 

Alone, he took up again the burden of his 
doubts and uncertainties. 

Should he not warn Willard that Flint was 
close upon his trail? What would Willard think 
of the Man of Iron's interference? His po- 
sition strongly urged him to go to the charterer 
and lay the matter before him. 

Then his vacillating will would take a pen- 
dulum swing to the other extreme: he ought to 
go over to the Claremont and 'phone Flint where 
Willard was to be found; if the latter were really 
engaged in no dishonorable employment, then 
no harm could come to him. . . . But then, if he 
was to be believed, Tom would thus be lending 
himself to the defeat of justice and right. 

And so on, roimd and roimd in a circle went 
his thoughts, with no hope of arriving at a solu- 
tion of the many difficulties. If he could only 
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talk to Delia, alone, for half an hour, perhaps she 
could help him. But he did not see her again 
that day. 

So matters stood until the next evening, Fri- 
day. The period was uneventful. Try as he 
would, Tom could not get Delia alone. Every 
time she appeared on deck or at meals, Jessie 
Willard was her inseparable companion, until 
even he began to suspect a design in this sud- 
denly formed intimacy. He left them in a 
dudgeon and shunned their society until, out of 
sheer desperation over his mental conflict, he 
was driven back to them. 

For, as may be imagined, he had arrived no 
nearer a solution of his assailing perplexities, 
and his inability to resolve and act upon a defi- 
nite coiu'se was making him nervous and irri- 
table. Naturally, anything so serious affecting 
him was plainly apparent to both Jessie and 
Delia; and while the one rallied him for his de- 
pressed air, the other watched him furtively — 
and a bit apprehensively, too, an observer might 
have concluded. 

Friday evening, however, brought a change. 
The male element of Willard's party became ani- 
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mated by an unusual activity. There was much 
going and coming between the Kohinur and the 
landing, and the girls retired before nine o'clock, 
as if to be out of the way. 

And then, some time close to midnight. Max 
Willard and two of his young men boarded the 
launch; but now, instead of going over to the 
Claremont landing, the little craft fluttered 
away down-stream and was soon lost in the night. 

Tom retired to his cabin, but could not sleep. 
He was oppressed by a sense of anticipation, a 
conviction that something was about to happen. 
When he heard the launch returning after two 
o'clock in the morning, he was curious enough 
to go above to see if anything would transpire 
to account for the secret midnight excursion. 

Willard came first up the ladder, issuing low- 
voiced directions to the two men. Then they 
came, with considerable diflSculty by reason of 
their unwieldy burden. 

As well as Tom could make out in the dark- 
ness, in shape and size what they carried was just 
such a box as is used as a container for a cofiin. 
The three went quickly below with their burden, 
and quiet reigned over the Kohinur. 
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In point of fact, from that time on until the 
final terrible hour when despair and horror laid 
their icy clutch upon Tom Phinney's heart, an 
imnatural calm seemed to prevail. It was as if 
the yacht and all on board were subdued by an 
ipprehensive dread of impending tragedy. 

And still Tom could not make up his mind 
IS to what he ought to do. 

But this intolerable high-tension mental stress 
was in a measure relieved by two occurrences of 
Saturday afternoon. 

About three o'clock Max Willard instructed 
him to get up a full head of steam at sunset, and 
be in readiness during the night to drop down 
the river. 

"Are we to clear to-night ? " asked Tom with 
considerable eagerness. 

"I don't know positively yet," Willard replied 
In a lifeless tone. "When the signal comes to 
get under way, it will come in a hurry, and from 
then on imtil we are well out at sea speed will 
be a matter of considerable importance. You 
wm know before morning." 

"Everything is in readiness," Tom advised 

him. 
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"That is very gratifying." The magnetic eyes 
rested searchingly upon the skipper for a mo- 
ment. 

"Captain Phinney," Willard asked after the 
pause, "do I appear composed?" 

"Why, yes," returned Tom in surprise. "I 
shouldn't have thought otherwise." 

Indeed, save for the huming hrilliance of his 
eyes, Max Willard's mien was, if anything, dull 
and dispirited. 

"WeU, then," he said, "it wiU be difficult to 
make you believe that no man ever labored 
under a greater mental and nervous strain than 
I do at this moment. Grod help us all!" 

With which cryptic and disquieting utterance, 
he abruptly walked away. 

Tom had not yet ceased pondering the inci- 
dent when Delia approached, alone. She met 
him with a charming friendly smile which, in his 
estimation, fully compensated for all his hours 
of loneliness, and her first words made him for- 
get his cares. 

"Captain Phinney," she began, "do you 
know, it is downright selfish of you not to grant 
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me at least a peep at that cozy room up forward, 
where you spend so much of your time." 

"The chart-house?*' he exclaimed. "Why, 
you can have it for a houdoir, if you want it. 
Come on." 

« 

Once inside, Tom instantly recognized what, 
no douht, had been in the girFs mind from the 
beginning — ^that while they might talk with ab- 
solute assurance against being overheard, the 
numerous ports rendered them visible to any of 
the men forward who cared to look that way, 
and those of the watch who had occasion to pass 
on one side or the other. 

"Oh, how comfy!" she exclaimed in a low voice 
as soon as they had entered. "If I was the 
Kohinur's skipper, you would always find me 
right here." 

"And I '11 spend a good part of my time here, 
once we 're out at sea," Tom responded, "and I 
hope you'll want to find me often. But if 
you're judging by these comfortable quarters 
that my job 's a sinecure, why, you — ^you — " 

"Have another guess coming?" she finished for 
him. 
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He nodded dejectedly. "^Mistaken* was 
what I was trying to think of, though." Then, 
with an abrupt change of manner and tone, he 
went on: 

"Delia, no doubt you have noticed the past 
two or three days that I have been as worried as 
the dickens. It is bad enough to have charge 
of this boat and know that something secret is 
going on, without having an inkling of what 
that secret is ; a fellow is bound to make all sorts 
of conjectures and be suspicious of Willard, you 
know. The certainty that you couldn't be 
mixed up with anything crooked is the one thing 
that 's made me rather ashamed of my own sus- 
picions. 

"But I have reasons aside from all this for 
being worried, reasons you have n't the slightest 
idea of, that make my position about as devilish 
a one as a fellow ever got into. Until this week 
I never knew I had any nerves ; now I 'm nearly 
a wreck." 

"Perhaps," said the girl slowly, "I know more 
about the real cause of your perturbation than 
you suspect." 

"No," returned Tom, confidently, "you 
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:!Ould n't. Remember the chmn I told you about 
ivhose cousin disappeared? Well, some way 
jhe 's involved in whatever it is old Willard 's 
plotting — ^What 's the matter?'* 

His hearer had uttered a little cry, and was 
aow looking at him with a shocked and puzzled 
expression. 

"How in the world," she demanded, "did you 
ever reach such a conclusion?" 

"I did n't," truthfully explained Tom. "But 
a detective and Ruddy — ^that 's my chum — did 
because the missing girl's purse was found in 
that old house where Willard hung out so long." 

There was a silent pause while the girl seemed 
to consider, and Tom watched her earnestly and 
fondly. At last the fine hazel eyes met his with 
a sober look. 

"What is it you want to know?" she gravely 
asked. 

"Delia," — Tom's voice lowered perceptibly 
and a serious note crept into it — "you ought to 
know — you ought to see — ^where my chief in- 
terest lies. Hang it all! I wish I could ex- 
press myself better. But if you can't see that 
my first concern is for you, it 's going to be 
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dashed hard for me to explain. Don't youjl 
think, though, it 's about time to tell me who y 
are? — ^just where you come into all this c 
mystery? Believe me, I don't want to s 
inquisitive, but you can lift a mighty big wei, 
of trouble off my shoulders/* 

"Captain Phinney," returned the girl after i 
moment, *'I sought this interview deliberately. 
I wanted to tell you that I have seen just how 
harassed with anxiety you have been, and that I 
have a deep appreciation of your fidelity to i 
project about which you know so little, and whiA 
at best you fear is irregular — dishonest, perhaps. 
But — please Grod! — ^by this time to-morrow all 
cause for worry will have been removed ; and if 
my word bears any weight, you have nothing to 
cause you any concern or misgivings." 

"That," Tom interjected, "removes the lasl 
doubt. You *re a brick!" 

But she was not through ; she continued, halt- 
ingly now and with slowly heightening color: 

"I am telling you these things because it ii 
not right that my influence should govern you 
as it seemed to be doing, and you ignorant oi 
my very identity." 
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In this mien the girl was so unutterably sweet 
id charming that Tom could scarcely contain 
mself . He darted a scowling look at the un- 
irtained ports, at which her color all at once 
lepened still more, and she dropped her gaze 
Lth a nervous little laugh. It was just that 
sy to follow his train of thought. 
"That 's something soon remedied," he urged 
r eagerly. 

And now the beautiful face took on a tanta- 
ing expression, the lashes drooped and she re- 
,rded him quizzically. 

"Captain Phinney, hasn't even the tiniest 
spicion entered your head as to who I am," 
e asked. 

"Why should there?" he returned. "And why 
it *Captain Phinney' to-day? Night before 
rt I was 'Tom' easy enough." 
"Well, then — Tom. I have no especial re- 
ctance to calling you Tom; I have known you 
r years." 

He stared at her in open-mouthed astonish- 
&nt. And she watched him, smiling, mocking, 
together bewitching. 

Gradually Tom recovered himself. "Come, 
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now," he protested. "I really thought you were 
in earnest/* 

Of a sudden she dropped upon a locker-seat 
and motioned him to do likewise. Slowly and 
dazedly, he obeyed. 

"Listen," she pursued. "I know a girl who 
has lived nearly all her life abroad. She has a 
man cousin of whom she has always been awfully 
fond ; whom, as a very young girl, she looked up 
to and regarded as quite the personification of 
wisdom and every manly virtue. 

"Now, that cousin had a chum of whom he 
thought so much that he never tired of singing 
his praises to the girl cousin. She was fourteen 
years old, I beUeve, and very impressionable. 
Anyway, she became so interested in her cousin's 
chum — ^she had never seen him, mind — ^that he 
assumed in her fancy the place of a hero. She 
even stole one of his photographs and kept it 
hidden away where nobody else could see it, but 
where she could take a peep at it whenever she 
wanted to." 

The expression that was slowly overspreading 
Tom's visage was almost ludicrous. By degrees 
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he was comprehending; but conviction had not 
yet come. 

"Can't you guess?'* she asked. 

He rose inertly to his feet. He spoke thickly, 
like a man stupefied. 

^^You are that girl. You — ^you are — " 

**Paige Carew/' she said. 
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CHAPTER X 

A DI8APPEAKANCE 

IF Miss Carew had planned to overwhelm 
Captain Tom Phinney with amazement at 
her disclosure, she must have been emi- 
nently well pleased with the result; in point of 
fact, she made no effort to conceal her amuse- 
ment ; but in a moment a change came over him 
that at first startled and next dismayed her, for 
something had happened that she had not fore- 
seen and could not comprehend now. 

Slowly the color receded from his cheeks, leav- 
ing them an ashy hue under their coating of tan, 
and his eyes took on the look of a man that has 
been stricken a mortal blow. In his brain, dur- 
ing that never-to-be-forgotten pause, occurred 
something closely akin to a cataclysm — ^a debd^' 
cle, to use a peculiarly graphic French word. 

First of all it occurred to him, that if this was 
Paige Carew, then nothing whatever had hap- 
pened to her, because there was no mistaking 
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he fact that she was a free agent; there could 
e, therefore, no clash of interests, or else — ^if the 
Iternative were true — she was allied with Max 
Villard and against her uncle and guardian, 
nd against her cousin and — her betrothed! 
?his was the flash of memory that now crushed 
im. 

But in any event, doubt of the regularity of 
Villard's enterprise was definitely removed, and 
he mystery became fraught with a deeper and a 
s^eightier significance than he had dreamed of. 
!t was not for him to meddle with. 

But, Ruddy — ^how narrowly Tom had escaped 
reachery to their friendship! It was an un- 
peakably bitter moment for him; but by de- 
crees he assumed a certain dignity that was new 
o the girl, and it promptly dampened her merry 
lumor. 

"Captain Phinney — Tom!" she exclaimed. 
What is it? What have I done?'* 

He smiled a bit wistfully. 

"You? Nothing. All that has happened is 
lat I Ve made a natural born damned fool of 
lyself — ^as I usually do where women are con- 
irned.'* 
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She stared at him hlanklyt uncomprehen( 
ingly. 

"Honor bright," she presently declared, '1 do j 
not understand. I can not see why you should 
be so aflFected." 

He reached forward with a quick, impulsive 
motion and caught one of her wrists. Drawing 
her to her feet — not very gently, either — ^and un- 
til her face was close to his, he spoke in a tense 



• 



voice. 

cc 



I suppose it means nothing to you that I have | 
learned to love you. I suppose it means noth- 
ing to you that you are the fiancee of my best 
friend, and that I must give you up. I suppose 
it means nothing to you that I will keep right on 
loving you because I can't help myself, but must 
put on a grin to hide it from him — from every- 
body. God! How I do love you! I have the 
satisfaction, anyhow, of knowing that you know 
it." 

Her regard had remained steadfastly locked 
with his throughout this impassioned tirade, nor 
did it waver now. Gently she told him: 

"You are hurting me, Tom." 
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In a swift revulsion of feeling, he dropped her 
hand. 

"Forgive me!" he begged. "I am beside my- 
self. A fellow can't get used to a thing like this 
all in a minute. But, believe me. Miss Carew, 
I '11 never bother you again. It 's all been like 
a fairy dream-f rom the second I first heard 
your voice as I stood blindfolded before you; 
when you came to me where I lay helpless in the 
dark, and yet could not see your face ; when you 
led me out into the night and left me, still blind- 
folded ; when we came face to face here — Well, 
it seems that I have been blindfolded all along 
until this moment; but I don't want to forget a 
single detail of my dream. Now, I am 
awake — " 

She surprised him with an abrupt cry of im- 
patience, emphasized with a stamp of one foot. 
Her eyes were snapping. 

"Tom Phinney! Stop that sort of talk. You 
make me tired!" 

"Pardon me." He bowed politely. "I have 
nothing more to say." 

"Well, I have." All at once her voice broke. 
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"You are the stupidest, most exasperating man 
I ever knew! And I — I — don't know whether 
to laugh or— or cry!" And doing both, she 
darted suddenly from the room. 

Tom was afforded little enough time to adjust 
himself to the new and entirely dissimilar condi- 
tions into the midst of which the recent boule- 
versement had hurled him. His mentality 
seemed paralyzed when it tried to grapple with 
any detail not a part of his regular duties; but 
these latter he performed in a direct, clear-headed 
way that gave no hint of the underlying numbing 
pain of which he was sensible every instant. 

Miss Carew had not been gone a minute before 
the stranger he had accosted the previous day 
appeared in the doorway. 

"Can I have a word with you. Captain?'* said 
the man. 

Tom was impatient of any interruption just 
at this juncture. He favored the intruder with 
a scowl and bluntly asked him what he wanted. 

The man stepped inside and closed the door. 

"I have learned," said he, "that no one is al- 
lowed to go ashore; I don't particularly mind 
about that; but I came away rather hurriedly, 
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and I would like to send a message to my — ^my 
people. Would there be any objection to 
thatr* 

The fellow's manner was furtive and clandes- 
tine, and Tom was u bit puzzled. Before he 
could reply, the other drew a sealed envelope 
from his pocket and laid it on the table, and upon 
this he laid a ten-dollar bill. 

**Whoever takes that letter ashore," said the 
man, "and finds a trustworthy messenger who 
will deliver it right away, can split the ten-spot 
with him; a flivver 's not picked up for an hour's 
easy work every day, but it 's worth something 
to keep one's folks from worrying/' 

Sweeping aside the bill, Tom mechanically 
picked up the envelope and glanced at it. 

He did not start or betray by any sign that 
the address gave him a distinct shock of surprise ; 
his susceptibilities were become calloused to any 
fresh sensations of this nature; but nevertheless 
he was amazed to see that the name upon the en- 
velope was none other than Mr. Phineas Flint's. 
The street number — ^which Tom could not iden- 
tify-was police headquarters. 

"My uncle," explained the man, glibly. 
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Very carefully Tom replaced the envelope, 
and upon top of it the bill; then he leaned back 
and fixed the man with a look. 

"See here," he demanded with abrupt author- 
ity, "just how do you come to be on this yacht, 
anyhow?" 

The man's countenance expressed astonish- 
ment. "Hasn't Mr. Willard told you?" he 
asked. 

"It makes no diflPerence what Mr. Willard has 
told me— I 'm asking you." 

This abrupt manner left the man unruffled. 

"Why, it was this way," he said easily. "My 
uncle learned Thursday that Mr. Willard was in 
town, looking for a young man to take the place 
of somebody that had been hurt; I was wanting 
a job, and he put me wise to it. Mr. Willard 
was in something of a hurry, and it did n't take 
us long to strike a bargain." 

This explanation was illuminating. It re- 
quired but a second's reflection to array the whole 
thing clear in Tom's mind and at the same time 
definitely fix the man's status. 

Flint at last had struck Willard's trail; the 
latter's urgent need to find a man to take Callis's 
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slace had in some manner come to the detective's 
^ars, and he had been quick to take advantage of 
t. Flint knew in a general way what Willard 
wanted, and had hastily picked a Central Office 
nan that would fill the requirements. Mani- 
festly there had been no time to post him ; he was 
expected to communicate with Flint as soon as 
:he quarry was located — whence the letter. 

Furthermore Tom could now understand why 
the fellow had kept him under such a shrewd sur- 
ireillance : he had been trying to gauge the degree 
of confidence existing between the Kohinur's 
charterer and skipper, and had reached the con- 
clusion that the latter offered the best medium 
through which to get his letter to its destination. 

Tom was guided to a speedy decision by sev- 
eral considerations. To antagonize this man 
might mean the upsetting of Willard*s plans at 
the very moment of their fulfillment; to retain 
his good-will would leave a representative of the 
adverse interests on the premises, who could frus- 
trate Willard if the latter 's schemes really were 
* 

illegal, but who otherwise would be scarcely likely 
to interfere. It would be the detective's role to 
wait and watch, and as John Callis's substitute 
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he would be given excellent opportunities to leam ] 1 
what was going on. 

**Sit down," said Tom presently. As the man 
obeyed, he stood up and, thrusting his hands into 
his jacket pockets, coolly surveyed the other. 

"It happens," he went on, "that I know *your 
uncle' pretty well myself." The man gave him 
a quick, sharp glance, but said nothing. *1 
would advise you not to attempt to send that 
letter ashore. It's my opinion that you can 
serve Flint's ends better by doing just what W3- 
lard has employed you to do, and by trying not 
to excite Willard's suspicions. You will earn a 
thousand dollars, won't you?" 

"So Willard promised," returned the man. 

"You may depend on it," Tom assured him. 
"I have known for some time that Flint was 
looking for Willard — and more especially for 
John CaUis— " 

The detective sharply interjected: 

"Do you know where he is?" 

"He's on this yacht right now — disabled. 
That's why you happen to be here: you were 
hired to take his place. I 'U see to it that he 
doesn't get away from you. Strikes me you 
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have opportunities that old Flint would appre- 
ciate/' 

The man no longer tried to dissemble. 

**I see that you have me spotted all right, 
Cornelius is my name. What's the game? 
Phineas had no time to put me wise." 

"He couldn't have told you so very much," 
replied Tom — "little more than I can myself. I 
am not in Willard's confidence, but I have the 
best of reasons for knowing that whatever it is 
he 's up to, it is strictly on the level." 

"H'm-m-m," Cornelius mused, "that makes 
my position a bit difiicult, does n't it ?" 

"Not particulariy so. All you have to do is 
play fair. If anything crooked shows up you 
can count on my assistance. But the orders are 
strict about going and coming, and you could n't 
expect me to make an exception of you, Flint or 
anybody else. On my side, I shall say nothing 
to Willard about you." 

Cornelius picked up both bill and letter, re- 
turning the first to his pocket and tearing the 
second into tiny bits. 

"Flint will be all up in the air over not hearing 
from me," he remarked; "but if I can't, I can't. 
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You have the dead-wood on me now. Have you 
any idea what was in that box they brought 
aboard last night?" 

"Not the slightest," returned Tom. 

"It looked a whole lot like a coflSn." 

Tom filled and lighted his pipe, while Mr. Cor- 
nelius sat and watched him intently. As the 
same idea had occurred to the first-named, he 
could not disparage it now. Cornelius broke 
the silence: 

"CoflSns, you know, are only used when there 
are dead people to put in them. Any cadavers 
around here that you Ve noticed ?" 

"You *re a nice cheerful chap, believe me," re- 
torted Tom. "No, there are none. It can't be 
Callis, because he 's getting well — saw him less 
than an hour ago." 

"Just suppose," Cornelius went on medi- 
tatively, "that Willard is expecting somebody 
to die — ^at a given time, say — " 

"Hang it alll" Tom cut in. "You don't think 
the man is plotting deliberate murder, do you?'* 

Cornelius did not say what he thought. He 
sat considering. 

"Well," he said at last, rising, "I guess I Tl 
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have to take your word for it that everything is 
all right until I see diflPerent. But a coffin" — 
he shook his head dubiously — **it don't look good 
to me/' Whereupon he took his departure. 

Tom saw no more of Paige Carew, which 
:^used an oddly mixed feeling of relief and dis- 
appointment to possess him: relief from the 
necessity of curbing himself in the presence of 
her alluring loveliness, of repressing the outrush- 
ing response of his nature to her ardent, vital 
personality; regret that it was no longer his priv- 
ilege to abandon himself to the same freedom in 
her society that hitherto he had enjoyed. 

"It's not fairl" he fumed. "Chance has all 
the best of it anyhow, without stacking the cards 
against a fellow, like this." 

It was a harsh and trying experience, one 
whose ache would remain with him for many a 

w 

day. 

Shortly after nightfall he saw Willard and the 
man Cornelius board the launch and go ashore, 
and he watched them with a quickened sense of 
anticipation. 

"If that sleuth is worth a darn," he reflected, 
**now is his chance to get word to Flint/' 
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He did not witness their return, but about an |S 
hoiu* later he had a glimpse of Cornelius and one 
of the other young men, garbed in soiled and 
worn overalls and jumpers, like a pair of steve- 
dores. |r 

Somewhere around half-past nine, the coflin 
shaped box once more appeared. 

But now, instead of two men, all four of Wil- \i 
lard's retainers were carrying it. Indeed, it 
would scarcely be too much to say that they stag- i 
gered with it, so heavy had it grown, and so ! 
marked was the contrast between the ease and 
indifference with which it had been brought 
aboard, and the extreme caution with which it 
was being handled now. 

Willard's patent explosive flashed into Tom's 
mind. After all, was it not possible that he was 
about to perpetrate some appalling disaster, and 
that Paige and Jessie had been won over to what- 
ever extreme mistaken principles he justified his 
conduct by, so that they too believed them to be 
right and high-minded? With an imminent 
sense of the man's powerful individuality strong 
upon him, the idea, hideous as it was, was not 
altogether impossible. 
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WiUard was himself superintending the box's 
onveyance with such anxious regard and solici- 
ade that Tom's misgivings swept over him 
gain, intensified a hundredfold. 

With no clearly defined purpose in mind, he 
civoluntarily stepped up to the gangway, as they 
^gan to negotiate the difiicult descent of the ac- 
jommodation-steps. 

"You need more help there, don't you?" he de- 
nanded. 

Willard barred his progress with a suddenly 
extended arm. 

"No, no," he returned quickly. "These men 
lave been carefully instructed; they know just 
vhat to do and how to do it." 

Nevertheless it was with a disquieting feeling 
)f apprehension that he watched the long box 
owered carefully into the launch, which was im- 
nediately cast off and allowed to drift with the 
mrrent into the darkness before the motor was 
itarted. None of the crew accompanied it on 
his trip, and as once before, it went down-stream 
nstead of across to the landing. 

What was the meaning of it all, anyhow? 
tVhat strange operations were going on in his 
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very presence that he should remain so ignorant | 
of them? 

He walked aft to the taffrail, upon which he 
leaned and stared into the night at the point 
where the launch had vanished, until roused by 
a touch upon his arm and the voice of Jessie Wil- j 
lard. She spoke with an agitation that had 
an electrifying effect upon him. 

"Captain Phinney, do you know where Miss 
Carew is?" 

"Why, I have n't seen her all evening," he re- I 
turned. "I supposed she was in her room— or 
with you?" 

The girl all at once seemed to shrink with a 
sudden unnerving fear. 

"She's not in her room!" she cried. "I 
thought she was, but she has not been. Neither 
have I seen her — ^not since dinner." There was 
a pause. 

"Didn't she go ashore?" Jessie presently fal- 
tered. 

"No," Tom replied. 

How long the ensuing silence lasted, while 
they stood staring helplessly into each other's 
eyes, and by degrees realized the significance of 
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the girl's absence, neither of them afterwards 
ever knew. 

They first looked into every likely place that 
might conceal a girl, terror and dread growing 
with each step that brought nothing to light. 
Tom scarcely noted an elderly lady who joined 
them and in a soothing manner, tried to compose 
the almost hysterical girl. 

As for Tom, he was from the very first torn 
with an awful, unspeakable fear, but he acted 
with a despatch and directness that left no pos- 
sibility neglected. 

Their own hurried but nevertheless quite thor- 
ough search proving ineffective, all hands were 
called, and the Kohinur had such a fine-combing 
as must have brought to light the smallest of lost 
articles, to say nothing of a young lady. 

Then, in disregard of express instructions, both 
search-lights were brought into play, which ex- 
plored with fingers of dazzling light every inch 
of the river's surface for miles down-stream, 
while all the Kohinur's boats plied hither and 
thither in the quest. 

But it was all of no use ; not the slightest trace 
of the missing girl was to be found. Yet Jessie, 
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with her elderly companion, hoping in the face 
of despairing certainty, watched and waited un- 
til the last boat returned. Tearfully she ques- 
tioned the men, who shook their heads in silence 
and went their ways. 

The girl's overwrought nerves gave way as 
Tom, haggard and almost frenzied, approached. 
Clinging to the other woman, she sank weakly 
into a deck-chair, her body convulsed with sobs. 

"Aunt Jo," she gasped, "we must tell Mr. 
Phinney— everything." 

This lady held her obvious agitation and dis- 
tress under admirable control, and she was still 
trying to soothe the distracted girl, but in vain. 

"Yes, yes, we must tell him — take him fully 
into om* confidence," she returned. "But you 
must try to compose yourself, my dear. Cap- 
tain Phinney will assist you to your room." 

"Oh, Aunt Jo I Aunt Jo I" moaned Jessie. 
**We shall never see her again! I can't stand it I 
Papa, oh, why — " The words were lost in a 
sudden uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

At this juncture Tom was awakened from his 
hopeless lethargy, by a hail from the river. He 
ran to the head of the acconunodation-steps, 
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bere Mercer was parleying with some one in a 

»at. 

"Who is it?" demanded Tom, brushing his 

"st mate aside. « 

"That you, Mr, Phinney?" a familiar voice 

me up out of the darkness. "This is Flint." 
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CHAPTER I 

WHAT THE BOX CONTAINED 

■ESSIE WILLARD'S visit to Rudolph 
Van Vechten partook more of the nature 
of a visitation— as of some healing shrine's 
3n saint; for hy Saturday night he had so 
recovered that, at his uncle's repeated urgent 
itations, he was able to attire himself in the 
iiments of formality and attend the direct- 
meeting, of which already he had been noti- 
The lingering lameness of the flesh he 
it indulge by remaining quietly in some ob- 
2 corner; his fading bruises could be ascribed 
ay common accident. 

he occasion, however, held no attraction for 
The outer bronze doors of the Man of 
I's abode, filched by one of his emissaries 
1 a cathedral at Antequera, in Moorish 
in, were, in their epic decorations, too remi- 
3nt of Torquemada and the Inquisition to 
nviting; and after the inner glass door had 
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slid aside» the capacious hall, with its white mar- 
ble floor and white marble panels and benches, 
and its white marble Italian fountain which kept 
damply odorous a bank of ferns, was too nearly 
like a mortuary chapel to diffuse any welcoming 
influence. He had the choice of an elevator or 
a fliight of wide, branching marble steps, by 
which to ascend to the upper hall from whose 
skirting marble balustrade — ^the two halls were 
under one enormous dome — ^hung rich anbroid- 
eries and cathedral tapestries. He chose the 
steps, to extrude the stiffness of his aching joints. 

A few minutes later he was mingling with a 
company which held no spirit congenial to him. 
For this "directors' meeting" was only a disguise 
for an elaborate festival in which some two-score 
of the magnate's business associates had been in- 
vited to participate. 

In the gallery of the dining-room — ^modeled 
after Thane Cedric's banqueting-hall — ^an or- 
chestra discoursed syncopated melody in blissful 
ignorance of anachronism. The president of 
the Continental Union Banking and Trust Com- 
pany and the head of the Atlas Safe Company 
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occupied seats of honor, and their long laudatory 
responses put the finishing touch to Rudolph's 
impatience to be up and away. 

Midnight approached like the termination of a 
sentry's winter vigil, and as he determined to slip 
from his seat near the long table's foot and find 
his hat and top-coat, there came a diversion that 
stayed him. By contrast, any interruption to 
the oratory was interesting. 

The butler noiselessly approached the head of 
the table and held a whispered colloquy with the 
host. After a minutq or two the Man of Iron 
nodded, the butler stole away, and the man who 
was speaking at the time, realizing that some- 
thing extraordinary was impending, paused, fal- 
tered, stopped, and sat down. 

Four men, clad in overalls and jumpers, en- 
tered, carefully bearing among them a large ob- 
long box. They halted and upheld it with 
patent effort while Mr. Van Vechten arose and, 
in his imimpassioned manner, addressed his 
guests. 

"Grcntlemen," said he, "some of our friends 
bave not forgotten the occasion we are assembled 
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here to-night to celebrate. We have here, I am 
assured, something that will commemorate this 
happy event in a most remarkable and fitting 
way. . . ." And much more to the same ef- 
fect. 

Then a space was cleared in the center of the 
long table, a few of .the diners were disturbed, 
and the box was deposited thereon. The porters 
withdrew. 

Everybody eyed the innovation curiously — 
and a bit distrustfully, too. The box, suggest- 
ing as it did the end of human endeavor, was not 
an inspiriting center-piece, nor was it in har- 
mony with the temper of the evening; but after 
much jocose speculation respecting its likely 
contents, at the host's command servants ap- 
peared with screw-drivers, and, amid an expect- 
ant hush, the lid was removed. 

The disclosure, coming as it did into the very 
heart of the company's good humor, was realized 
only reluctantly; for the box did not belie what 
it suggested. It really contained a coffin: one 
distinguished by its elegant cream-colored silk- 
plush covering and pure rose-gdld ornamenta- 
tion. The long extension handles were of the 
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same metal, as was also the name-plate. Upon 
this latter was a single engraved line: 

"THE TIME LOCK'' 

With the injection into the banquet of an ele- 
oient so sensational and startling, Rudolph Van 
Vechten's desire to depart vanished; he was not 
unaffected by the excitement that stirred the 
rest of the company. But presently he observed 
that the incident conveyed a special meaning to 
certain of those present — ^particularly to his 
uncle. 

Was the whole thing a huge practical joke? 

The Man of Iron pointed out that if it was, 
it must have been an expensive one for the per- 
petrator. Then came the suggestion of an in- 
fernal machine, and once more a hush fell upon 
the gathering. 

These men, however, were not lacking in 
courage. Very cautiously the casket was re- 
moved from the box, the box was taken away, 
and the former was given the place of honor, 
where it reposed like a beautiful but unattrac- 
tive ^pergne. 

In the silence that accompanied this opera- 
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tjon a distinct ticking sound, emanating from 
the casket, was plainly audible, and the diners, 
some of them overturning chairs in their haste, 
recoiled to the walls, where they stood staring in 
horror at this unwelcome prefiguration of the 
grave. 

At this moment a quiet voice was heard to say: 

^'Carefully, gentlemen; a slight jar might 
prove disastrous." 

The company turned to behold a man of im- 
pressive appearance. He might have been one 
of them, though none had seen him previously 
that night. His white hair, his smooth-shaven, 
finely wrinkled face, his magnetic eyes, were all 
a part of a commanding personality, and it was 
no more than natural that he should be looked to 
for an explanation of the episode. 

Perfectly composed, there was no mistaking 
the fact that he completely dominated the situa- 
tion. 

Van Vechten noted that his uncle recognized 
the man, and that the Man of Iron's attitude all 
at once became one of tense, alert watchfulness. 

With an air that impelled many to follow bis 
example, the stranger consulted his watch; an 
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average declaration of all the watches would 
have fixed the time at twelve minutes till mid- 
night. 

He advanced to the table, from which every- 
body else shrank as far as the confines of the 
vast room permitted, and laid a hand upon the 
casket. Glancing once more at the watch which 
he still held in the other hand, he quietly re- 
marked : 

"Grentlemen, this coflSn contains enough wil- 
lardite to wipe New York oflf the map. It is 
connected with one of my time-locks, set to de- 
tonate the explosive at midnight precisely." 
His commanding regard met Theodore Van 
Vechten's, as he added: 

"No one better than you knows how likely it 
is to work without a hitch," 

In the ensuing quiet, the ticking, as of a clock, 
could be plainly heard. After a moment he 
went on: 

"I shall not take the time to apologize for this 
interruption of your festivities, because" — an- 
other glance at the watch — "only ten minutes 
stands between this moment and midnight. 

"But, as briefly as possible, I want to make it 
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dear to you that I am responsible for the occa- 
sion that has brought you together here. With 
my perfected time-lock and permanganate steel 
— ^the only metal that will withstand the oxy- 
hydric flame — combined with Theodore Van 
Vechten's business talent and his commanding 
position, wherefrom he can persuade every one 
of the country's financial institutions to pur- 
chase an Atlas safe, whether they want it or not, 
the concern's initial year has been a phenome- 
nally prosperous one. 

"You gentlemen who are fortunate to be 
among the stockholders, and Theodore Van 
Vechten, are reaping the harvest; I get nothing 
— ^the inventor's portion. 

"The time-lock — the Atlas safe, in fact — ^is 
mine; it is the creature of my brain. Not only 
has my invention been given a definite value by 
Mr. Van Vechten's financial genius, but that 
same genius devised a way to strip me of my 
share of the proceeds. So it is that I am not an 
invited guest here to-night. 

"Through my lack of business acumen I was 
frozen out of the company, and it did not take 
long to discover that every avenue of legal re- 
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dress was closed to me. Please bear in mind 
that fact. 

"Then what remained for me?" The bril- 
liant eyes swept the wondering audience. 
**Why, either to accept the situation as Theodore 
Van Vechten willed it, or recover my rights by 
force. 

"Now, gentlemen, virtually I have been 
robbed of a fortune. I am not seeking venge- 
ance — ^no, no; nothing of that kind — only justice 
and compensation. I have spent months in pre- 
paring for to-night; more than once my secret 
operations have nearly met with shipwreck, and 
you must realize that I come here fully deter- 
mined to exact the uttermost farthing of my 
dues, or else not one of you will live to enjoy 
them. CaU it blackmail, call it a hold-up, call 
it whatever you will, the fact is that I am here to 
enforce — ^not to beg or ask, mind you — ^but to 
enforce a distribution of my share of the profits 
of the Atlas Safe Company, and my reinstate- 
ment into the position of superintendent of 
which I have been unjustly deprived — " 

Theodore Van Vechten had gradually re- 
turned to the head of the table, and he now stood 
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with his hands on the back of his chair, com- 
posedly regarding the speaker. The latter's 
eyes met the Man of Iron's intent look, and he 
added: 

"—or else I shall annihilate every one of you 
and myself." He looked at his watch again. 

"You all understand. You have just six min- 
utes within which to make up your minds." 

The bated stillness that fell upon the assem- 
blage was of the sort that follows sudden realiza- 
tion that one is face to face with death in some 
terrible guise. It was a stillness that was ac- 
centuated by the regular clock-like ticking, 
which seemed as if the lifeless occupant of the 
beautiful casket, having gone before, was num- 
bering the seconds for those who were soon to 
follow, and all eyes were glued to it in a fasci- 
nation of horror. 

But the Man of Iron was not of the stuff that 
is easily frightened — else he would not have been 
the Man of Iron. He was taken unawares and 
rendered bewildered — ^as who would not have 
been? — but he was first to recover himself. His 
voice rang out with an authoritative eonmtiand 
that the casket be removed. 
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• 

The intruder, with one hand still lying lightly 
at an end of the handsome casket, the other still 
holding his watch, cahnly interposed: 

**Jiist a moment — ^if you please. I have only 
to press a trifle harder upon this bit of ornament 
and the explosion will be precipitated. I trust 
— for your sakes ; I don't care so much for my- 
self — ^that you will not force me to such an ex- 
treme. 

"However, I have come here prepared for any 
turn. If my rights are not to be recognized, 
then it is a matter of indifference to me whether 
I destroy myself along with the rest of you. I 
prefer not to do so, of course ; but I give you my 
word, at the first movement of opposition I shall 
terminate this unpleasant scene." 

An impulsive movement of Theodore Van 
Vechten's was followed by a gasp of horror ; for 
the stranger was so self-possessed and deter- 
mined that nobody doubted his dispassionate 
declaration. It was only too obvious that he 
would do to the last extreme exactly what he 
said he would. 

The Man of Iron's fists suddenly clenched, 

and he took a step toward the speaker. The 
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man's magnetic eyes turned upon him with a 
steady, inscrutable look. 

"Theodore Van Vechten," the quiet voice went 
on, "it lowers the high feeling of respect and ad- 
miration which I entertain for your genius to see 
you choose the role of fool now/' 

"Max Willard," retorted Van Vechten 
evenly, "you know me well enough to recognize 
that I can not be coerced; so it is you who are 
playing the part of fool. Can't you see that this 
means your utter ruin?'> . 

Said the other: "Everything that human 
agency can accomplish toward that end has been 
done — by you, Theodorcr^ And now, just one 
more chance. Your niece Has been missing for 
some time, has she not?" 

Theodore Van Vechten started. The in- 
ventor went on: 

"I merely want to add that — ^in addition to a 
well-calculated charge of willardite — she too is 
in this casket — alive at this moment." Again 
he glanced at his watch. "It is precisely two 
minutes until twelve." 

Nothing was to be heard save the regular 
ticking, each pulsation marking off one more 
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fateful second. The two men — Max Willard, 
ijool and steadfast in his purpose ; Theodore Van 
V'eehten, an image of power and indomitability 
— looked long into each other's eyes. 

With a quick movement, Willard's hand slid 
to another part of the casket. It could be seen 
that he pressed a trifle harder. The whole thing 
tell apart into the shape of a davenport lounge. 

In the midst of the creamy cushions thus dis- 
closed, clad in a white yachting costume which. 
In its present setting might well have been the 
cerements of the dead, her hands clasped lightly 
sind naturally upon her bosom, reposed a beauti- 
ful young girl. Her glowing hair afforded the 
one mark of vivid color against the ivory and 
iull gold of the casket and the pallor of the huge 
table's spotless napery. 

The ticking still continued. 

Pointing to the satin pillow upon which the 
fair head rested, Max Willard said briefly: 

"The willardite is there." Once more he 
glanced at his watch, with an indifferent air, and 
snapped it shut. "One minute till twelve," he 
announced. 

There was a sudden cry from one of the 
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guests, an involuntary outburst of alarm— an 
indication that strained nerves were giving under 
the tension. Rudolph, unconsciously holding 
his neighbor's arm in a vise-like grip, called to 
his uncle: 

"Uncle Theodore, it is about to strike twelver 

The Man of Iron made a little gesture with 
one hand. With tone and manner unchanged, 
he said to Willard: 

-Stop that thingl" 

"You mean — ?*' returned Willard, hastily 
feeling with deft fingers among the padded 
cushions. His hands foimd a certain position 
and hovered in an attitude of readiness. The 
harrowing clockwork ticked on. 

"That you win," announced the Man of Iron, 
shortly. 

The clockwork ceased like a period to this 
utterance. Mr. Van Vechten returned to his 
place at the table's head. 

It was characteristic of the regard in which 
the Man of Iron was imiversally held that Max 
Willard asked for no further assurance. He 
might take any advantage of you in what he was 
pleased to regard as partaking of the nature of 
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apen warfare; but his word once passed, and he 
wras bound irrevocably. 

Whatever of elation Max WiUard may have 
Felt, it was not betrayed by any sign. A slow 
movement of one hand swept back a lock of 
(vhite hair from his forehead, and again he ad- 
dressed Mr. Van Vechten, who was watching 
bim narrowly. 

"For Miss Carew's sake,'* he said, "a word or 
two of explanation is necessary. This young 
lady, fully conversant with all the circumstances, 
with a complete understanding of how my 
daughter and I had been wronged, has not only 
been in full sympathy with my plans, but has 
lent me an active, material support. 

"To a certain extent, however, I have taken 
an unfair advantage of her trust and confidence. 
. . • But when I am through, gentlemen, I 
want you to remember how desperate were my 
chances — ^that I had to sink or swim — ^and that 
/ am rightr 

For the first time he showed a spark of emo- 
tion, and the last expression was uttered in a 
burst of earnestness that made manifest the in- 
tense feeling lying behind it. 
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''She consented to disappear for a time, un- 
til her family's alarm was such that I could bend 
it to my own ends in making this demand; but 
she did not dream that she was to appear in such 
a role as this." He pointed to the motionless 
form, and for a moment regarded it tenderly. 
*'But by the aid of a light, harmless narcotic, the 
effects of which I can banish in a moment, I 
brought her here to play this unconscious part." 

Theodore Van Vechten once more started to- 
ward the speaker, but a dozen hands stayed him. 

"You dastardly curl" he cried. "I shall give 
you your pound of flesh; but — so help me God, 
— ^you *11 regret this night 1" 

"Heaven knows, I have regretted the neces- 
sity," responded Willard dryly. 

With one single undulating movement of his 
powerful frame, the millionaire shook himself 
free. 

"Gret that dynamite out of here I" he roared* 

Max Willard quietly corrected him : 

" *Willardite,' you mean." Stooping over 
the back of the casket, he passed a hand gently 
over the soft cushions while he seemed to con- 
sider. Presently he continued: 
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*TBut don't be afraid; there is no willardite 
here — ^nor any other explosive." 

Like a stung lion, Theodore Van Vechten 
turned upon him. 

"What do you mean by that?'* he demanded. 

"Simply that I have sat in at your own game 
— ^and won. The great American game of 
bluffy Theodore: you were pretty good at it 
years ago at Harvard; I have not forgotten. 

"There is no explosive here— nothing to be 
alarmed at save this cheap alarm-clock. There 
is nothing the matter with Paige — dear child I 
But" — ^he waved a hand — "as you bluffed me out 
of a fortune, I have bluffed mysdf back in 
again." 

For a moment the Man of Iron seemed to be 
choking. But at this juncture a disturbance 
was heard in the hall. 

A servant entered hurriedly. Before he 
could make any announcement he was flimg 
aside. He went sliding helplessly over the 
polished floor, grasping at every object within 
reach, pulling down chairs and tables and every- 
thing movable in the path of his tornado-like 
progress, until he brought up against the wall. 
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Tom Phinney was standing just inside the 
doorway, taking in the scene. Beside him stood 
Mr. Flint 
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CHAPTER II 

THE KOHINUE GOES TO SEA 

IT was not long until all the loose ends were 
brought together. Jessie Willard*s aunt, 
Mrs. Devereaux, had been the acting spirit 
In getting the scheme for restitution under way, 
because — ^until she had induced him to do so — 
Max Willard had been loath to accept his old 
friend Temple Bonner's assistance. 

In the beginning, the one thing clear to all of 
them had been the fact that the Man of Iron 
wsLS protected by an invulnerable legal barrier, 
and that if redress was to be obtained at all it 
must be accomplished by means of some surpris- 
ing coup that would catch the magnate amid 
such conditions that he could not refuse to 
accede. Thus it was that Josephine Devereaux, 
on the strength of old ties of sentiment and 
friendship, had easily enlisted Temple Bonner's 
financial aid. 

This same lady had experienced little diffi- 
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culty in winning Paige Carew's sympatby- 
particularly after Paige had met and become a^ 
quainted with Jessie. She had consented to 
lend Willard her moral support, believing that 
her participation in the plot was to extend no 
farther than a "mysterious disappearance," 
which Willard was supposed to utilize in some 
indefinite manner for his own purposes. The 
culminating bizarre climax, in which she had 
played so conspicuous a part, he had kept to him- 
self, knowing that her willing cooperation could 
not be expected. 

Through Bamide, Paige had kept in touch 
with her uncle and her cousin, and it was the 
valet's account of Rudolph's condition that had 
so agitated her on the night she went to the 
Claremont accompanied by Phil Mercer. 

The intelligence that Paige had brought back 
to Jessie, already remorseful and anxious over 
her abandonment of Van Vechten to Callis, had 
driven the girl distracted. 

When Paige's purse was missed after the 
flight from Number 1818, Jessie had volunteered 
to return and recover it, if possible, as being the 
one least likely to attract attention or to be inter- 
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fered with. Callis, who had been annoying her 
with his attentions, and whose headstrong, ruth- 
less nature had all along been a source of anxiety 
and alarm to Willard, had followed her. 

The death of Jim O'Neill, and Tom Phinney's 
subsequent accidental intrusion at Rocky Cove 
— whence the conspirators had fled — ^had finally 
thrown them all into a panic. Paige had been 
the only one to keep her head, and she, after 
recognizing Tom, had resolved the difficulty in 
the most practical manner. 

It was Jessie whom Van Vechten and Tom 
had seen arrive at the Silent House, Sunday, in 
a taxi-cab. 

The death of O'Neill was the first of a se- 
quence of accidents that plunged Max Willard 
into hot water almost at the moment when he 
saw success for his undertaking. O'Neill had 
answered the advertisement blindly; but as soon 
as he stepped across the threshold of Number 
1318 he had been recognized as the traitorous 
employe of Willard's who had surreptitiously 
sold the time-lock drawings and metal formulae 
to Theodore Van Vechten. In the fight that fol- 
lowed Callis struck a blow from which O'Neill, 
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only a few minutes later, had been rendered un- 
conscious. In falling, he had fractured a, 
temple, and thus received his death wound. 

Tom had drawn Paige off to the embrasure of 
one of the library's curtained bay windows. 

"What in the world is the matter with you?" 
the girl remonstrated in amazement. ''You are 
as rough as a pirate." 

Tom did not heed. His eyes were unnatu- 
raUy bright and he was breatiung heavily. 

"Listen!" he cautioned in a whisper. He 
could not repress his excitement "That's 
Flint talking to Jessie — ^to Miss Willard, I 
mean. She and Mrs. Devereaux came with us 
from the Kohinur. . . . Hang it all! Don't 
make so much noise I I want you to hear what 
they are saying." 

Jessie looked a trifle frightened. She and the 
detective were standing by one of the big tables. 
He was holding in one hand a pocket memoran- 
dum-book, and talking in his quiet way. ' 

Paige, with her head close to Tom's, peered 
through the curtains. They heard Mr. Flint 

say: 
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"I am not often controlled by impulses. Miss 
Willaird, but at the time it struck me that the 
occasion might come when this would form a 
rather interesting document/' 

"What is it?" demanded Jessie. "You 
frighten me/' 

Mr. Flint cleared his throat. 

"If I have your permission, I will read you 
something," said he; then he fixed his attention 
upon the memorandum-book, and continued: 

" 'Nothing in the world could be more absurd 
than to imagine the girl I saw being engaged in 
anything criminal, or even entertaining a sus- 
picion that she may be surrounded by a criminal 
atmosphere. She is yoimg; she is beautiful, 
she is refined and gentle; the stamp of purity 
and adherence to right ideals is unmistakable in 
her countenance. Whatever comes of your in- 
vestigations, you will find to be unqualifiedly 
true all that I now assert concerning her.' " 

He methodically closed the book, snapped the 
rubber band around it, and returned it to his 
pocket, while Jessie stared at him in blank 
amazement. 

"That," Mr. Flint pursued, his eyes crinkling 
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in a smfle, "'is what Mr. Rudolph Van Vechten 
told me at a time when I honestly believed you 
to be a crook." 

After reciting the circmnstances, he went oo: 

"You see, I had n't Mr. Van Vechten's faith. 
I had never seen you, and appearances were all 
against you. I might say, the odds were against 
the correctness of his estimate — ^in which case I 
meant to show him these words.'* 

Jessie was breathing fast; her eyes were very 
bright and their regard was very steady. 

''And if you had been wrong?" she asked. 

The creases at the comers of Mr. Flint's eyes 
deepened. 

"Why, I felt that he would need a champion, 
and I determined to bring the memorandum to 
you. You know now, that from the very first, 
at least one person has retained a firm belief in 
the innocence and purity of your motives." 

The two in the bay window could see the color 
rush to Jessie's cheeks; she blushed furiously. 

"Have you," she said falteringly, "shown this 
to — ^to him?" 

"He does n*t even know that I possess such a 
thing." 
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The girFs eyes were dewy. Her voice low- 
ered. 

"Then," said she, "this is your way of telling 
me that all your doubts are removed. Thank 
jrou.'' 

"Well," returned the impassive detective, 
"that 's one way of looking at the matter. If 
Mr. Rudolph's judgment had been in error, I 
would just as freely have shown the reminder to 
him. . . Here he comes now." 

Van Vechten came eagerly forward and took 
the girl's hands into his. Mr. FKnt slipped un- 
obtrusively away. 

"Jessie — ^Jessie Willard," said Van Vechten, 
"we do not have to wait the week: I am more 
eager now than ever. I understand everything, 
dearest." 

Very deliberately she disengaged her hands, 
looking at him desperately. 

"Truly?" she said with an evident effort at 
sarcasm. "You seem indeed to be very sure of 
yrourself." 

He caught her hands again, and as her head 
irooped, drew her toward him. 

"Sure of myself!" he exclaimed. "Why, 
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Grod bless my soul, yesi It's all up to you, 
girl . . . What was thatr 

It was Paige Carew trying — ^vainly— to 
break loose from Tom Phimiey's ecstatic bear- 
like hug. Swinging her clear from the floor 
and between the curtains, they stood confront- 
ing the dumfounded gaze of the other two. 

"Looky here. Ruddy,'' said Tom. "Mr. Wil- 
lard 's got a yacht on his hands that he has no 
use for whatever; what 's the matter with the 
four of us — " 

"The very thing 1" Van Vechten decisively in- 
terrupted, looking intently at Jessie Willard, 
Jessie averted her gaze, and her color mounted 
again. 

"And listen here," Tom went on eagerly. 
"She 's all ready to put to sea — steam 's up this 
minute — supplies all on board — crew 's drawing 
pay for loafing — ^why, Moses and green spec- 
tacles! it would be an outrage not to take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity! What do you 
think?" 

What otherwise could Paige and Jessie think? 
Here was an argument that eve^ a woman could 
not successfully oppose. Anc^ .x), the next dayi 
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le Kohinur weighed anchor, dropped down the 
iver, and by sunset had lost the Statue of 
jiberty behind her. 



THE END 
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